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INTRODUCTION 

This report deals with the work related aspirations, expectations, and 
apprehensions of 1860 American college seniors of the classes of 1972* 

The Methodology chapter (Chapter 1) describes the procedures through 
which the sample was drawn; the differences and similarities of the five 
schools which our respondents were attending; the processes of pre-testing 
and instrument development; and the construction of the various indices used 
in our data analysis. 

The chapters which follow provide the reader with a more personal and 
more precise picture of our respondents* Who they are, what they think, how 
they feel about work, how they feel about themselves, what they want, what 
they expect, and what they think they do and do not know, are all questions 
we seek to answer in this research. 

Obviously an activity as salient as work cannot be studied in isolation 
from other aspects of one^s life. Hence in this research we also seek to 
provide some information about work centrality; that Is, how work Is seen to 
connect with, or fit into, other phases and dimensions of the individual's 
life style. 

We know that American youth and American college students are not a 
monolith nor are they cut of a common cloth* They come to college for differ- 
ent reasons and they respond to college experiences in different ways. They 
hold differing personal values, as well as reflecting differences in political 
and religious orientations* They vary in their attitudes toward themselves 
and others. They are not alike in the importance they assign to work, in 
what they hope to achieve through their career activities, or in their reasons 
3;or seeking work* 

It is also our intent in this report to point out the areas of student ' 
diversity as well as consensus and to identify the variables which seem to 
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explain these diversities. Therefore we deal with a number of background and 
demographic variables, variables which do contribute to both differences and 
similarities in the attitudes, values, and expectations of college seniors* 

We also seek to make some contribution to the systematic study of 
American wcmcn^ Hence in our study wq sought and were successful in obtaining 
a sample divided equally between men and women* In each chapter and in almost 
every issue discussed we provide data which has been analyzed for differential 
impact upon men and women* 

Finally, a major purpose of this study was to provide data which might 
be useful to those who are committed to the goal of finding more humane, 
dignified, reliable, responsive, and honest ways of helping youth search for 
gratifying and productive work. 
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CHAPTER 1 
METHODOLOGY 



Selection of the Schools 



variables (hometown location- oarmt 1 „ i"""-*! range of demographic 
major; sex raceHtc?)? a^d"h^Ie ^r^,f,T,"^^' """P*"""! allege 
and expectiicy «rlabies S t P'"«»'i»lly ""e range of attitodlnal 

the coUegfe^^SSe! pouS SSlSt^oL »f r"/""",""' * of 
All of the schools included In ^^ul^lT^.\TA.T,.7JilsV^'^^^^^^^ 

aslSSs-i 'i"'='^iP"on- of our sai^le colleges and naIverslL2"re 

m^^k TJ,t ^VuThe^^-r^^io^rjr^^tS^i " 

Latham graduates go on f>r advanced degrees. ^ °^ 

Fletcher state Conef>p; Also located In a small town there ^ 
undergraduates Including 575 seniors enrolle^at pJ^chS State rfi'? 
The majority of students come from rural commu^Jtle^ ^ Loathe ^^J^^^* 
ately large cities nearby. The student bodr^nsiSs pri^riJ^ oJ^h 
first-generation college students f rom workLg SSs ho^^r I . * 
ipate entering the full-r-tmo ^"^"^ worKxng class homes. Most antic- 

h- cm-erxng tne ruii-time job market upon graduation as tearh^T-e 
elementary or secondary schools. "-i-foii as teachers m 

State University ; Located in a small college community in the rural 
rgr^dultrl^j^i^of^ '"''^".'^^ appSi^tSy S oJo 

&^'srmijo?it^^ :i TrZeTs :^rr::i^,iv^d^^^^^ '''''' 

fairly heterogeneous student population MkT^areTom'rS '^ represent a 
politan areas of the state Ll^A IZa "e from the major metro- 

university. .elS;™^"^ ^ou^STS^Jrof ^JnL"^: 

both of the parents have completed collie L S^ 1^"^ ^^frSm " 

T'- ""f <=» Black I;5 tM«y per- 

cent (30^) cone from rural or middle sized coi»«inItles The uiw,f H 
has a variety of graduate and professional prog^. ""l^"'"? 

report tl ^ ^S^t? JSnTlSg^ tt"^' o1'?Je"JSe'^ T'/" ^"^^ 
nevertheless, basic descriptions and'deL'gr^ dftf :r:t:„Se°?'' 



University of Metro ; Located In one of the large metropolitan cities of 
Pennsylvania, there are 10,542 undergraduates at the university of whom 
2,966 are seniors. Many of the undergraduates are either residents of 
the city itself or of the nearby surrounding communities. The school has 
a fairly heterogeneous population of urban and suburban students. The 
student body includes minority group members and students representing 
different socioeconomic, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. The Univer- 
sity of Metro, like State University, has a large number of professional 
and graduate school programs. 

Reeves State College ; Located in a small town within close proximity to 
a large urban center, there are 2,100 undergraduates at Reeves State 
College; of which 300 are members of the senior class. The student pop- 
ulation is approximately eighty-five percent (85Z) Black and most are 
from working class families. Very nearly all of the undergraduates are 
city residents and half of them live at home while attending Reeves. The 
college offers several undergraduate programs, however most of the stu- 
dents major in Elementary or Secondary Education, and the Social Sciences. 

As can be seen in the preceding descriptions, the schools vary in location 
(one large urban university. University of Metro; one large rural university. 
State University; two small rural schools, Fletcher State College and Latham* 
University; and one small near-urban college. Reeves State College); the 
schools additionally vary in the typical socioeconomic status of the student 
population, Latham students tend to come from middle to upper class status 
homes, and hence are frequently the children of college graduates; Fletcher 
and Reeves typically enroll students whose backgrounds are of middle to work- 
ing class status, and these students are usually the first generation of their 
families to attend college. The student populations of State University and 
The University of Metro reflect a wide range of background experiences and 
statuses, ranging from young people from urban ghettos to tho^ of affluent 

leading families. These five educational institutions also differ from one 
another in the percentages of different races and sexes enrolled at each, and 
in the college majors which are offered. ^ 



The Sample 

" Although most studies on youth have concentrated on the male population, 
one basic objective of this survey was to obtain data from equal numbers of 
males and females. Our initial goal was to obtain a total sample of 2 000 
respondents, with approximately 400 from each of the five participating schools. 
However, the total graduating class at one of the schools (Reeves) was far 
smaller than at any of the other four schools. 

The sample was obtained through a systematic random selection process at 
the four schools whose population sizes were sufficiently large to be appro- 
priate for this procedure. The fifth school's senior enrollment was so small 
that we approached all the seniors for their participation. (See Appendix 
for the sampling instructions which were distributed.) Each of the sample 
seniors was paid $5.00 for his or her participation. 

t 

The distribution and collection of the questionnaires was facilitated by 
the hiring of a "campus coordinator" at each of the schools. The responsibili- 
ties of these individuals were the following: 
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1) identification of the sample through the obtainment of graduation senior 
lists 

2) selection of the sample by means of a random selection procedure 

3) arrangement of the thirty interviews conducted at each campus 

4) distribution and collection of the questionnaires 

5) keeping of records of respondents* names and addresses to insure payment 

The coordinators were expected to conduct their own follow-up procedures, 
and were paid according to the percentage of questionnaires which they were 
able to return to us* 

J 



Participation Results 

The following Table l.X presents information on the schools according 
to numbers and percentages of respondents, numbers oT males and females in 
the sample, and the percentage contribution to the total sample. 



Table 1.1 

Sex, School, and Response Frequencies 



School 


Number 
Sent 


# Returned 
& Utilized 
in Sample 


Z 

Returned 


J? of 
Males 


# of 
Females 


% of Tot. 
Sample 


State U. 


500 


408 


82 


204 


204 


22 


Fletcher 


480 


407 


85 


151 


256 


22 


Latham 


501 


458 


91 


297 


161 


24 


Metro 


492 


404 


82 


191 


213 


22 


Reeves 


189 


183 


97 


65 


116 


10 


TOTALS 


(2162) 


(1860) 


86 


(908) 


(950) 


100 



As this table indicates, we were able to achieve an overall response 
rate of eighty-six percent (86%). The greater differences in sex of respond- 
ents for Fletcher, Reeves, and Latham reflects the actual sex distribution 
of graduating seniors in each of these three schools* In other words, the 
pool of males at Reeves and Fletcher was smaller than that of State University 
and the University of Metro. Similarly, the pool of females at Latham was 
proportionately less than that of other sample schools* 
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The Survey Instruments 



The primary research Instrument was a pencil-paper questionnaire dis- 
tributed to 2,162 graduating seniors and designed specifically for this study. 
A copy of the questionnaire is included in the Appendix. We sought the 
following kinds of information: 

.1) Work-related variables: How do different kinds of college seniors 
approach work? What saliency do they attribute to work as meaningful 
aspects of their adult lives? What kind of criteria are utilized by 
college seniors in assessing the value and significance of different 
career and work settings? What personal values are taken into consid- 
eration in the selection of careers and work settings? 

2) Perception of the college experience and its contribution to the 
work expectations, abilities, and alternatives of the individual; What 
kinds of career and job selection assistance were available to the 
student? To what degree have the skills acqured during college been 
useful in the search and obtalnment of employment? How do they parceive 
the Impact of the college experience in terms of social, intellectual 
and pragmatic skills? * 

3) Life style characteristics; What are the characteristics of the 
ideal or personally rewarding work settings and work-life styles? Are 
there identifiable emerging life styles which indicate new and different 
approaches to career selection and work conmitment? How do the expected 
and desired life styles of young people differ from those of their 
parents? 



In addition, we were concerned with knowing more about how variations in 
sex, age, race, socioeconomic status, values, aspirations, and fields of study 
Interact with work and career-related attitudes and behavior. 

The constructlon of the jiuestions _reflected_ three basic types of infor- 
mation orientation: 1) Questions about work and life which were unique to 
our study's interests and directions; 2) Questions which were of theoretical 
interest to students of work and youth socialization; and 3) Questions 
which had been asked in other studies, and hence lent themselves to rep lie- 
ability and comparisons. 

Initial questionnaire development was facilitated by the analysis of 
one-hundred and fifty (150) in-depth interviews conducted at the five campuses 
(See Appendix for two sample interviews.) The following critical areas of 
topic interest were identified early in the study and utilized in an open- 
ended, semi-structured interview format: 

1) plans for the future 

2) occupational plans 

3) current job situation 

4) development and assistance in career choice 
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5) perceptions of career and future interaction 

6) relationship between and life style preferences 

7) parental attitudes toward work 

8) definition of work 

9) characteristics of desired work setting 

ft 

10) peer attitudes toward work 

11) concerns about the state of the society 

12) political orientations , attitudes , etc. 

13) relationship between education and career 

The interviews were conducted by the study director and assistants. The 
information gathered through. this source served the purpose of clarifying the 
types of questions which were most likely to produce relevant information, and 
additionally contributed a comprehensive depth to our data. A second round of 
interviews at each of the five sample schools produced relevant information on 
they adequacy of the pre-test questionnaire and led to changes in wording and 
instrument format. Two questionnaire drafts were developed and tested; these 
pre-test efforts, combined with the one-hundred and fifty personal interviews, 
resulted in the construction of the final survey research instrument. 

While the questionnaire is somewhat lengthy in the time required for its 
completion (averaging 45 minutes), both the variety of topics covered and its 
personal relevancy to the lives of the young people \Aio participated contri- 
buted to a generally enthusiastic response by our sample. 



Follow-Up Efforts ' 

Although each of the five schools had engaged in some follow-up efforts 
to encourage additional participation, we decided to initate efforts on our 
own. Hence, we contacted those seniors originally selected who had not yet 
completed and returned a questionnaire. In some cases, these students had 
never received a questionnaire; in others, they simply had not returned their 
questionnaire. Recognizing that these students were nearing graduation, and 
therefore were quite likely to be very busy with many requirements, papers, 
examinations, and post-college planning, we provided an additional question- 
naire in case they had either misplaced or never received the first. 

The follow-up procedure produced a substantial increase in the return 
rate and contributed substantially to the final return rate of eighty-six 
percent (86%). 
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Data Analysis 



Much of the data analysis provided in this research was generated through 
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the utilization of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, devised by 
Norman H* Nie, Dale H* Bent, and C* Hadlai Hull in conjunction with the Polit- 
ical Science Department at Stanford University, Several other subroutines 
from the library of the Pennsylvania State University Computation Center were 
employed, but only to a minimal degree* The methodological and statistical 
procedures implemented are described in the following pages, as are the 
various indices used in this research* 



Socioeconomic Status Index 

This index is very similar to the one used in The National Opinion 
^search Center *s 1961 national survey of graduating seniors (Davis, 1961), 
with three -variables contributing to the SES *^score" that was given to each 
respondent: Father education; Father occupation; and Parent "income. For 
each of these variables it was possible to obtain a score of either zero or 
one« The scores for each variable are added, creating an index rated in four 
catego^vrles (Very-rHigh, Mid-High, Mid-Low, Very-Low) from zero to three. The 
component variables were scored in the following way: 

Father Education 

(0) - 8th grade or less 

some high school 
vo-tech. school 

(1) - some college 

college graduate 

graduate or professional degree 

Father Occupation^ 

(0) - housewife 

skilled or semi-skilled worker 
unskilled worker 
fanner or farm worker 
not employed 

(1) - professional 
proprietor or manager 
sales or clerical 

Parent Income 

(0) - less than $10,000 

(1) - more than $10,000 
8 




These breakdowns serve a twofold purpose. First, they are intuitively 
reasonable; distinctions are made between college and non-college goers, blue 
and white collar workers, and high and low income brackets • Second, the four 
categories are set up in such a way that approximately one- fourth of the 
respondents fall into each group. It is important to remember, Lherefore, 
that this index is relative and is not meant to be predictive of the entire 
population, but only for our college graduates* 

Religious Fall Index 

This index is a combination of two variables, religion in which reared 
and current religious preference. The new index takes on six values, as 
described below. 

Value Original Religion Current Religion 



1 


Protestant 


Protestant 


2 


Catholic 


Catholic 


3 


Jewish 


Jewish 


4 


Protestant 


None 


5 


Catholic 


None 


6 


Jewish 


None 



The categories that this index does not t^ke into account were either 
difficult to interpret (e.g. if the original or current religion was checked 
as "other'') , or very small (e.g-, Catholic to Jewish, raised in no religion, 
etc.). The index simply offers a better measurement of the real religious 
-orientat~ion-of each respondent-. — — — 



Rating of Sex Role Attitude Index 

In the questionnaire, there is a series of variables dealing with the 
respondent's attitudes towards male-female roles. These seven variables were 
collapsed into one, scored depending on the degree of traditionalism in the 
responses made by each student. Following is a listing of the variables that 
make up this index. 

1) In general, women and men have equal capabilities and, therefore, 
should have equal opportunities for work. 

2) In general, women may be equal to men in some areas, but their 
thinking patterns are different from men, and they are therefore 
less efficient than men in some work* 

3) In general, women are more emotional than men, and this would inter- 
fere with their doing certain types of work* 



4) 



In general, the physical characteristics of women make them 



unqualified for some types of work which are generally available 
to men* 

5) Women are not really "equal" to men rather, they are different and 
should, therefore, have different kinds of jobs. 

6) Women function best .^,n the roles of wife and mother. 

7) A true women is happiest at home with her children and her husband. 

Foi* each of these items the respondent could check either "agree" or 
''disagree." For all but the first, an answer of "agree" was considered 
traditional. By giving a value of one to each traditional response, and 
then summing these values, a scale from zero to seven was devised. These 
scale values were combined in such a way that the index had three values, as 
schematized below: 

# of Traditional Responses Value Label 

0, 1. 2 Less Traditional 

3, 4 Some Traditional 

5, 6, 7 More Traditional 



Ethnic Background (Religion and Nationality) Index 

This index is again a combination of two variables, present religious 
preference and national origins. This index has proved to be a good predictor 
of many other variables, and is dealt with extensively in the report. The 
following lists the twelve different categories in the ethnic index: 





Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 


,._ (7) 


Polish-Catholic 


(2) 


Ge rman-P r o t es t an t 


(8) 


Jewish 


(3) 


Scandinavian-Protestant 


(9) 


No Religion 


(4) 


Irish-Catholic 


(10) 


Black 


(5) 


German-Catholic 


(11) 


Slavic-Protestant 


(6) 


Italian-Catholic ' 


(12) 


Slavic-Catholic 



The Self-Reported Personality Characteristics Indices and The Work Attitudes 
Indices 

] This paragraph deals with the development of two indices used throughout 

, this study: 1) Self-reported personality characteristics; and 2) Attitudes 

: towards work and career success. Both indices originated from a series of 

specific items dealing with personality and work attitudes. Frequency distri- 
buttons for these original scales are given in Chapter 2, Tables 2.16 and 2.17. 
' One should be sensitive to these percentages, because they are obscured when 
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the final scores for the indices are computed for each respondent* 

The first statistical procedure used for each measurement scale was a 
principal component analysis. Conceptually, this, provides a number of abstract 
measurement scales (equal to the number of original items in the scale), each 
of which measures certain attributes to varying degrees with respect to the 
original items* A correlation matrix of the original items and the abstract 
measurement scales (which will be referred to here as ^'factors") shows more 
precisely what each factor is actually measuring* Each of the original items 
has weight in each factor, but some have a great deal more weight than others* 
A cutoff point of a + .25 correlation coefficient on the rotated factor matrix 
(the matrix referred to above) serves to identify the principal components of 
each factor. Only some of the factors merit discussion, however, as each one 
accounts for some of the variance in the sample with respect to the original 
measurements, but only a relative few account for enough variance to be meaning- 
ful. Therefore, principal component analysis serves as a useful form of data 
reduction. The personality scale of 36 items was reduced to eight factors, and 
the work attitude scale was similarly reduced to six factors. The following 
pages show how these selected factors were labeled, and the weightings of each 
of the principal components for each factor. 

Work Attitude Factors 

Factor 1 - Success oriented through hard work 

Factor 2 - Job is not a way of life - just a way to earn money 

Factor 3 - Worried about job being boring, uncreative - no 
useful guidance 

Factor 4 - Private life more important than a job; 
unmaterialistic, anti-business 



Factor 5 - Worried about job setting 

Factor 6-1 like work, working will make me a better person 

Personality Factors 

Factor 1 - Practical, logical, cautious 
Factor 2 Hostile, alienated, unhappy 

Factor 3 - Ambitious, aggressive, a leader 

Factor 4 - Analytical, insightful, an intellectual 

Factor 5 - Secure, confident, happy 

Factor 6 - Easy-going, fun- loving, athletic 

Factor 7 - Moral, very religious, honest 

Q Factor 8 - Beautiful, loving, thoughtful 
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Makeup of Work Attitude Factors including all variables with correlation coef- 
ficients exceeding the significance level of +*25 on the rotated factor matrix. 

Factor 1 - "Success oriented thr^' ^'-^ ' ird work" 

C.C. * Variable 

•73 Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of hard work. 

.67 Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of personal effort. 

.60 Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of how much you know. 

.58 Hard work makes you a better person. 

.57 In our society, anyone who is physically able and wants to find a 
job can find a job. 

.55 Work is a good builder pf character. 

.28 To be really successful' in life, you must care about making money. 

Factor 2 - "Job is not a way of life - just a way to earn money." 

C.C. Variable 

.77 A job is a way of making a living, not a way of life. 

.77 To me, work is nothing more than a way of making a living. 

.63 The most important part of work is earning enough nioney to do what 
I want. 

-.46^ Hy career will be the most important thing in my life. 
-.31 I like to work. 
Factor 3 - "Worried about job being boring, uncreative - no useful guidance." 
C.C. Variable 

.63 I have a pretty good idea of what I want to do with my life, but I'm 
not sure there is any way for me to do it. 

.58 Little useful guidance is provided for making career choices. 

.56 I'm worried that my job will be boring and monotonous. 

•55 Few jobs let a person be creative. 

•28 My career will be the most important thing in my life. 
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Factor 4 - "Private life more important than work; unmaterialistic*" 
ex. Variable 

.75 My private life will not be sacrificed to make more money. 

.59 I would not work for an organization that carried out policies I 
think are wrong. 

-.44 To be really successful in life, you must care about making money. 

.42 I assume I will have a good income. I'm more concerned with finding 
a job where I will do relevant things. 

.39 I would rather not take a job in business. 

-.28 The most important part of work to me is earning enough money to do 
what I want. 

Factor 5 - "Worried about job Setting." 

C.C. Variable 

.71 There is no place for the rebel in large organizations. 

-.42 The kind of work I do matters more than whether I do it for govern- 
ment, business, a university, or an independent organization. 

-.40 I assume I will have a good income. I'm more concerned with finding 
a job where I will do relevant things. 

.35 I would rather not take a job in business. 

-.27 Little useful guidance is provided for making career choices. 

Factor 6 - "I like, vork, working will make me a better person." 

C.C. Variable 

.75 Most people like to work. 

.71 I like to work. 

.50 Work is a good builder of character. 
.42 Hard work makes you a better person. 

. 30 The kind of work I do matters more than whether I do it for govern- 
ment, business, a university, or an independent organization. 
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M akeup of Personality Factors including all variables with coreelation coef- 
ficients exceeding the significance level of +.25 in the rotated factor matrix 



Factor 1 - 


"Practical, logical, cautious 


C.C. 


Variable 


.66 


practical 


.58 


logical 


-.53 


impulsive 


.52 


cautious 


-.43 


idealistic 


.33 


seriotis 


.33 


mature 


.31 


analytical 


Factor 2 - 


"Hostile, alienated, unhappy' 


C.C. 


Variable 


.71 


hostile 


.65 


uncooperative 


.63 


alienated 


.56 


unhappy 


.49 


cynical 


.42 


uncommitted 


.41 


hung-up 


-.31 


loving 


-.30 


optimistic 


-.29 


fun-loving 


-.27 


involved 


-.25 


hard working 
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Factor 3 - "Ambitious, aggressive, a leader" 

C>C> Variable 

•78 ambitious 

.70 aggressive 

.69 competitive 

•59 hardworking 

•43 confident 

•40 involved 

'-.32 ^committed 

• 27 mature 

• 26 athletic 

Factor 4 - "Analytical, insightful, an intellectual" 

ex. Variable 

•67 analytical 

•66 insightful 

•58 an intellectual 

•55 intelligent 

•46 logical 

•29 idealistic 

•29 thoughtful 
Factor 5 - "Secure, confident, happy" 

C>C. Variable 

-•71 insecure 

•62 . confident 

-•57 hung-up 

•44 optimistic 

• 35 beautiful 



Q .31 a leader 
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.31 
.27 

-.45 
Factor 6 

C.C. 
.72 
.70 
.43 

-.33 
.32 
Factor 7 

C.C. 
.72 
.70 
.54 
.29 
.28 
.25 
Factor 8 

C.C. 
.66 
.63 
.47 
.30 
.26 
.26 
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athletic 

mature 

unhappy 

"Easy-going, athletic" 

Variable 

easy-^going 

fun*loving 

athletic 

serious 

conmitted 

**Mbral» very religious, honest" 

Variable 

moral 

very religious 

honest 

thoughtful 

serious 

involved 

"Beautiful, loving, tnoughtful" 

Variable 

beautiful 

loving 

thoughtful 

mature 

serious 

intelligent 
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Each of the selected factors that were created by the principal component 
analysis were then treated as new variables » each not measuring any single 
specific attribute, but rather a group of attributes that tended to cluster 
around the factor. Every respondent who had answered all of the items in either 
scale was then assigned a score for each of the personality and work attitude 
factors (systematic casewise deletion was implemented) • These scores were 
standarized. These factor scores then are measurements of the presence of 
certain attributes (either self-reported personality characteristics or work 
attitudes) with respect to the sample means for each factor. 

These scores were recoded so that each factor had six categories, ranging 
from higji positive to high negative scores. The factors were then treated like 
any other variables, and frequency distributions with respect to other variables 
were obtained. However, this meant that if one wished to relate race to self- 
reported personality characteristics, it was necessary to look at eight tables - 
one for each of the personality factors. Therefore, each factor was treated 
as a value for one variable, the personality of a respondent (or the work atti- 
tudes of a respondent) . For each value (factor) , a score was given by coll^sing 
the six categories in each factor and assigning a nuniber from -3 to +3, an arbi-- 
trary but logical statistical criterion. A score of zero represented an average 
score for that attribute, a score of -2 or -3 showed a significant tendency to 
score negatively on that factor with respect to the attribute, and a score of 
+2 or +3 showed a significant tendency to score positively for that particular 
factor, again with respect to the principal components of the factor. These 
scores are the scores that appear in the tables throughout the study when 
personality characteristics and work attitudes are related to other variables. 



Study Time Schedule and Procedures 

The entire duration of the study was fifteen months, beginning December 1, 
1971, and extending to February 28, 1973. 

Phase I: December 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 

The initial survey instrument was developed by the study director and 
assistants. The study director visited each of the five sample schools in 
order to facilitate the cooperation of the institution; to become further 
familiarized with both the schools, their personnel and student bodies; and 
to select a field representative on each campus. The first series of in-depth, 
taped interviews (15 per campus) were conducted by the project director • 
and assistants. 

Phase II: February 1, 1972 - March 31, 1972 

Data was collected through the pre-test questionnaire and by means of the 
interviews conducted at each campus. Utilizing the information from both of 
these sources, the questionnaire was revised twice and then shaped into its 
final version. The questionnaires were then printed and distributed to the 
five field representatives. The final series of in-depth taped interviews were 
concluded (15 per campus)* A systematic search and analysis of the literature 
dealing with youth and work was begun as an integral facet of this report. 
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Phase III; April 1. 1972 - Hav 15, 1079 



were flnallL! Lf perso^^^ tJ^e^om Sl/^ keypunching Instructions 

The field representaElv^^Sai t^pr^ess oflSuL^L'^" study were hired, 
in three cases (Fletcher, Reives LrSnn?versiro?'M^t^) l1 
to begin various follow-up procedures to encour^g^ddltL'S'^art^^^^^^ 
Phase IV; May 15. 1972 - June 30, 107? 

the £i« aollar participation o^^'tf,^ r^l^^.^Z^^f.,^''''' 
Phase V; J uly i. 1972 - February 28, 1071 

..e .^d^nls-a:^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ~al ^^^S^^. 
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THE RESPONDENTS: THE CLASSES OF 1972 



The purpose of this chapter is to establish in the reader's mind an over- 
all picture of who our respondents are and what they are like. The chapter is 
divided into four sections: (1) Ten student profiles. One male and one 
female from each of the five selected schools are dealt with individually, . 
considering relevant demographic and attitudinal features and their post-col- 
lege expectations. (2) Frequency distributions of selected demographic vari- 
ables. This section provides a first look at some of the critical variables 
that are considered throughout this report. Among these are school, sex, 
field of study, religious attitudes, ethnic background, and socioecohomic 
status* (3) Three-way frequency distributions of selected demographic vari- 
ables. Here there is a trivariate analysis of the especially important com- 
binations of variables, with control for the sex of the respondent. (4) Cor- 
relational analysis of the relationships between the constructed personality 
and work attitude indices (see Chapter 1), and selected demographic variables. 
This last section provides an introduction to two indices used in the report 
and their connection with the most significant of the demographic variables, 
including school, sex, religious attitudes, and socioeconomic status In 
later chapters, additional correlational analysis will be considered tor other 
variables in connection with the personality and work attitude indices. 

It should be noted here that for all of the tables in this report, 
percentages have been adjusted to the particular N size for each variable* 
Percentage differences for similar categories in different tables reflect 
only the differences in N sizes for that variable. 



I. Personality Profiles 

In an attempt to give more meaning to the vast amounts of statistical 
data that will follow in this and later chapters, specific biographical 
sketches will be given for ten selected students, one male and one female 
from each of the five schpols involved in this research* These profiles 
are meant to provide the reader with a more personal introduction to the 
non-monolithic quality of American college seniors. Here then are profiles 
of ten seniors from the class of 1972. 



John Schmidt of State University 

John Schmidt is 21 years old, \^ite and single. His hometown is in a 
rural area of western Pennsylvania, where he was reared as and still as a 
Methodist, though he rkrely attends church. His father did not complete 
high school, but the family income is supplemented by his mother, who is in 
sales work. John checks his father's occupation as "skilled or semi-skilled 
worker," bringing the family income into the $10,000-$15,000 range. John's 
parents pay for three-quarters of his college education, the rest being 
financed by his own part-time and/or summer work. 
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John says his parents were "very Influential" in his college maior and 
career decisions, and yet they are "not pleased" with their son's career and 
work plans A major in Business Administration, John holds a B- grade no ?nt 

^ Pl«"s are uncertain, John concedes that he will nro- 

bably find a full-time job not in his field, though he has net yet beeuS ?o 
seriously seek a j=b. The problems he expects to encounter ^LrseeX Z 

miSt" t^'T'''' °J educational qualifications," "the tigSt i^b" 

market, and "not knowing what I want to do." John has relltivelv wilh ^ 

$lToo7''^ M'°rf * '^^'t'^ °' <iirection!^X:ctf tf L^ils'ooV 

John's longer lange plans include travel and marriage. He wants m fir>A 
went t^Llf ' * ^° ^i-'". Jo^n says hf 

Sandra Miller of State University 

"f^r^^^"*^" ^^^^'^ M^'^ 2^ y^^^^ Her hometown is checked i<- 

farm or open country." she was raised as a Lutheran, but her current 
gious preference is designated as "none." She is poJiticallv iSer^f ^7 

TJX^s $20,000-$25,000, helps pay for almost^U of 

"cynicaf " "lien'^'f " /Jl' "hardworking." but also as being 

cynical, alienated, and not "moral," She is extremely capable achievlna 
a four-year grade pcinn avarage of "A" in General Arts aZ sSences ^ if^''^"^ 

"toin : f"' '^''w* "'^^ restrictions, in what she wants to do Sandy would 
join a group working tc alJeviate social problems." However becaufr.L 
marrying a student in che summer, she feels a special urgenc^'in finH?„f 

Jr^Sn' f rlT'''' - insti^rf L laraO 

ver's aide" 1h T^"* '° "'"^ employment in the city as 'a law- 

yer s aide. She has net yet sought a job, however, presumably because she i«, 
waiting to develop new skills in summer school. Ideally her ev!Jtn!? 
would be working with children as a .ounselJng psychoSL^ if"^'' 

mi" deLue*h^'i^:i?%'-'''\'f ^^'^ particular'career. Sandra 

^slly'atSnable! ^^^^^'^ problems, feels that the "good life" will be 

R ichard Morganstem of Fletcher State College 

«rh. S""^""^ Morganstem is a flrst-.generatlon college student from the sub- 
urbs of a small city. He is a white German-American. 25 years olH t 
wife who is working full time. Richard is an Evang"iis?,':he s^e'rSjgJ:: ' 
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in which he was reared, but does not attend church. Hib father is a "skilled or 
semi-skilled worker" who earns $15,000-$20,000 annually. His mother is a home- 
maker. Richard is an Education major with a h- average. He has not yet seriously 
sought employment, but expects to take a temporary job in the summer and then 
go into full-time work in his own field in the fall. He expects to have many 
problems when looking for a job, among them the adequacy of his skills and 
educational qualifications, "the tight job market," "finding a job with desir- 
able characteristics," and "not knowing what I want to do." Richard's college 
career has been interrupted by periods of full-time employment, but when talk- 
ing about his future, he states that he is "confused and in constant delib- 
eration with myself and what I want to do." He is often troubled about society 
as well as his role in society. IThen asked to reconsider his college exper- 
ience, Richard Morganstem replies, "I would not attend." 



Jeanne Hall of Fletcher State College 

Jeanne Hall is a 20 year old white German-American, lives in rural Penn- 
sylvania, and was raised as a Lutheran. Since then she has become a Fundamen- 
talist and says she is "very religious." She is married to a graduate student. 
Jeanne's father is a college graduate, a professional, and earns between 
$10,000-$15,000. Her mother is a housewife and a high school graduate. 

Jeanne is an Education major, and holds a B+ grade point average. She 
has completed her degree requirements in less than three years. She wants a 
job very much, but has been unable to obtain any employment despite intensive 
search. Immediate financial difficulties are the greatest concern for Jeanne 
and her husband. She would very much like to open her own nursery school, but 
her husband is encouraging her to find a more secure position because of the 
financial risks involved in attempting to start her own school. 

Jeanne's parents are pleased with her work plans. She expects to have 
a starting salary cf $5 ,000-$8,000, probably as a teacher. She sees herself 
in a very traditional life style and expects to stop working and have a family 
when her husband ent^r^s the job market. However, she likes to work, and des- 
cribes herself as "intelligent," "ambitious," "mature," and "aggressive." 
She says that when she thinks about work she feels "vigorous." 



Gerald Vandenberg of Latham College 

Gerald Vandenberg is 21 years old, white, and single. He was raised in 
the Jewish faith, and though he rarely attends services, he still considers 
himself a Jew- His father and mother, college graduates, are both profes- 
sionals and have a :.cmbined income of $30,000-$40,000. They pay for much of 
their son's educational expenses. 

Gerry is a Business Administration major carrying a C+ grade point aver- 
age. He is unsure .of his post-graduation plans, but thinks he will seek a 
temporary job for the summer of 1972. He has neither sought nor obtained any 
job, and plans to devote most of his time for the next year to his "own inter- 
ests." Gerry sees work as a source of financial security and perhaps, a 
continual source of enjoyment. His salary expectations are not high. UTien 
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asked to describe his feelings about college graduates who postpone entering the 
job market even though they could work if they wanted to, Gerry replies, 
"They're fortunate and I'd do the same if I could." He lists as the most 
important aspects of a job, "personal interest in work" and "chance to engage 
in satisfying leisure activities." His preferred career choice is to be an 
"independent businessman." 

Gerry sees himself as "fun-loving" and "easy-going," but also as "mature," 
"intelligent," and "optimistic." His college experience was, by his own 
admission, a disappointment. He describes his college curriculum as "irrele- 
vant'* and "boring." He would attend Latham again, but adds that he^ would 
change his major. His number one reason for attending college was "I never 
considered any other possibility." 



'larv Ann Ellison of Latham College 

Mary Ann Ellison came to Latham from the suburbs of a middle-sized Pen- 
nsylvania city and a very comfortable life style. Mary Ann is a Presbyterian, 
22 years old, white, and single. She describes herself as "beautiful," 
"loving," and "hardworking." Her father is a professional with a "graduate or 
professional degree beyond the baccalaureate," earning $25,000-$30,000 annually. 
Her mother is a housewife with some college background. Mary Ann's parents 
pay for all of her educational expenses. 

Mary Ann majors in the Biological Sciences, carries a B- average, and 
hopes to take a full-time job in her field in the fall of 1972. She has seri- 
ously sought employment in her field, but has been unable to find a job thus 
far. She feels that it would be easy for her to find employment in some other 
field. Mary Ann thinks that for her the "good life" will be easily attainable. 
She wants to live a life style similar to that of her parents. 

There were not many females in the study who held "traditional" ideas 
about the female role, but Mary Ann was one of them. She is in many ways a 
conservative thinker. She does not want to leave college because that is 
where all of her friends are (she was very active in a sorority). She has 
mixed feelings about going to work, but feels "anxious to prove to myself 
I can do it." 



Paul Monrelli of Metro University 

Paul Monrelli is 22 years old, white, single and very apprehensive about 
society and his role in society. He was raised as a Roman Catholic but now 
selects "none" as his rel-f >ous preference. His father, a high school dropout, 
is unemployed, and his mother, ^o did not attend high school, is a homemaker. 
The annual family income is between $5,000-$8,000. Paul Monrelli comes from a 
major metropolitan area, and sees himself as "intelligent" and "hardworking'* 
but also "cynical" and "insecure." 

A B+ student in the Social Sciences, Paul finances his college education 
by both part-time and summer work (30%) and through scholarships and grants 
(70%). He describes his college life as "meaningful" and "fun." On the other 
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hand» he greatly dislikes work and feels that work is "something I have to do." 
He has decided to continue on to graduate school » with hopes of becoming "a 
secondary school teacher or college professor*" 

Paul says, "I am not sure what wilL happen to me because of the complex- 
ities and injustices of this society's laws and politics*" He feels that today's 
college students are not at all committed to changing the social ills of soci- 
ety. Paul says that he way leave America to find the "good life"- — a goal 
he sees as almost impossible to attain in his present situation. 



Susan Vesper of Metro University 

Susan Vesper is 21 years old, white, single, and Presbyterian. She comes 
from the suburbs of a large Pennsylvania city where her parents both worked. 
Her father, a college graduate and a professional, and her mother, a "proprie- 
tor or manager" with a high school diploma, have a combined income in the 
$15,000-$20,000 range. She is an Education major and carries a B+ grade point 
average. She has been seriously seeking employment as a secondary school 
teacher, but has had no luck. She does hope to find a position by fall 1972, 
and expects to have a starting salary between $5,000-$8,000. Sue's parents 
are pleased with her career plans, and they will continue to provide room and 
board for their daughter for a few more years. This leaves Sue in no parti- 
cular bind as far as her job situation. She wants a life style similar to 
that of her parents, and feels that this "good life" will be "easily attain- 
able*" Susan Vesper's feelings about work are similar to those expressed by 
her peers: "I do not want to work just to make money. I want to be able to 
contribute something to society." 



Eugene Simpson of Reeves College 

Eugene Simpson came to Reeves from the suburbs of a large Pennsylvania 
city and hopes to live a different life style from that of his parents. He 
is 23 years old. Black, and single. He was raised as a Protestant, but now 
has no religious preference. ' His father has a "graduate or professional 
degree beyond the baccalaureate," and is a professional earning $20,000-$25,000, 
Gene's mother is deceased, but his stepmother is a homemaker. 

Gene majors in the Social Sciences, carrying a B- point average. Gene 
is very rare among college students in that he pays for all of his college 
education. He receives no aid from his parents, from scholarships, or loans. 
Carrying the full financial responsibility for his education required Gene to 
take "between five and six years" to complete his college degree. Gene also 
has a great dislike for work and wants to just relax for a while after getting 
his degree, devoting his time to his own interests. He is "uncommitted" 
towards the future. He does not want to have a family* The only clue that 
he gives toward a preferred career choice is that he might work for industry, 
expecting to earn between $12,000-$15,000 at his first job and $20,000-$25,000 
in ten years* He says he assumes he will have a good salary and is more con- 
cerned with doing relevant things. As for college, Gene echoes the senti- 
ments of many graduates when he says, "It's a relief to get out." 
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Brenda T.ppg of Reeves College 

Brenda Long is a 21 year old Black, raised in a large urban community. 
™,^^"^''u ^""^^^ Identifies herself as a Baptist, and attends church 

regularly. Her father, a salesman, had some college background. Her mother 
has special vocational-technical training and is a "skilled or semi-skilled 
7.1 /' u ^^^^^ ^"""^ between $15,000-$20,000, and Brenda's parents 
pay for half of her education. Her work savings pay for the rest. 

^^«o ®''cl!'^\^'^^^^\*'° T"""^ ^^^^ 1^72, and her husband vrtll work full 

time. She herself has "seriously sought but been unable to obtain a job" she 
BrLdf ?^ to accept, and therefore expects to continue on to graduate school. 
Brenda majors in Education and reports an A- average. She describes herself 
as "beautiful," "intelligent," "aggressive," and "confident. "'"Je feeS SL 
lit i 1 " ""t^fV^ ^''^".r^*^ °^ P^"^- When she thinks about work, 
Si J\ "j;^ ^T^^^' motivated." She would Uke to 

have a job where she can be useful to society, but at the same time earn some 
self-satisfaction and fulfillment through advancement and financial reward 
^lt V"t:i"^^"^""^^\^'' """^ """'^ ^" feels confid^nS' 

"^«elevaft!'' b"t""fjn!"' "^"^"8." 



II. Selected Demographic Variables 



students represented from each of the five Pennsylvania 
schools is fairly comparable with the exception of Reeves (Table 2.1-a) This 
is due to the small size of its 1972 graduating class. Latham is very slightly 
over-represented because of its higher response rate. This equality of numbers 
among the five schools was part of the planned sampling procedure. 

Males and females are fairly equally represented in the overall sample - 
iT^i^^A ^ t ''f^^^ objectives of the study (Table 2.1-b). However, among 
lltt-ttl * Latham males are slightly over-represented and conversely, 

of l^ll A f"''?' for females. The equal representation * 

of males and females in this study poses some problems in attempting to make 

s?;?rn:rcent%6Xn°''?' f^^^^ ^ sex'breakdow^ of 

sixty percent (60^) male and forty percent (40%) female. Therefore, in most 

cases where a comparison between the two studies is made, there is control 

for the sex of the respondent. Once again, it is important to remember that 

the nearly equal percentage of males and females is not indicative of any 

equality in representation of the sexes in Pennsylvania colleges, but was a 

planned part of the sampling procedure. 

In terms of age (Table 2.1-c), over four-fifths of the students are 
either twenty-one or twenty-two years old; only five percent (5%) of the 
sample are younger than twenty-one and about one-eighth are older than 
twenty-two. In contrast, only sixty-five percent (65%) of Davis' sample 
either twenty-one or twenty-two. A full thirty percent (30%) were older. 

The racial makeup of the sample is nearly ninety percent (90%) white, with 
virtually all of the remaining ten percent (10%) being Black (Table 2!^l-d) . 
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Most of the latter group is from Reeves, which historically has been an 
institution for Black students. The other schools have a mean sample pop- 
ulation of only four percent (4%) Black. Only two Orientals were included 
in the sample • There were no American Indians, Mexican Americans, nor 
Puerto Ricanso Eight people circled "other" for their race. 

Most of the graduates plan to stay single (86%) until at least the fall 
of 1972 (Table 2.1-e). Six percent (6%) are married and have children. In 
the Davis study, one-fourth of the sample were either married or had been 
married - precisely twice as many as found in this study. This difference 
in the marital status of the respondents in the two studies is most likely 
a function of age - Davis found a higher mean age in his sample, and quite 
logically, more married students. 

Table 2,1-f shows that fifteen percent (15%) of the students* parents were 
unmarried at the time of the survey. Two-thirds of that number were cases where 
either one or both parents had died. It is interesting to note that a student 
in this sample is three times more likely to have no father than he is to have 
no mother. 

Later chapters deal more specifically with the college experience and 
its effects on a number of work-related factors. However, a brief discussion 
in this chapter of the field of study of our college graduates is profitable, 
since college major is an important variable which will be referred to many 
times in this report. 

Table 2cl-g shows the distribution of students among the various fields 
of study. The field of study differences noted in this* study when compared 
to the Davis study are few, and attributable primarily to certain demographic 
differences in the samples. There are increases in Education and the Social 
Sciences, but the choice of schools (particularly Reeves, Fletcher, and 
Metro) and the differences in sex distribution (fifty-fifty, percent male- 
female distribution compared with Davis* sixty-forty percent) are likely 
explanations for the shifts in field of study. This issue will be addressed 
in depth in later chapters. 

There were one hundred respondents who chose "Other" as the "major aca- 
demic area in which you will be receiving your baccalaureate degree." Most 
of these fell into six categories: (1) Majors in Human Development - 26. 
T^e College of Human Development at State University (where all of this group 
of respondents attended school) is an interdisciplinary college, and many 
students presumably felt that the choices offered them (Social Sciences, 
Health Professions, etc.) were too narrow or not wholly appropriate for their 
particular field of study; (2) Majors in the newer Environmental or Physical 
Sciences - 18; (3) Majors in the Fine Arts - 16; (4) Majors classified under 
the Humanities - 14; (5) Majors in Journalism - 9; and (6) Majors in Econo- 
mics - 5* The remaining twelve "Other" responses were widely spread over a 
ttumber of academic areas* 
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Table 2U 



Selected Demographic Characteristics of the Sample 



2*l-a School 





% 


N 


State University 


22 


408 


Fletcher btate uoiiege 




AO? 


Latham College 


9S 




Metro University 






Rueves College 








100 


1860 


2*l-b Sex 








z 


N 


Male 


49 


908 


Female 


51 


950 




100 


1858 


2»l-c Age 










N 


19 or younger 


1 


6 


20 


4 


68 


21 


ay 




22 


24 


443 


23 


3 


62 


24 


1 


25 


25 


2 


38 


26-30 


3 


59 


31 or older 


_3 


52 




100 


1856 


2«l~d Race 








X 


N 


Black ^ 


9 


178 


Orie^ital 


■ 1 


2 


White 


■ 89 


1660 


Other 


J, 


8 




100 


1848 



2*l-e Marital Status 



Single 

Married by Fall 1972 
Married, have children 
Married, no children 
Divorced, separated, 
widowed 



% 


M 


73 


1356 


13 


243 


6 


102 


7 


134 


1 


17 



100 1852 
2.1-f Parent's Marital Status 





% 


N 


Married 


85 


1582 


Divorced 


4 


70 


Separated 


2 


39 


Mother Deceased 


2 


39 


Father Deceased 


6 


112 


Both Deceased 


_1 


11 




100 


1853 


2.1-g College Major 






% 


N 


Business Administration 6 


119 


Engineering 


6 


119 


Physical Sciences 


6 


109 


Education 


35 


642 


Health Professions 


3 


48 


Biological Sciences 


6 


103 


Agriculture 


1 


9 


Psychology 


7 


128 


Social Sciences 


14 


262 


Humanities 


11 


203 


Other 


_5 


100 




100 
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Socloeconotntc Status 

James Davis describes the socioeconomic status of a family as "the 
possession or lack of possession of the things or characteristics which are 
preferred in a given society." Variable factors in the determination of 
one's SES are income, occupation, education, and to a lesser extent, religion 
and hometown characteristics* Using a procedure very similar to that used by 
Davis, an index of socioeconomic status was developed by combining three vari- 
ables in such a way that four distinct SES categories were created. The com- 
ponent variables are parent income, father occupation, and father education. 
For each of these variables it was possible to attain a score of either zero or 
one. The scores from each of the three variables are added, creating an index 
rated in four categories with values from zero to three, with zero being the 
lowest of the four SES classes, and three being the highest. The recoding of 
the three component variables was done in the following way: 

Father Education 
(0) - no college experience (1) - college experience 

Father Occupation 
(0) - blue collar, unemployed (1) - white collar 

Parent Income 
(0) - $10,000 and under (1) - over $10,000 

A more detailed summary of this combining and recoding of variables is found 
in Chapter 1, (Methodology). One limitation of this index should be noted, 
and that is the possible invalidity of the recoding of those students who did 
not respond to any or all of the three component variables as a zero for the 
variable (s) to which they did not respond. It was hypothesized that a student 
who failed to respond to one of these three questions would in most cases be 
coded as zero if the information were known. The reason for not desiring 
systematic casewise deletion was that a large number of cases would be lost 
(13%). Test runs utilizing casewise deletion for students who did not respond 
to one of the three questions were obtained, compared to those where casewise 
deletion was bypassed in favor of recoding, and It was determined that In 
every case the values obtained in the statistical tests for the two sepa^rate 
runs were remarkably valid and would be a superior alternative to casewise 
deletion for the puripose of this study. The results of the creation of this 
new variable (referred to throughout the report as "socioeconomic status" or, 
more briefly, "SES") are found in Table 2.2-k. 

Considering each of the socioeconomic status variables separately, we find 
some interesting results. The income of the students* parents very clearly 
centers around the $10, 000-$ 15, 000 category. In the Davis study, the median 
income was approximately $7,500. This sharp increase is most probably attri- 
butable primarily to economic inflation in the past decade (Table 2.2-a). 

As far as father's occupation is concerned, there has been surprisingly 
little change over the past decade, at least when considering the general 
categories used In each study (Table 2.2-b). The only clear difference is that 
the present study shows only one-tenth the ntuaiber of farmers and farm workers. 
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There are more skilled and semi-skilled workers in this study, but this may 
be a function of the kinds of schools that were chosen for the sample. Metro 
and Fletcher especially contributed to these occupational categories. Over 
half of the students reported that their mothers were housewives (57%). 
Another one- fourth were either professionals or clerical workers, with the 
remainder widely distributed throughout the other categories (Table ' 2.2-c) . 

Forty-one percent (41%) of the students ^s fathers had college experience, 
virtually equal to the number found in the Davis study (Table 2.1-d). However, 
the category labeled "vocational-technical school" was not included in Davis' 
questionnaire, and it seems very probable that those 1961 graduates whose 
fathers had had educational training beyond high school in a vocational-tech- 
nical school may have been forced into responding "some college" or "college 
graduate." Therefore the comparison may be misleading. However, one differ- 
ence in the two studies which is notable is the fifteen percent (15%) difference 
in the number of fathers who did not graduate from high school (24% to 39%). 
The mothers' educational attainment (Table 2.2-e) varies from that of the 
fathers most notably in two categories: "high school graduate," where there 
are sixteen percent (16%) fewer fathers (25% to 41%); and "holders of graduate 
degrees," where there are four times as many fathers as there are mothers 
(13% to 3%). 

Although not included in the SES index, religious preference and ethni- 
city have proved to be in many cases good predictor variables (Tables 2.2-f 
to j). Whether they are purely status indices is difficult to evaluate; 
there are many social and psychological implications. Nevertheless, the fre- 
quency distributions for these variables make for some salient suggestions. 
The most striking of these is that religion and the churches are losing 
influence with college-age people. The Davis study teports that eighty-five 
percent (85%) of his senior respondents were in the same religion at gradua- 
tion as that in which they were raised. The present study reports only about 
two-thirds. A religious-fall index was created (See Chapter 1) showing that 
seventy percent (70%) of those included in the frequency distribution are 
traditional; that Is, in the same religion as that in which they were raised. 
However, this percentage does not include those who went from Catholic to 
Protestant, Protestant to Other, and so forth. It is not clear whether these 
people should be classified as traditional or not. Therefore, for the total 
sample, only two out of three maintained their original religious affiliations. 
Davis noted a nine percent (9%) increase in the "nones" - from original 
religion to present no-rellgion statjus, whereas in the present study there is 
an increase oi twenty-s^ven percent (27%). One-third of the Protestants, 
one-third of the Roman Catholics, and one-fifth of the Jews dropped their 
religious affiliations by the time they reached graduation. 

An examination of the 113 students circling "Other" as their original 
religious preference shows that about half are Fundamentalist Protestants cf 
some specific faith (Baptist, Methodist, etc.). Another half-dozen are 
Greek Catholic, fourteen are Orthodox, twelve are non-denominational 
Christians, and the rest are widely scattered. The pattern for the 146 
"Other" responses for the students* present religious preference was much 
the se^e. The only variation was a slight moving away from the organized or 
conservative religions, and a few additions of several non-Western religions 
as well as a number of "personal" religions. 
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The religiosity of the college graduates (measured in terms of how 
often one attends church) shows that only one out of four ^"end church 
regular ly. On the other hand, about eighty percent (80/) do attend church, 
even if it is only rarely. Chapter 3 (The Respondents - What They Believe) 
presents additional discussion of religious impact and religiosity. 

Ethnic background is another variable that was created from other vari- 
ables. A brief discussion of how this index was created is therefore pro- 
fitable before an evaluation of the results are discussed. Two variables, 
nresent religious preference and national origins, were combined by looking 
arr^wo-way frequency distribution, deleting the smallest categories (there 
were potentially 85 ethnic groups), and simply recoding the original vari- 
ables. One-eighth of the total sample of 1.860 were not included in this 
index, for the reason that many of the possible categories were too small 
with which to work (e.g. Scandinavian Catholic. Italian Protestant). There- 
fore, the percentages for categories that exist in other variables (Jews. 
Blacks, "nones") do not exactly match those in the ethnic background index. 
The "no religion" category is the largest with twenty-nine percent (29Z), fol- 
lowed by the German and Anglo-Saxon Protestants and Blacks. These four 
groups make up sixty percent (60X) of the total sample, and iwo-thirds of 
the respondents included in the index. Various Catholic groups comprise 
another one-fourth of the sample. The value of ethnic backgrounci as a pre- 
dictor variables will be discussed at length in later chapters. It has 
some surprising implications in such areas as work ;"itudes, self-reported 
personality characteristics, career expectations and desires, and life styles. 

When compared to the results of the Davis study, the SES variables of 
hometown and future hometown (Table 2.2-1 and m) reflect »«"y .f^^i"*^ 
population trends of the past decade. There is a five percent (5%) decrease 
in the numbers of students coming from rural areas, a fourteen percent (14%) 
decrease in those living in a central city (be it large or small), and a fifteen 
nercent (15%) increase in the numbers of students living in the suburbs of 
metropolitan areas. The present study also elicits a comparison between the 
hometown of a respondent and the future hometown he desires. Most of the cate- 
gories show a low rate of defection; that is. a person raised in one type of 
hometown setting is most likely td wish to make his future home in the same 
setting. Exceptions to this are the small cities and the metropolitan areas 
with a population of over two million (whether city or suburb), in which 
the trend is away from a return. The big gainer is the college community, a 
category not included in Davis' questionnaire. It shows a jump from three 
percent (3%) to fifteen percent (15%). It will be seen that despite the dis- 
enchantment associated with the college experience, the college community 
itself is perceived, by some students at least, as a sanctuary. The comments 
of a number of graduating seniors would certainly suggest that the college 
community does incorporate a number of desirable characteristics. Primarily, 
students feel-that it is the one setting in which they can be spared the 
negative feature's of the big city and still enjoy some flexibility in the pur- 
suit of a chosen life style. There is also a fairly large gain (17% to 25%) 
in the number of graduates who would like to set up their homes in rural areas. 
Many students express a desire for a life style setting with minimal problems 
of transportation, environmental pollution, and personal security. The empha- 
sis on a rural setting also reflects a desire on the part of some students for 
a more simple life, where one can enjoy and be part of the land. These gains 
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Table 2.2 



Socioeconomic 



2«2-a Parent Income 





% 


N 


Less than $5000 


4 


78 


$5000-$ 7499 


8 


151 


$7500-$9999 


14 


259 


$10,000-$14,999 


28 


519 


$15,000-$19,999 


14 


257 


$'?0,000-$24,999 


9 


173 


$25,000-$29,999 


5 


84 


$30,000-$40,000 


3 


60 


Over $40,000 


4 


69 


I have no Idea 


10 


182 


Parent's deceased 


__1 


4 




100 


1786 


2.2-b Father Occupation 




% 


N 


Housewife 


1 


3 


Professional 


26 


480 


Proprietor, Manager 20 


373 


Sales 


7 


131 


Clerical 


3 


58 


Skilled, seml-sklll 


33 


610 


Unskilled 


5 


84 


Farmer, farm worker 


1 


14 


Not employed 


3 


47 


Father deceased 


1 


26 


100 


1826 


2.2-c Mbthjcr Occupation 




7. 


N 


Housewife 


57 


1044 


Professional 


11 


1209 


Proprietor, Manager 


2 


' 38 


Sales 


4 


70 


Clerical 


13 


237 


Skilled, seml-sklll 


8 


156 


Unskilled 


3 


60 


Farmer, farm worker 


0 


1 


Not employed 


1 


20 


Mother deceased 


1 


7 



100 1842 



of the Sample 

2.2-d Father Educational 
Attainment 





% 


N 


8th grade or less 


11 


211 


Some high school 


13 


235 


High school graduat( 


B 25 


469 


Vo-tech school 


8 


158 


Some college 


12 


218 


College graduate 


16 


295 


Graduate degree (s) 


13 


237 


I don't know 


1 


17 


Father deceased 


_J, 


3 




100 


1843 


2.2-e Mother Educational 


Attainment 








% 


N 


8th grade or less 


7 


124 


Some hl^ school 


14 


251 


High school graduate 41 


767 


Vo-tech school 


9 


169 


Some college 


11 


200 


College graduate 


14 


257 


Graduate degree (s) 


3 


59 


I don't know 


1 


17 


Mother deceased 


_0 


2 




100 


1846 



2»2-f Religion in which 



Reared 





Z 


N 


Protestant 


52 


965 


Roman Catholic 


34 


621 


Jewish 


7 


119 


Other 


6 


113 


None 


_1 


23 




100 


1841 


2.2-g Present Religious 


Preference 








Z 


N 


Protestant 


35 


644 


Roman Catholic 


24 


427 


Jewish 


5 


96 


Other 


8 


146 


None 


28 


516 



30 



iOO 1829 
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Table 2.2 ( cont'd.) 



2.2-h Religious Fall 

% N 



2.2-1 Hometown 



Traditional 
Non-traditional 



71 
29 



1117 
466 



100 1583 



2.2-1 Religiosity 



Regtilarly 
Occasionally 
Rarely 
Not at All 



26 
28 
28 
18 



N 

482 
510 
515 
343 



100 1850 



2.2-j Ethnic Background 





m 

A 


N 


Anglo-Saxon Protestant 


11 


177 


German Protestant 


17 


283 


Scandinavian Protestant 


1 


21 


Irish Catholic 


5 


73 


German Catholic 


4 


64 


Italian Catholic 


7 


111 


Polish Catholic 


4 


60 


Jewish 


6 


96 


Keligion 


29 


472 


Black 


11 


178 


Slavic Protestant 


1 


21 


Slavic Catholic 


_4 


72 




100 


1628 



2.2-k Socioeconomic 
Status 





% 


N 


Very Low 


30 


561 


Middle Low 


22 


416 


Middle High 


19 


348 


Very High 


29 


535 




100 


1860 





% 


N 


Farm, open country 


17 


315 


College community 


3 


62 


Suburb 2 million + 


11 


209 


Suburb 500,000 + 


11 


190 


Suburb 100,000 + 


11 


193 


Suburb 100,000 - 


17 


317 


City 2 million + 


7 


123 


City 500,000 + 


4 


81 


City 100,000 + 


3 


50 


City 50,000 + 


4 


69 


City 10,000 + 


6 


107 


City 10,000 - 


_6 


116 




100 


1832 


2.2-m Future Hometown 


(desired) 








% 


N 


Farm, open country 


25 


453 


College community 


15 


271 


Suburb 2 million + 


5 


103 


Suburb 500,000 + 


10 


179 


Stiburb 100,000 + 


11 


202 


Suburb 100,000 - 


18 


327 


City 2 million + 


4 


70 


City 500,000 + 


4 


68 


City 100,000 + 


2 


33 


City 50,000 + 


2 


36 


City 10,000 + 


2 


47 


City 10,000 - 


_2 


35 




100 


1824 
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teen percent (15%) or, put «,re dramat^,n5 ' decrease of fif- 

lived In a city have changed th.l^ T ! ""^-half of those students »h„ 

trend in life settings S^afftoAT K?"^""""'- ^—arn the 
of the big „etropoliL are^'f Zy trl'l^'lZ't' Z^'"^''^'' el^r'Lnt 
of the small city, and toward the per'elved «? J, ''• en,lto-.Ment 
^-edo„ Of the college co^unity a^d'thlXUl^L^e^^^ilf-^.^rS:?'"^' 

attenS.Tca'^^rt^^'srSt^: the student 

Lfrt:\-\rroTti^^^^^^^^ 

jSteXt^-i^tl^^^^^^^^^ 
hometown, and ethnic background * religious preference, 

are "^slll^lT^^^^^^^^ of the sexes in the sample there 

are exceptions, with botrsub-sa^pLs l^n'-M''"'^ University and Metro 
bution Fletcher and Reeves ea^'sW 3-S ^"^^ fifty-fifty sex distri- 

school-sex differences are related j-^ male-female ratio. These 

report, and should be kept in Snd °' discussions later In the 

s^n^y^^^^^^^^ uXl-^^^^^o.^y related to his field of 

Ts- - ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Reeves and fikfr^Vior 

Reeves, sixty Perce\\%^orcf"tjr:alr:nd"T;^'^ °' ^^^^^^ -J-s. At 
females are in Education, Mos^ of S ^ eighty-five percent (85%) of the 
several in the Humanities and the Phvc/% Social Sciences wltJ 

has precisely the same breSdoS'orS':%\^"^ Biological Sciences? Flet^l^er 
remaining are made up of fin o!S ^'^"^ation majors as does Reeves T^^ 
Humanities, and othe"? s1iince°^Jo^s°' T^lir't^' P^J Llogy 

cult«e Statel\SsUy\':: T""]' repres'eJlLd'^' 

culture majors, and Metro has over th^^l 7 '^I'^e of the Aeri- 

njajors (both male and female) VirtuaUv'S? 5%.°' ""^^^^^ Profession 
majors are found at State UniversiS and L^t. ;^^B"sl^ess Administration 

at each school! iit rhfitd-He^^o^^^" -^a"— p^L 
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Table 2.3 
School, Sex, and Field of Study 



School 


Busin. 
Admin. 


Engln. 


Physl. 
Scien. 


Educa . 


Health 
Profe. 


Blolo. 
Scien. 


State U. 


M 
24 


5 


M 
19 


0 


M 
6 


1 


M 
7 


41 


M 
1 


F 

% 

4 


M F 

% 

6 5 


Fletcher 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


55 


84 


0 


0 


3 2 


Latham 


18 


4 


19 


1 


10 


9 


2 


20 


0 


1 


8 11 


Metro 


1 


0 


13 


0 


10 


8 


9 


28 


4 


14 


10 4 


Reeves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


59 


85 


2 


0 


2 5 


Total % 


12 


2 


13 


1 


8 


4 


18 


51 


1 


4 


6 5 



Agric. Psych. Socio. Human. Other N 
School Scien. 



State U. 


^ % 

4 


F 
1 


M 
5 


8 


M 
■ 12 


12 


M 
5 


7 


M 
11 


18 


M 

(204) 


F 

(200) 


Fletcher 


0 


0 


5 


2 


-21 


5 


8 


4 


3 


2 


(150) 


(55) 


Latham 


0 


0 


8 


13 


15 


6 


14 


30 


8 


4 


(295) 


(159) 


Metro 


0 


0 


5 


17 


36 


10 


12 


18 


2 


1 


(190) 


(212) 


Reeves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


8 


3 


3 


0 


0 


(63) 


(112) 



Total % 1 0 5 8 21 8 10 12 6 5 (902) (938) 
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Fletcher and Reeves somewhat underrepresented. Psychology majors are found at 
every school but Reeves. They are otherwise normally distributed, with the 
exception of the females at Metro and Latham, who together account for three- 
fourths of the female Psychology majors; and Fletcher, which is so predomi- 
nately Education as to be underrepresented in nearly every other field of 
study. Social Science majors are found at every school in relatively high pro- 
portions. Metro is particularly high in Social Science majors, where over 
one-f.hird of the males (though only 10% of the females) are in this field of 
study. The Humanities are relatively underrepresented at Reeves, Fletcher, and 
State University. 

There are significant differences in SES from school to school (Table 2 A). 
It seems clear that an individual's SES is at least partially a determining 

factor in the choice of one's school, whether it be direct or indirect . By j 
far, Latham shows the highest mean SES for both males and females. State 
University is fairly evenly distributed for the four SES categories, but the 
females show a slight over representation in the higher SES groups • Metro 
shows a somewhat low mean SES, but only for the males^ Metro females, as it 
turns out, are a very interesting sub-sample. Certain of these SES and reli- 
gious-ethnic characteristics play a strong role in the determination of the 
work and life style attitudes that the Metro females as a group hold. These 
relationships will be discussed in later chapters. Fletcher shows a SES 
distribution very similar to Metro. The males clearly have a low mean SES, 
but it is much lower than that of their female counterparts, whose modal SES 
score was in the mid-low group. Reeves shows over half of their students in 
the lowest of the four SES categories, mostly a function of the school's racial 
makeup. Blacks are highly cverrep resented in the low SES categories. With the 
exception of Reeves, each of the schools has between ninety-seven percent (97%) 
and ninety-nine percent (99%) white students in the sample. Reeves is eighty- 
six percent (86%) Black, but a sex breakdown shows that only eight percent (8%) 
of the white students at Reeves are females. The racial makeup at Reeves 
accounts for many of the differences that the school exhibited in the data 
analysis (Table 2c 5). 

Although the tables are not presented here, it is important to follow nbe 
school-sex-SES relationships with respect to the specific variables that make 
up the SES index. Concerning parent income, one can see a fairly normal curve 
around the median income of $10,000-$15,000 (Table 2.2-a). A cross tabulation 
of income by school and sex shows great variation among the several groups. 
Hales and females report comparable parent incomes, but the females are more 

likely to not know how much their parents are making. Presumably, the males, J 
who are generally more likely to need employment, are more aware of family 
income than ate femalee. Latham, where the median family income is about 
$20,000, has the majority of those students whose families incomes are over 
$30,000. State University is represented normally in most of the Income brack- 
ets with the exception of their somewhat greater number in the middle income 
brackets ($7,500-$15,000) . Fletcher, very low in the high income brackets, is 
overrepresented in the $5,000-$7,500 income class. Metro and Reeves, both 
underrepresented in the over $20,000 income brackets, show their largest per- 
centages in the very low and middle income categori<*s (under $5,000 to $15,000). 

Similar social class characteristics appear for the father's occupational 
status among the five schools. Overall, professionals, proprietor/managers, 
and skilled/semi-skilled workers make up four-fifths of the responses 
Q (Table 2.2-b). With the exception of State University, which again is normally 
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Table 2.4 
School, Sex, and SES 





VERY 


MID 


MID 


VERY 






SCHOOL 


LOW 


LOW 


HIGH 


HIGH 


N 




SES 


SES 


SES 


SES 








M 




M 




M F 
% 


M 




M 


F 


State U. 


25 


27 


25 


24 


19 19 


31 


30 


(204) 


(204) 


Fle.tcher 


37 


32 


25 


30 


20 20 


18 


19 


(151) 


(256) 


Latham 


14 


24 


13 


8 


21 16 


52 


52 


(297) 


(161) 


Metro 


33 


35 


28 


24 


22 18 


17 


23 


(191) 


(213) 


Reeves 


42 


60 


35 


22 


11 11 


12 


6 


(65) 


(116) 


TOTAL % 


26 


34 


22 


22 


20 18 


32 


26 


(908) 


(950) 










Table 2.5 
















School, 


Sex, and Race 
















ORIEN- 












SCHOOL 


BLACK 


TAL 


WHITE 


OTHER 


N 






M 




M 




M F 


M 




M 


F 


State U. 


1 


3 


0 


0 


98 96 


1 


1 


(204) 


(204) 


Fletcher 


1 


1 


1 


0 


98 99 


0 


0 


(150) 


(254) 


Latham 


1 


1 


0 


1 


98 97 


1 


1 


(296) 


(160) 


Metro 


2 


2 


0 


0 


97 98 


1 


0 


(190) 


(213) 


Reeves 


65 


98 


0 


0 


35 2 


0 


0 


(63) 


(112) 


TOTAL % 


6 


13 


0 


0 


93 87 


1 


0 


(903) 


(943) 
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represented In each of the occupational categories, there Is heavy grouping 
of these three occupational categories according to their social class standing 
for the other schools. Professionals are highly concentrated at Latham, as are 
proprietor /managers. Both of these categories are somewhat underrepresented at 
Reeves and Fletcher, and professionals are also less likely to be found at 
Metro. These three schools are somewhat high in their percentages for skilled 
workers (Latham is very low), but of the 84 graduates who said their fathers 
were unskilled workers, nearly half were from ^tro. 

"Mother occupation" is another SES variable which shows interesting sex 
and school variations. Female college students are significantly more likely 
to have working mothers than are male college students. Fletcher and Reeves 
are the two schools that overreport working mothers. These two schools show 
percentages that are significantly higher than the mean in both the skilled/ 

semi-skilled and unskilled and working categories. As expected, the mothers ^ 
of Latham students are very likely to be professionals. 

A similar pattern is found for "father educational attainment." Fletcher, 
Reeves, and Metro graduates are very low in the percentages of fathers with col- 
lege experience, and the first two are overrepresented in the grade school/ 
high^school dropout categories. Metro graduates have a very high percentage 
of fathers going to vocational-technical school. Latham graduates, on the other 
hand, have fathers who make up one-half of the college graduate and graduate 
degree categories. One-half of the sixteen respondents who said that they did 
not know their father ^s educational attainment were from Reeves. 

Although the mothers of our college students are slightly less likely to 
get a college degree and very less likely to continue on for graduate degrees, 
they are a good bit more likely to make it through high school. They are sim- 
ply more likely to stop at that point in the educational process. The school 
differences found for "mother educational attainment" are very similar to 
those found for "father educational attainment." 

Ajnother important difference is found in the relative SES ratings of males 
and females in the sample. Females are significantly more likely to b^ from 
the lowest SES category (34% to 26%), and are less likely to come from the 
highest SES category (26% to 32%). However, this relationship holds up much 
stronger at Reeves than in the remaining schools, most probably because of the 
sex differences in racial makeup at that school. Virtually all of the female 
students at Reeves are Black, as opposed to only two-thirds of the males. 

As expected, there are many differences in the hometown of the respondents 
with respect to school, although there are none with regard to sex (Table 2.6). 
State University students come from many different hometown settings,, being 
widely distributed throughout both large and small cities as well as the su- 
burbs. They are somewhat overrepresented in the rural hometown category. 
Fletcher students come primarily from the suburbs and central areas of the 
surrounding medium-sized cities, and from the rural areas of that section of 
the state. Whereas State University attracts students from all over the state, 
Fletcher apparently is very localized, which is reasonable considering the size 
of the schools. Latham, as is deducible from the relatively high SES of that 
sub-sample, draws its students both from within and out of state, from the 
suburbs (primarily from suburbs of very large cities), college communities, and 
the surrounding rural areas. Metro, located in a large city, draws many of 
its students from that city. Others are from the many suburbs and small cities 
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Table 2.6 
School, Sex, and Hometown 



School 

State U 

Fletcher 

Latham 

Metro 

Reeves 

TOTALZ 



State U 

Fletcher 

Latham 

Metro 

Reeves 

TOTAL 7. 



State U 

Fletcher 

Latham 

Metro 

Reeves 

TOTAL % 



Farm or 

Open 

Country 

M F 
X 

26 21 

15 26 
13 11 

16 13 

13 9 

17 18 

Suburb 
100,000- 

M F 
Z 

16 19 
19 22 

14 13 
21 17 

11 11 

17 18 

City 
10,000+ 

M F 
X 

6 6 

7 4 
6 4 

8 9 

6 4 

7 5 



College 
Community 

M ■ F 
X 

3 3 

4 6 
4 8 

1 1 

2 3 
"i 4 

City 

2 Mllllon+ 

M F 
% 

6 9 

I 1 

4 2 

3 4 

35 . 36 

~l "8 

City 
10,000- 

M F 
Z 

5 6 

II 7 
5 ' 7 
7 7 
3 5 

6 6 



Suburb 

2 Mllllon+ 

M F 
X 

11 11 

1 4 

27 23 

7 8 

6 3 

"14 10 

City 

500,000+ 

M F 
Z 

3 2 

0 2 

3 2 

6 9 

10 15 

1 ~5 

N 

M F 
Z 

(204) (201) 
(150) (254) 
(292) (159) 
(190) (210) 
(63) (107) 
7899)" 7931) 



Suburb 
500,000+ 

M F 
Z 

11 10 

2 5 

9 15 

20 18 

5 1 

11 "io 

City 

100,000+ 

M F 
Z 

1 3 
5 6 

2 1 
2 1 
2 2 



Suburb 
100,000+ 

M F 

% 

7 7 

23 15 

13 13 

5 9 

3 3 

11 To 

City 
50 ,000+ 

M F 

% 

5 2 

11 4 

1 1 

3 4 

3 7 



2 3 4 3 
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on the periphery of that urban area. Metro also draws students from many parts 
of the state as well as from bordering states. Located in a small city and nre- 
dominately an institution for Blacks, Reeves College has half of its student 
body coming from the central part of the nearby large city. However the 
remaining fifty percent (50%) are very widely spread throughout the other home- 
town categories. The least represented categories are the large city suburbs 
where the mean is over three times greater than the actual representation for* 
thrsd^oolf^"* ^^^^ distribution is easily explained by the racial makeup of 

The relation of SES to hometown is also charted (Table 2.7). Several im- 
portant relationships between school and SES again manifest themselves. The 
two categories with the highest mean SES are the suburbs of very large cities 
\ the college communities - precisely the categories where the school with 
the highest mean SES rating (Latham) is ovarrepresented. There are two dif- 
ferences by sex in this frequency distribution: First, there are more lower 
SES females in the small cities (this is most probably the effect of the Fletcher 
females; who are represented more than their male counterparts); and Second, 
although the two large city categories have the lowest mean SES for both sexes, 
it is significantly lower for the females (this is probably best explained by 
the effects of the greater representation of Reeves females). 

Although there is some degree of fealty to one's original hometown set- 
ting, the college socialization process evidently diminishes the school-SES 
relation to hometown to some degree, as is shown by a comparison of Table 2.6 
with Table 2.8, the latter dealing with the future hometown preference of the 
respondents. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, the trend is away from 
city life and toward life in a rural or college setting. There is a trend 
toward evenness in the distribution for each school in each hometown category 
although it is far from being normally distributed. 

An examination of the religious orientation of the respondents from each " 
school greatly helps in understanding more about the kind of students who 
attend each school. Table 2.9 shows the relationship between school, sex, and 
original religion > State University is somewhat overrepresented in Roman 
Catholics, as well as Jewish females, Fletcher has very few Jews, and somewhat 
more Protestant females than expected, with a corresponding underrepresentatlon 
of Roman Catholics. Protestants are somewhat overrepresented at Latham, where 
there are relatively few Roman Catholics. Half of the Jewish males are at 
Latham, yet only six percent (67.) of the Jewish females in the sample attend 
that school, Metro students are far less likely to be Protestant than any- 
thing else, but that statement applies particularly to the females. One-third 
of the Reman Catholic females and over half of the Jewish females in the sample 
attend Metro. There are no Jews at Reeves College, and relatively few Roman 
Catholics. Most of the respondents checked "Protestants" or "Other" as their 
religious background. An item analysis showed that virtually all of the Reeves 
students giving "Other" as the religions in which they were reared were Baptists. 

An analysis of the present religious preference of the respondents shows 
a lessening of the school differences (Table 2.10). The religious characteris- 
tics 01 the sample as discussed in the preceding paragraph all hold for present 
religious preference, with the qualification that all three of the major reli- 
gions (Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish) lost between twenty to thirty-five 
percent (20-35%) of their members. There were more male defectors than females, 
but both sexes contributed heavily to the "none" category. Latham was the leader 
among schools m the number of defectors for both sexes. Fletcher females were 
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Table 2.7 
SES, Sex, and Hometown 



Farm or 



Open College Suburb Suburb Suburb 

Country Community 2 Million+ 500,000+ 100,000+ 





M 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F- 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M F 

% 




19 


21 


3 


3 


6 


7 


10 


8 


9 8 


Mid Low 


18 


20 


2 


2 


8 


6 


12 


6 


10 11 


Mid High 


21 


18 


3 


4 


14 


10 


11 


12 


10 9 


Very High 


11 


12 


4 


7 


24 


16 


10 


16 


14 13 


TOTAL % 


i7 


12" 


3 


4 


14 


10 


11 


10 


IT To 




Suburb 
100,000- 


City 

2 Million+ 


City 

500,0004- 


City 

100,000+ 


City 
50,000+ 




M 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M F 
% 


Very Low 


20 


14 


8 


13 


4 


8 


3 


2 


5 4 


Mid Low 


18 


18 


8 


7 


4 


7 


2 


3 


4 6 


Mid High 


15 


20 


3 


5 


.3 


2 


3 


5 


3 2 


Very High 


15 


21 


4 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 1 


TOTAL % 


17 


18 


6 


8 


I 


5" 


2 


3 


4 I 



City City 

10,000+ 10,000- N 

M F M F n F 

% % % 



Very Low 


9 


7 


6 


5 


(234) 


(308) 


Mid Low 


6 


5 


8 


9 


(203) 


(212) 


Mid High 


8 


7 


7 


6 


(178) 


(164) 


Very High 


4 


2 


5 


6 


(284) 


(247) 


TOTAL % 


7 


5 




? 


(899) 


(931) 
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Table 2.8 

School, Sex, and Desired Future Hometown 



Farm or 



College 



Suburb 



Suburb 



Suburb 



School 


Country 


Community 


2 Million+ 


500, 


000+ 


100,000+ 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 




% 












% 




% 


State U 


25 


21 


15 


21 


8 


5 


11 


9 


13 13 


Fletcher 


40 


35 


4 


7 


0 


4 


3 


5 


12 14 


Latham 


26 


21 


22 


33 


9 


6 


13 


8 


9 10 


Metro 


18 


15 


13 


13 


5 


7 


17 


11 


8 11 


Reeves 


26 


22 


12 


3 


3 


4 


10 


9 


10 9 


TOTAL 7. 


26 


24 


15 


15 


6 


5" 


12 


0 


10 iZ 




Suburb 
100,000- 


City 

2 Million+ 


City 
500,000+ 


City 
100, 


000+ 


City 
50,000+ 




M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M F 

% 


State U 


14 


13 


3 


6 


3 


7 


2 


1 


3 3 


Fletcher 


S4 


30 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


■4 


3 2 


Latham 


12 


12 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


Metro 


20 


19 


4 


6 


6 


8 


1 


4 


1 2 


Reeves 


12 


30 


10 


7 


8 


5 


0 


1 


2 4 


TOTAL % 


16 


20 


4 


4 


3 


4 


1 


2 


2 2 




City 
10,000+ 


City 
10,000- 


N 












M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M 

7. 


F 








State U 


3 


1 


1 


1 


(203) 


(198) 








Fletcher 


3 


1 


6 


2 


(149) 


(255) 








Latham 


2 


3 


1 


2 


(289) 


(159) 








Metro 


5 


3 


2 


1 


(190) 


(210) 








Reeves 


5 


2 


3 


5 


(61) 


(108) 








TOTAL % 


1 


1 


1 


2 


(892) 


(930) 
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Table 2.9 
School, Sex, and Original Religion 



Roman 

School Protestant Catholic Jewish Other None 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 








X 




Z 




Z 




X 








State U 


45 


43 


41 


40 


8 


8 


5 


7 


1 


2 


(204) 


(202) 


Fletcher 


57 


68 


39 


27 


2 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


(150) 


(254) 


Latham 


63 


66 


21 


26 


12 


2 


2 


4 


2 


3 


(294) 


(161) 


Metro 


39 


28 


47 


53 


9 


12 


5 


6 


6 


1 


(190) 


(213) 


Reeves 


57 


60 


21 


11 


0 


0 


18 


28 


3 


1 


(61) 


(110) 


TOTAL 7, 


53 


52 


34 


34 


"8 


T 


~5 


~8 


T 


2 


(899) 


(946) 



Table 2.10 

School, Sex, and Present Religious Preference 



Roman 

Protestant Catholic Jewish Other None 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


M 


F 




% 




% 




X 




X 




% 






State U 


29 


30 


25 


28 


6 


6 


7 


9 


32 27 


(202) 


(202) 


Fletcher 


40 


56 


23 


24 


2 


2 


6 


4 


30 14 


(149) 


(254) 


Latham 


34 


39 


14 


19 


8 


3 


6 


4 


39 35 


(292) 


(161) 


Metro 


27 


19 


32 


35 


8 


10 


8 


9 


25 28 


(190) 


(211) 


Reeves 


43 


42 


15 


11 


0 


0 


12 


26 


30 21 


(60) 


(106) 


TOTAL Z 


33 


38 


22 


25 


"6 


"4 


T 


~9 


32 17 


(893) 


(934) 
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Takle^!'?l°' ""flf" •« reUted to SES .„d sex is shown 1„ 

£ e ^^^^^^^ 

particularly the males, are found nr^SL? ! ^ ^he Jews, 

One-half of the J^Lh^n^^es a« in tJo h^^^ ? iV^^ '"^ ^'^'^^ classes, 
esting group are' those "o^\e%"e ^W^^^^^^Je f reU^^^^^^^^ T""" 
are somewhat overrepresented In the higher Ls^oun^fJ? Preference. They 
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letro on cne other hand, is very Catholic (especially 



Table 2.11 

SES. Sex. and Present Religious Preference 



SES 


PROTES- 


ROMAN 
















TANT 


CATHOLIC 


JEWISH 


OTHER 


NONE 




N 


Very Low 


M^F 
29 35 


" % ^ 
30 29 


M 

3 


3 


M 
8 


12 


M F 
30 22 


M 

(236) 


F 

(309) 


Mid-Low 


34 42 


25 30 


4 


2 


7 


8 


30 18 


(198) 


(212) 


Mid-High 


39 42 


18 21 


7 


6 


4 


6 


32 27 


(179) 


(165) 


Very High 


31 35 


15 19 


10 


7 


8 


8 


36 31 


(280) 


(248) 


TOTAL X 


33 38 


22 25 
















6 


4 


7 


9 


32 25 


(893) 


(934) 
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Table 2*12 
SES, Sex, and Religious Fall 
Non 

SES Traditional Traditional N j 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Very Low 


70 


X 

78 


30 


22 


(201) 


(236) 


Mid-Low 


67 


80 


33 


20 


(177) 


(186) 


Mid-High 


68 


74 


32 


26 


(167) 


(150) 


Very High 


62 


67 


38 


33 


(247) 


(219) 


Total X 


66 


75 


34 


25 


(792) 


(791) 



Table 2.13 
School, Sex, and Religious Fall 



Non 

School Traditional Traditional N 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


state U. 


67 


X 

71 


33 


29 


(180) 


(170) 


Fletcher 


69 


86 


31 


14 


(135) 


(232) 


Latham 


60 


65 


40 


35 


(264) 


(142) 


Metro 


73 


70 


28 


30 


(167) 


(178) 


Reeves 


72 


77 


28 


23 


( 46) 


(69) 


Total % 


66 


75 


34 


25 


(792) 


(791) 
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Table 2.14 
School, Sex, and Ethnic Background 

Anglo-Saxon German Scandinavian Irish 

Protestant Protestant Protestant Catholic 



German 
Catholic 





M 

X 


F 


M 

■ X 


F 


M 

X 


F 


M 

/. 


F 


M 


F 

2 


State U 


9 


15 


19 


13 


1 


1 


3 


8 


6 


4 


Fletcher 


12 


12 


27 


41 


0 


2 


4 


3 


5 


4 


Latham 


13 


16 


IC 


16 


2 


3 


4 


4 


2 


2 


Metro 


10 


9 


11 


8 


1 


1 


6 


8 


5 


7 


Reeves 


7 


1 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


TOTAL X 


IT 


IT 


i? 


IF 


I 


2 


4 


5 


4 


4 



Italian 
Catholic 



Polish 
Catholic 



Jewish 



White, no 
Religion 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




X 




X 




X 




X 


State U 


7 


8 


6 


4 


7 


7 


35 


31 


Fletcher 


7 


9 


3 


1 


2 


2 


32 


16 


Latham 


3 


6 


2 


2 


10 


3 


44 


41 


Metro 


11 


8 


8 


8 


10 


11 


28 


30 


Reeves 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


TOTAL X 


1 


T 


4 


3 


"7 


T 


15- 


•27 



Black 



M 

1 
2 
1 
2 
71 



Z 



4 
1 
1 
3 
98 



Slavic 
Protestant 



Slavic 
Catholic 



N 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




X 




X 




X 




State U 


1 


1 


6 


4 


(178) 


(172) 


Fletcher 


3 


2 


3 


7 


(136) 


(226) 


Latham 


0 


1 


3 


4 


(250) 


(140) 


Metro 


4 


1 


5 


7 


(168) 


(186) 


Reeves 


0 


0 


2 


0 • 


(58) 


(112) 


TOTAL X 


I 


T 


4 


5 


(790) 


(836) 
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Polish Catholic), and is the least likely of the four schools discussed thus 
far to be Protestant. There is a surprisingly high percentage of Jews at 
Metro; both sexes are over rep resented ♦ The Metro females account for one-haif 
of the Jews in the sample of that sex. Reeves College, cf course, is predom- 
inately Black, showing very little variation in ethnic grpups. 

There are corresponding differences from one ethnic group to another with 
respect to SES and sex (Table 2.15). Jews, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian Pro- 
testants, and those with no religion are the four groups with the highest mean 
SES for both sexes. These are the same groups that are over represented at 
Latham. Blacks and Polish Catholics are found predominately at the other end 
of the SES scale, again lending understanding to the close relationships 
between school, SES, and religious-ethnic attributes. 



IV. Personality Characteristics and Work Attitudes Related to Selected 

Demographic Variables 

A lengthy explanation of the development of two indices, the first dealing 
with self-reported personality characteristics and the second with work atti-' 
tudes, is presented in Chapter 1 (Methodology). The tables and analysis that 
follow are based on the assumption that the reader has referred to this dis- 
cussion in the first chapter. 

The frequency distributions of the original self -reported personality 
characteristics and work attitudes are shown in Tables 2.16 and 2.17. They 
are plotted in relative positions on a vertical percentage scale. There were 
four possible responses to each of the 36 personality items: "Most like me," 
"Somewhat like me," "Somewhat unlike me," and "Not like me«" The percentages 
are based on those who responded in the affirmative ("Most like me" or 
"Somewhat like me"). Similarly, for the 23 work-attitude statements, one 
could respond in five different ways: "Strongly agree," "Mildly agree," 
"Mildly disagree," "Strongly disagree," or "Irrelevant to me." The percentages 
shown in this scale are again based on these who responded in the affirmative 
("Strongly agree" or "Mildly agree"), not including those who responded 
"Irrelevant to me." 

In conqjarison with the findings cf the Davis study, one finds few notable 
differences in the self-reported personality scales- Furthermore, there is no 
evidence in the NORC report indicating analysis beyond the presentation of 
frequency distributions for each item. The most frequently checked item in the 
Davis study was "cooperative." The least frequently checked item in our study 
is "uncooperative." Where comparisons are possible between the two scales, the 
differences are slight. More fruitful results are obtained by comparing other 
variables to the personality items through the use of the constructed factors 
described in Chapter 1. 

Figure 2.17 shows the frequency of the self-reported work attitudes of 
the respondents, offering some interesting and encouraging data about how 
college seniors perceive the world of work. Relevancy and personal involve- 
ment in work would seem to be the number one concern of our respondents (four 
of the top six items deal with these issues). Over eighty-five percent (85%) 
of the students respond positively to the statement "1 like to work," which 
contrasts with only half of them saying that "most people like to work." 
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Table 2.15 
SES, Sex, and Ethnic Background 

Anglo-Saxon German Scandinavian Irish 

Protestant Protestanr Protestant Catholic 



German 
Catholic 





M 

% 


P 


M 

% 


F 


M 

% 


F 


M 


F 

% 


M 


F 

% 


Very Low 


6 


6 


15 


14 


1 


1 


6 


5 


6 


6 


Mid Low 


9 


13 


18 


19 


1 


2 


2 


7 


4 


3 


Mid High 


14 


17 


19 


25 


2 


0 


3 


3 


2 


4 


Very High 


13 


13 


15 


19 


1 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


TOTAL % 


11 


11 


16 


18 


1 


2 


4 


J 


4 


7 



Italian 
Catholic 



Polish 
Catholic 



Jewish 



White, no 
Religion 



Black 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 




% 




% 






% 


% 


Very Low 


8 


6 


7 


5 


4 


4 


29 


21 


13 


27 


Mid Low 


8 


9 


6 


4 


4 


3 


31 


17 


10 


15 


Mid High 


7 


6 


4 


2 


8 


6 


35 


24 


3 


8 


Very High 


4 


7 


1 


2 


12 


7 


40 


35 


2 


4 


TOTAL % 


7 


7 


4 


3 


~7 


5 


34 


24' 


~7 


15 




Slavic 




Slavic 


















Protestant 


Catholic 


N 














M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 












% 




% 




% 












Very Low 


1 


1 


4 


7 


(208) 


(272) 










Mid Low 


3 


3 


5 


6 


(178) 


(188) 










Mid High 


2 


1 


3 


5 


(163) 


(157) 










Very High 


1 


0 


3 


2 


(241) 


(219) 










TOTAL % 


2 


1 


4 


7 


(790) 


(836) 
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85 



80 



Table 2.16 

Frequency of Self-reported 
Personality Characteristics* 

Percent 100 

Intelligent 
Honest 
95 Thoughtful 
Mature 
Loving 
Pun- loving 
90 Hardworking 
Practical 
Logical 
Moral 
Insightful 
Serious 
Cautious 
Easy-going 
Optimistic 
Anibitious 
Idealistic 
Confident 
Analytical 
Competitive 
Involved 
Athletic 
A leader 
Beautiful 
Impulsive 
An intellectual 
50 Aggressive 

Insecure 
40 Cynical 

Uncommitted 
Very religious 
Alienated 
20 Hung-up 
Unhappy 
Hostile 
2^0 Uncooperative 



*NOTE: The percentages above are based on the particular N for each vari- 
able, the total N size for each variable ranging from 1823 to 1860. 



70 
60 



30 
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Table 2.17 

Frequency of Self -reported 
Work Attitudes* 



Percent 100 

90 



I assume I will have a good income. I'm more concerned with 
finding a job where I will do relevant things. 

I like to work. 

85 My private life will not be sacrificed to make more money. 

I would not work for an organization that carried out policies 
I think are wrong. 

The kind of work I do matters more than whether I do it for 
government, business, a university, or an independent 
organization. 

Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of personal effort. 

yQ Work is a good builder of character. 

Little useful guidance is provided for making career choices. 
60 Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of hard work. 
Most people like to work. 

Few jobs let a person be creative « 

I would rather not take a job in business. 

In our society, anyone who is physically able and wants to can 
find a job. 

Hard work makes you a better person. 

I'm worried that my job will be boring and monotonous. 

There is no place for rebels in large organizations. 

35 I have a pretty good idea of what I want to do with my life, but 
I'm noc sure there is any way for me to do it. 

The most important part of work to me is earning enough money 
to do what I want« 

A job is a way of making a living, not a way of life, 
2Q Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of how much you know. 
2Q My career will be the most important thing in my life. 

To me, work is nothing more than a way .of making a living. 

To be really successful in life, you must care about making money. 

10 
0 



*NOTE: The percentages above are based on the particular N for each variable, 
the total N size for each variable ranging from 1830 to 1860. 
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However, only one out of five .feel that "My career will be the most important 
thing in my life*" Even fewer agree that "Work is nothing more than a way 
of making a living*" Material gain as a primary goal in one's life is highly 
disdained. Our college seniors evidently feel that work is a very important 
dimension of life, offering an opportunity to contribute one's talents to 
others through activities which are meaningful and exciting to them. Never- 
theless, it is not, in general, the most important dimension of their lives. 
Perhaps their priorities are such that private considerations would override 
the importance of work, as evidenced by the high positive response rate (over 
80%) to the following statements: "My private life will not be sacrificed to 
make more money," "I would not work for an organization that carried out poli- 
cies I think are wrong," and "The kind of work I do matters more than whether 
I do It for government, business, a university, or an independent organization." 

Table 2.18 shows the scores of the five schools on the various personality 
factors. State University shows little variation from the mean on any of the 
factors, with the exception of the males for being "practical, logical, and 
cautious." At Fletcher, both sexes show a mild tendency to score positively 
on the "ambitious, aggressive, a leader" factor. The males are otherwise evenly 
distributed, but the females show several iateresting variations. Their reli- 
giosity is apparent in the "moral, religious, honejt" factor on which they 
score positively. They apparently feel they are well-adjusted and happy, as 
evidenced by their score of -2 on the "hostile, alienated, unhappy" factor, 
Latham males, more than any other group, tend to report themselves as being 
unhappy and insecure. They also score considerably more negative on the 
"practical, logical, cautious" factor. Females at Latham are similar to the 
males in these respects, but less so. They are, in addition, the most negative 
scoring group for the "moral, religious, honest" and "ambitious, aggressive, a 
leader" factors. The former suggests that the Latham females. are the least 
traditional of the five school groups with respect to religion. However, the 
latter indicates the opposite with regard to sex roles. Interestingly enough, 
although the Latham females tend to rate themselves as relatively conservative 
with respect to sex roles, they are actually somewhat liberal in their behavior. 
This is probably a function of this group's high SES. Metro shows very little 
variation among the eight personality factors, with the puzzling exception 
of the females, who on the "hostile, alienated, unhappy" factor score a positive 
two. Reeves students (both male and female) score extremely high on the "beau- 
tiful, loving, thoughtful" faqtor, and considerably high on the "ambitious, 
aggressive, a leader" and "secure, confident, happy" factors* 

Comparisons between work attitudes and school yield analogous results to 
those obtained with the personality factors. (See Table 2.19). The scores 
of the students at State University are again for the most part normally distri- 
buted for the six work attitude factors. Males and females alike score somewhat 
positive on the factor labeled "worried about job setting." Fletcher females, 
relatively conservative as a group, score very high on the "work ethnic" factor 
"success oriented through hard work." One might note that Fletcher has more 
Protestant females than any other school. They also respond positively to the 
factor "I like work - working will make me a better person." The males at this 
school do not fit into that particular mold nearly as well as their female 
counterparts, and are more like the Metro and State University males, who show 
very little deviation from the norm on any of the factors. At Latham, males 
and females score considerably more negatively on the "work ethic" and the "I 
like work..." factors than any other group, with the exception of the Metro 
females. The males at Latham are in general "worried about their job settin-." 
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Table 2.18 

School, Sex, and Personality Characteristics Factors 



Practical 

Logical 

Cautious 

M F 



Hostile Ambitious 
Alienated Aggressive 
Unhappy A Uader 



M 



F 



M 



Analytical Secure 

Insightful Confident 

Intellectiaal Happy 

M F M F 



State U 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


Fletcher 


0 


0 


0 


-2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Latham 


-2 


-1 


1 


0 


0 


-2 


C 


0 


-2 


-1 


Metro 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reeves 


0 


1 


-1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 



Easy-Going 
Fun-Loving 
Athletic 



Moral 



Beautiful 



Very Religious Loving 
Honest Thoughtful 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


State U 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


Fletcher 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Latham 


1 


0 


0 


-2 


-1 


-1 


Metro 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reeves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 



M 



F 



(197) (199) 

(141) (250) 

(279) (158) 

(186) (208) 

(58) (106) 

(861) (921) 
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However, only one out of five feel that "My career will be the most important 
thing in my life." Even fewer agree that "Work is nothing more than a way 
of making a living." Material gain as a primary goal in one's life is highly 
disdained. Our college seniors evidently feel that work is a very important 
dimension of life, offering an opportunity to contribute one*s talents to . 
others through activities which are meaningful and exciting to them. Never- 
theless, it is not, in general, the most important dimension of their lives • 
Perhaps their priorities are such that private considerations would override 
the importance of work, as evidenced by the high positive response rate (over 
80%) to the following statements: "My private life will not be sacrificed to 
make more money," "I would not work for an organization that carried out poli- 
cies I think are wrong," and "The kind of work I do matters more than whether 
I do it for government, business, a university, or an independent organization " 

Table 2.18 shows the scores of the five schools on the various personality 
factors. State University shows little variation from the mean on any of the 
factors, with the exception of the males for being "practical, logical, and 
cautious." At Fletcher, both sexes show a mild tendency to score positively 
on the "ambitious, aggressive, a leader" factor. The males are otherwise evenly 
distributed, but the females show several interesting variations. Their reli- 
giosity is apparent inf the "moral, religious, honest" factor on which they 
score positively. They apparently feel they are well-adjusted and happy, as 
evidenced by their score of -2 on the "hostile, alienated; unhappy" factor. 
Latham males, more than any other group, tend to report themselves as being 
unhappy and insecure. They also score considerably more negative on the 
"practical, logical, cautious" factor. Females at Latham are similar to the 
males in these respects, but less so. They are, in addition, the most negative 
scoring group for the "moral, religious, honest" and "ambitious, aggressive, a 
leader" factors. The former suggests that the Latham females are the least 
traditional of the five school groups with respect to religion. However, the 
latter indicates the opposite with regard to sex roles. Interestingly enough, 
although the Latham females tend to rate themselves as relatively conservative 
with respect to sex roles, they are actually somewhat liberal in their behavior. 
This is probably a function of this group *s high SES. Metro shows very little 
variation among the eight personality factors, with the puzzling exception 
of the females, who on the "hostile, alienated, unhappy" factor score a positive 
two. Reeves students (both male and female) score extremely high on the "beau- 
tiful, loving, thoughtful" factor, and considerably high on the "ambitious, 
aggressive, a leader" and "secure, confident, happy" factors. 

Comparisons between work attitudes and school yield analogous results to 
those obtained with the personality factors. (See Table 2.19). The scores 
of the students at State University are again for the most part normally distri- 
buted for the six work attitude factors. Males and females alike score somewhat 
positive on the factor labeled "worried about job setting." Fletcher females, 
relatively conservative as a group, score very high on the "work ethnic" factor 
"success oriented through hard work." One might note that Fletcher has more 
Protestant females than any other school. They also respond positively to the 
factor "I like work - working will make me a better person."' The males at this 
school do not fit into that particular mold nearly as well as their female 
counterparts, and are more like the Metro and State University males, who show 
very little deviation from the norm on any of the factors. At Latham, males 
and females score considerably more negatively on the 'H^ork ethic" and the "I 
like work..." factors than any other group, with the exception of the Metro 
females. The males at Latham are in general "worried about their job setting." 
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Table 2.18 

School, Sex, and Personality Characteristics Factors 



School 



Practical Hostile Ambitious 
Logical Alienated Aggressive 

Cautious Unhappy A Leader 



Analytical Secure 
Insightful Confident 
Intellectual Happy 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


State U 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


Fletcher 


0 


0 


0 


-2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Latham 


-2 


-1 


1 


0 


0 


-2 


0 


0 


-2 


-1 


Metro 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reeves 


0 


1 


-1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 



Easy-Going Moral 



Fun-Loving 
Athletic 



Beautiful 



Very Religious Loving 



Honest 



Thoughtful 



N 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


state U 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


(197) 


(199) 


Fletcher 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


(141) 


(250) 


Latham 


1 


0 


0 


-2 


-1 


-1 


(279) 


(158) 


Metro 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(186) 


(208) 


Reeves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


(58) 


(106) 
















(861) 


(921) 
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Table 2.19 
School, Sex, and Work- Attitude Factors 



Worried about 



Private life 





Success 


Job 


is not way 


job being boring; 


more 


important 




oriented 


of 


life, just a 


uncreative 


than 


a job; 




through 


way 


to earn 


no 


useful 


unmaterialistic , 


School 


hard 


work 


money 


guidance 


anti- 


-business 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


State U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fleteher 


1 


3 


0 


-1 


0 


-2 


0 


0 


Latham 


-2. 


-2 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Metro 


1 


-2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


Reeves 


0 


d 


0 


0 


-2 


-2 


0 


-2 





Worried 
about job 
setting 


I like work, 
working will 
make me a 
better person 


N 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


State U 




1 


1 


0 


(197) 


(199) 


Fletcher 


-1 


0 


0 


2 


(lAl) 


(250) 


Latham 


2 


0 


-2 


■2 


(279) 


(158) 


Metro 


0 


0 


0 


■2 


(186) 


(208) 


Reeves 


-2 


-2 


0 


0 


(58) 


(106) 



(861) (921) 
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As mentioned above, females at Metro score negatively on the work ethic and "I 
like work'* factors, in contrast to the males, who tend to be at least somewhat 
''success oriented through hard work/' The females are also quite conc£>rned 
about their jobs being boring and uncreative (factor three), and are somewhat 
unmaterialistic and private-life oriented (factor four). Both sexes at Reeves 
are relatively unconcerned about either their job settings or about their jobs 
being boring and uncreative. This is most probably a function of the field of 
study of this group, which is predominately Education. These people, for the 
most part, know where they are going and what their job is going to be like. 
Females at Reeves are the only group to score negatively on the "unmaterial- 
istic" factor, which is reasonably attributed to the very low mean SES of 
• his group. 

One's SES is apparently related to one's personality; however, the rela- I 
tion may be a spurious one. (See Table 2.20). Also, the degree of relation in 
most of the comparisons is small. The low SES groups are more likely to be 
"practical, logical, cautious" than are their counterparts. This is presumably 
because of the decreasing number of degrees of freedom in one's alternative 
behaviors as a person *s SES becomes lower. Those with a high SES rating are 
somewhat less likely to be "hostile, alienated, and unhappy" than those with a 
lower SES rating. The opposite is true for the factor labeled "secure, confi- 
dent, happy." The explanation here is obvious. The very high SES groups score 
quite high on the factor "analytical, insightful, an intellectual." SES is 
more probably causally connected in this case than in some of the others. One's 
SES leads to very different settings as tar as opportunities for educational 
and social sophistication are concerned* The low SES groups score relatively 
high on the "moral, relig;ious, honest" factor; females of high SES groups score 
negatively. This relationship is also intuitively reasonable* Males are less 
likely to be dlf £erentiat:ed by SES cn this personality factor than are females. 
Females with highei SES ratings clearly see themselves as being less "moral, 
religious, and honest" than females of lower SES backgrounds. This evidence 
further substantiates the data presented in Tables 2-11 and 2-12. dealing with 
SES and the religious orientation of the respondents 

SES and work attitude comparisons show very little direct relationship* 
(See Table 2.21). The variation between groups is often little more than 
statistical, that Is, it is difficult to generalize the results of the compari- 
son to the four SES groups and come up with meaningful statements. The very 
high SES group is more likely to place less emphasis on the importance of 
money in d job, but they are apparently concerned about their job setting, 

perhaps due to some kind of relative deprivation effect. They need more from • 
their jobs in the way ct quality of job setting and the status of the work 
they do to maintain their high standing in the community. 

This section considers one other critical variable as it relates to per- 
sonality and work attitude characteristics, and that is the present religious 
preference of the respondent. Present religious preference is in many cases 
heavily related to personality and work attitude characteristics. (See Tables 
2*22 and 2.23). Casual connections are difficult to determine; it is likely 
that this varies for different individuals • Some personalities or work attitude 
positions are such that some or all religions may not appeal to them. In other 
cases religion appears to have served the purpose of "molding one's character;" 
that is, changing one^s personality or work attitude characteristics'. Protest- 
ants are by far the least likely to be "hostile, alienated, and unhappy." They 
Q score positively for the factors "ambitious, aggressive, a leader," "secure, 
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Table 2.20 

SES, Sex, and Personality Characteristics Factors 

Practical Hostile Ambitious Analytical Secure 
Logical Alienated Aggressive Insightful Confident 
SES Cautious Unhtippy A Leader An intellectual Happy 

MFMFMFMF MF 

Very Low 10 10 00-1 0 -i^i 

Mid Low 01 0000 0 -1 00 

Mid High 0 -1 0 -1 0 2 0 0 0 1 

Very High -1 -1 -2 0 0 0 2 2 1 0 

Moral 

Easy-going Very Beautiful 

Fun-loving Religious Loving 

Athletic Honest Thoughtful N 

MF MFMF MF 

Very Low 0 0 1 1 0 0 (226) (314) 

Mid Low 0 0 0 1 0 0 (193) (206) 

Mid High 0 -1 0 -1 0 0 (171) (158) 

Very High 1 0 0 -1 0 0 (27X) (248) 

(861) (921) 
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Table 2.21 



SES, Sex, and Work-Attitude Factors 

Worried about Private life 
Success Job is not way job being boring; more important 

oriented of life, just a uncreative than a job; 

through way to earn no useful unmateriaiistic 

SES hard work money guidance anti-business 

MFMF MF MF 

Very Low 0 0 0 0 0 0 -1 0 

Mid Low 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 

Mid High 0000 0 -2 00 

Very High 0 0-1-1 0 1 11 



1 like work. 
Worried working will 
about job make me a 
setting better person N 

MFMF M F 



Very Low -2 0 0 2 (226^ (314) 

Mid Low 0 0 0 0 (193) (206) 

Mid High 0 0 0-1 (171) (158) 

Very High 2+1 -10 (271) (243) 

(861) (921) 
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Table 2.22 

Present Religious Preference, 
SeXy and Personality Characteristics Factors 

Present Practical Hostile Ambitious Analytical Secure 

Religious Logical Alienated Aggressive Insightful Confident 
Preference- Cautious Unhappy A Leader An Intellectual Happy 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Protestant 


0 


0 


-2 


-2 


2 


1 


-1 


0 


1 


1 


Roman 
Catholic 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


-2 


-2 


0 


0 


Jewish 


0 


-1 


0 


-1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


None 


-2 


0 


2 


2 


-2 


-1 


2 


2 


-1 


0 




Easy-Going Moral 
Ftin-Loving Religious 
Athletic Honest 


Beautiful 

Loving 

Thoughtful 


N 










M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






Protestant 


0 


1 


2 


2 


-2 


0 


(278) 


(342) 






Roman 
Catholic 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


(189) 


(228) 






Jewish 


0 


0 


1 


-1 


0 


0 


(51) 


(35) 






Other 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


(58) 


(77) 






None 


0 


-1 


-3 


-3 


2 


0 


(272) 


(224) 







(848) (906) 



ERIC 



Table 2.23 



Present 

Religious 

Preference 



Present Religious Preference, 
Sex, and Work Attitude Factors 



Success 
oriented 
through 
hard work 

M F 



Job is not a 
way of life - 
just a way to 
earn money 

M F 



Worried about job 
being boring, un- 
creative, no use- 
ful guidance 

M F 



Private ] tfe more 
important than a 
job, tmmaterlal- 
istic, anti-busines 

M F 



Protestant 

Roman 
Catholic 

Jewish 

.Other 

None 



2 
-1 

1 
-3 



1 
0 
0 
-3 



0 
0 
0 
0 



-1 

2 
0 
0 
-i 



-2 

0 

-2 
0 
3 



-2 

0 

0 
0 
2 



0 
0 
0 
0 



-1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



I like work. 
Worried working will 
about Job make me a 
setting better person N 

M F M F M • F 

Protestant 0-2 J 3 (278; (342) 

Roman 

Catholic -2 0 12 (189) (228) 

Jewish 1 0 -2 0 (51) (35) 

Other 0 0 i 0 (58) (77) 

None 1 i -3 -3 (272) (22A) 

(848) (906) 
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confident, happy," and "moral, religious, honest." The males score themselves 
low on being "beautiful, loving, thoughttul " Roman Carholits are net tec dis- 
similar, with only three significant variations. First, the males score quite 
high on the "practical, logical, cautious" factor. Second, the Catholics as a 
group see themselves as not being "analytical, insightful, an intellectual-" 
both sexes scoring higtily negative.. Finally, they are not nearly as likely as 
Protestants to describe themselves as being happy and secure- The Jewish res- 
pondents showed little variation among the eight personality factors, which 
in one instance is very surprising. 7he "moral, religious, honest" factor is 
one on which cne would expect each of the religious groups to score high. Male 
Jews earn a score of positive one {compared to Protestants and Roman Catholics 
who each average positive two), but the fenlale Jews scored negative one. Pro- 
bably the mosz interesting group are thost who claim no religious preference. 
They are by far the m:st likely to be "hostile, alienated, unhappy" and "analy- 
tical, insightful, an intellectual." Both sexes also score highly negative on 
the "ambitious, aggressive, a leader" and "moral, religious, honest" factors. 
The males show significant variation on tvo other factors, scoring positively 
on the 'beautiful, loving, thoughtful, factct and negative for being "practi'-al 
logical, cautious," ~ ~ * 

Religious preference is also very strongly related to one's work attitude. 
The two factors labeled "success oriented through hard work" and "I like work ' 
..." are very positively related to being Protestant, somewhat positively re- 
lated to being Roman Catholic, somewhat negatively related to being a male of 
the Jewish faith, and highly negatively related to having no religious pre- 
ference. Apparently, Protestants are still the most likely to hold the work 
ethic, with Roman Cathcilcs not too far behind. Those with no religious pre- 
ference, besides being net nearly as wcrk-criented as the other groups, are by 
far the most likely t.; exhibit concerns cwsr whether their job will be boring 
and uncreative, and are evidently worried about their job settings There are 
several other interesting variations in work attitudes among some of the reli- 
gious groups. Reman Catholic males and Protestant females each have a s;ore 
of negative twc on the factor labeled "worried about jcb setting." The latter 
is probably best explained by the relatively high number of Fletcher Education 
majors in this religicc . An explanation for the former variation as somewhat 
more of a puzzlement. Roman Cath^li: females are the only group tc <^-oze posi- 
tively on the ta:t-.i labeled "job is not a way of life - just a way to earn 
money. " 

In later chapters many -Ahet variable relationships will be expl.r;d util- 
izing the two indi-:es introduced in this section; particularly with items deal- 
ing with the world w:rk 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE RESPONDENTS: mkT THEY BELIEVE 



In this chapter we seek to provide the reader with a different type of 
student profile than that which is presented in Chapter 2. In this portion of 
our report we describe our population in terms of their s^titudes, values, and 
perceptions with regard to a variety of issues. More specifically, we attempt 
to provide answers to the following questions t 

1) How do our respondents feel about work? 

2) What do they see as the most and the least desirable characteristics 
of work? 

3) What do they see as the differences and similarities in their work- 
related attitudes when compared with those of their parents? 

4) What are their current religious and political attitudes? In what 
ways are these political attitudes perceived to be different from 
those of their parents? 

5) How do our respondents feel about male a:nd female roles? 

6) How do our resppndents assess the commitment of today's students to 
social change? 

7) What do our respondents see as the potential barriers which might 
prohibit their attainment of their life goals? 

As noted in Chapter 2 and as will be described in other chapters, the sex 
and socioeconomic status of the respondent are significantly related to a 
variety of factors which influence career choice and career orientation. How 
these two variables are related to actual career plans and work orientations 
will be described in greater detail in Chapter 5 ("The Respondents: The World 
of Work and Careers"). Here in Chapter 3 the focus is upon the relationships 
between sex, SES, and the questions we seek to answer. 

Keeping in mind that the term "work" will have different meanings to dif- 
ferent people, we find that most of our respondents agree (if not strongly) 
that they like to work. At the same time responses to the statement, "I like 
to work" suggest that "work" is not necessarily viewed with overwhelming 
enthusiasm. Rather, the responses are what might have been expected. Most 
people view work as a natural next step following the completion of one's 
formal education. Like it or not, work of some type is the expected norm for 
an adult in our society. This expectation is particularly true for those who 
have at ten ad and completed college. Obviously the message has come through 
to our respondents. Many give as their primary reason for attending college, 
a desire to acquire career and work related skills (See Chapter 6). Neverthe- 
less, although they expect to work and have enrolled in college to enhance their 
work careers, most students do not "strongly agree" with the statement "I like 
to work." Table 3.1 shows the distribution of sex and SES to the statement: 
"1 like to work." 
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Table 3.1 indicates that to some degree most students agree that they do 
like to work. The table also shows that there is little variation among stu- 
dents of different SES backgrounds* Sex comparisons indicate that women are 
somewhat more likely than males to strongly agree with 'che "I like to work" 
s tatement . 

While we have no comparative data which would allow for a match between 
our respondents and earlier generations of college seniors, we do have data 
on how our respondents believe most people feel about work. Specifically, our 
respondents were asked their opinion about the statement "Most people like to 
work." Analysis of responses to this statement show the following: 

A) Significantly larger numbers of both males and females either mildly 
disagree or strongly disagree with this statement than was the case 

in the making of assessments of one's own personal feelings about work. 
Forty-two percent (42%) of the males and forty-six percent (46%) of 
the females express some degree of disagreement with the statement: 
"Most people like to work." 

B) The difference between male and female assessment of this statement 
is not as great as was found when personal assessments about work 
were made. 

C) While for males the levels of agreement with this statement do vary 
somewhat by SES, such is not the case with females. A slight con- 
sistent pattern for males emerges, such that the higher the SES of 

the respondent, the greater the proportion agreeing with the statement. 

These findings suggest that many students have encountered people who did not 
exhibit enthusiasm about their work status. Who these people were we cannot 
say, nor can we say anything about the criteria utilized by our respondents in 
making their judgments or about the validity of these judgments. What we can 
say is that in comparison with their perceptions of others, this sample of 
college seniors holds a more positive personal view toward work. What their 
attitudes will be once they have entered and participated in the world of work 
may, of course, be another matter.* 

Other statements and questions included in the questionnaire provide data 
as to the relationship that graduat:'ng seniors see between work and other aspects 
of their lives. A careful analysis of these data make clear that while most 
respondents are eager to begin and become involved in their careers, they do not 
place their careers above their desire to £-.chieve and maintain strong family 
relationships. Work and careers are seen as more than a means to an end. What 
one does in his work, the policies of the organization for which one works, the 
direct consequences of one's work, and the imps-ct of one's work upon one's pri- 
vate life are all critical issues for these young people. Work for the most 
part, and for most graduating seniors, is seen as an integral part of one's 
life, but not the most salient factor in one's life. For example, only a fourth 
of the males and less than a fifth of the females would agree (combining strong 
agreement with mild agreement) with the statement "^fy career will be the most 
important thing in my life." SES comparisons show no differences among males, 
but differences do occur among females of different SES backgrounds. The great- 
est variation is found between women in the very highest SES group and those from 
mid-low SES families. Fourteen percent (14%) of the highest SES women compared 
with twenty percent (20%) of the mid-low SES women agree with the statement: 
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"My caxeer will be the most important thing in my life-" 

Similarly, the great majority of male and female respondents from all SES 
backgrounds reject the idea of sacrificing their private lives in order to make 
more money • These observations are not meant to imply that income and job 
security are not important to our respondents* As will be pointed out in other 
sections of this report, dollars auJ job security are of importance - particu- 
larly to those respondents who have grown up in less-than-af fluent familio^i. 
The importance of material possessions for some students will also be noted in 
our discussion of differences and simi].arities in how students perceive uhom- 
selves and their parents* Our central point here is that while variations are 
lound, the majority of respondents do for the most part present a similar out- 
look toward the place of careers within the framework of their overall life 
styles* 

As would be anticipated, males place a greater importance on the centrality 
and saliency of work. The differences, however, are not as great as we wouJd 
expect given the continuous cultural and societal emphasis upon the male as 
breadv^inner and provider* Differences between males and females are found to 
be minimal when wo examine responses to the statement: "My private life will 
not be sactificed to make more money*" Eighty-nine percent (89%) of the women 
and eighty-two percent (82%) of the malers agree with this statement. While 
SES differences are not substantial, both men and women of the higher SES back- 
grounds show greater proportions of agreement v/ith this statement* 

Responses to several other career saliency icems provide additional in- 
sight* Table 3*2 presents student responses to the statement, ''To me work is 
nothing more than a way of making a livingt" Females show#mcre agreement among 
one another than do males c In addition, we find that while the variation is not 
great, the SES pattern noted in earlier discussions 13 maintained; that is, 
students of lower SES backgrounds are more likely to perceive work as nothing 
more than a means to an end, minimizing the possible intrinsic values of cre- 
ativity, social relevance, etc* Both male and female students of lower SES 
background are more inclined to agree with the statement "To me work is nothing 
more than a way of making a living. " It would appear that those of the lower 
SES backgrounds (particularly mid-low males) place a greater, emphasis on work 
as solely a means of making a living than do those students of more affluent 
background* 

Sex and SES patterns emerge in how college seniors react to the following 
statement: "A job is a way of making a livings not a way of life*" Males by 
a difference of eight percent (8%) show gjeater endorsement of the statement 
(38% of the males and 30% of the females)* For. both males and females, SES is 
associated with variations in levels of agreements For the females, agreement 
is highest for those of the very-low SES background with agreement being lowest 
for those of the very-high SES background. Once again the males of the mid- low 
SES background stand out* Forty-four percent (44%) of the mid-low males express 
agreement with the preceding statement ("A job is a way of making a living, not 
a way of life") compared with thirty-seven percent (37%) of the very-low males; 
thirty-five percent (35%) of the mid-high; and thirty- four percent (34%) of 
the very-high in agreement* 

As our discussion in this chapter and the analysis in other chapters un- 
folds, it will become apparent that in a number of instances males from mid- 
low SES backgrounds hold a view of work different from that of males of other 
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Table 3.2 
SES, Sex, and Feelings About Work 
("To me work is nothing .ore than a way of making a living") 

SES %ie 





M 


F 


Very-High 


17 


10 


Mid-High 


16 


11 


Mid-Low 


28 


17 


Very-low 


21 


17 









Total % 21 ' 14 

(based (based 
on 896 on 935 
„ cases) cases^ 

Percentages include both the "s^r.r.L^:. .Zli. 



categoriL. '""^ "strongly agree" and "mildly agree" 

^^^"^'"^^^^^^^^ l-^- °^ very-low SES families 

which we believe will Slip explX k"^^^'; /^"^ ^^^eral factors 

will become more apparent when we deal ^ ""^^ differences. These factors 

and ethnic backgrounds of the respondents ^"tT" '""^'^ "''^^ ^^^e race 

it would be helpful for the readTJo kee; ±1^1/°^^' '^'"'^^^ ^^^^y^^- 

of the very-low SES females are sLck- anS a s^^lf^ significant proportion 

.low males are not only first-eeneratlnn^^if significant proportion of the mid- 
who haven^een reared L .rllTnlllll^l^^^^^^^ P-Ple 

-nt de1n\g-„\tJ^":rr:ttit'^d%s''"L''i:^^ lt~ ^ -ate- 

Importance of money. Among thr;al2 tho^ % ! ^"^^^^^^ "P°^ 'he 

nu^st likely to agree with t\e st'ement "The°ist\"""'°" background are 
me is earning enough money to do wh^t I wa^t " 7°.^'^"^ P^"' °^ " 

overall agreement with this statement L^^:-,f. "°^^d that 

case with the preceding statement "^o ^^^"".^""tly greater than was the 
making a living." It L Ipjarent ,h^t ^h^" ^ "ay of 

essential purpose of work as som^S u ''^^°^^^y °^ respondents see the 
for the purpose of achieving ^^t^s or' s°;c:L;'" '^'^"'"^ °' "^^^^ -^^^y 
means to an end. The end in this case ±TZ \T? primarily a 

means needed to pursue and achieve on!' . attainment of the financial 
these college seniors do norc:: ..r!..! "f!'"^ ^^yle. At the same time 

guarantor of success in one's life IT accumulation of money as a 
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in life, you must care about money." Females again show the least agreement 
with minimal SES variation. The two lowest SES groups among males are most in 
agreement, with males of the mid- low group being highest (26%) in agreement. 



Table 3.3 
SES, Sex, and Feelings About Work 



what I want") 



part of work 


to me is 


earning 


SES 








M 


F 


Very-High 


-40 


26 


Mid-High 


40 


28 


Mid-Low 


50 


30 


Very-Low 


38 


30 


Total % 


41 


27 




(based 


(based 




on 900 


on 941 




cases) 


cases) 



. * Percentages include both the "strongly agree" and mildly agree" 
categories. 

Three statements in the questionnaire dealt specifically with what it takes 
to be successful in one*s career. The three statements were: 

1) "Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of hard work." 

2) "Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of how much you know." 

3) "Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of personal effort." 

The distribution of responses to these statements shows that only about a third 
of the seniors (35% of the males and the 31% of the females) agree that success 
in an occupation is mainly a matter of how much you know. It is apparent from 
this finding that knowledge and skills alone are not viewed as being the most 
critical elements in occupational success. 

"Hard work" as the instrument of career success fares somewhat better. In 
this case there is consensus among sixty percent (60%) of the males and fifty- 
nine percent (59%) of the females, ^tore important than what you know and how 
hard you work, according to our respondents, is "personal effort." Here agree- 
ment comes from seventy-eight percent (78%): of the men and eighty percent (80%) 
of the women. SES for both males and females show ittle variation with regard 
to the importance of how much you know. sSSTilaril^ a differences among the 
four SES groups are slight in the perception of the relationship between hard 
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work and success* The perceived impact of personal effort on occupational 
success does however tend to vary with SES for males* The distribution of agree- 
ment by SES for male respondents is as follows: 

Table 3*4 

SES, Male Sex, and Feelings About Work 
("Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of personal effort:*") 



Male SES 


%* 


(N=898) 




Very-High 


83 


Mid-High- 


78 


Mid-Low 


79 


Very-Low 


72 



* Percentages include both the "strongly agree" and "mildly agree" 
categories* 



Based upon other data in the questionnaire and from personal interviews 
with students, it becomes clear that many of the seniors are .uncertain as to 
what occupational success does mean* Clearly, monetary rewards alone or the 
social prestige associated with a particular occupational role are not primary 
success criteria* As will be pointed out in other sections of this report, a 
successful occupation tends to be seen as one in which the* individual is able 
to fulfill a variety of personal needs while at the same* time contributing some- 
thing of value to society* It is also apparent that many seniors are somewhat 
cynical about what it really takes to achieve career success. One's ability, 
knowledge, and educational credentials are not considered to be the major 
attributes* Here work is considered important* But perhaps even more important 
is the feeling that one's personal style, one's contacts, one's ability to manip- 
ulate, and one's "personal efforts" beyond skill, ability, and hard work are the 
most important* The group of students least likely to endorse any of the three 
statements related to success in work are those from the very-low SES backgrounds* 
While the differences by SES are not always statistically significant, a distinct 
trend emerges in which these students tend to be most doubtful about the potential 
value of certain achievement-oriented behaviors* That this group would be most 
cynical or doubtful should not be surprising when we recall that Black students 
represent a majority of those who are of very-low SES backgrounds* Black stu- 
dents specifically perceive barriers to occupational success that are not lightly 
overcome no matter what may be the personal qualities and abilities of the indi- 
vidual * 

Responses to the statement, "I assume I will have a good income* I'm more 
concerned with finding a job where I will do relevant things," reflect both the 
economic optimism of students and the importance of doing something relevant 
within the work setting* Ninety-one percent (91%) of the females and eighty- 
three percent (83%) of the males agree with the statement* The greater endorse- 
ment of* this statement by females may be explained by several factors: 1) female 
salary expectations are generally lower than that of males; 2) males place a 



greater importance on money, probably because they are more likely to see nhem- 
selves as the primary family source for earnings; and 3) females hold more 
altruistic help-oriented values than do males. Regardless of the sex differences, 
the vast majority of these college seniors seek careers which will enable ihem 
to do relevant things. In the case of both males and females, SES differences 
are slight. 

An anticipated concern of our respondents is that their jobs might be 
boring and monotonous. Almost half of the males (44%) and a third (35%) of 
the females foresee such a possibility. Variation by SES for the males is 
quite small. For females some differences emerge when we compare the very-low 
oES group with the very-high SES group. Thirty-one percent (31%) of thi very- 
low and thirty-eighty percent (38%) of the very-high express concern chat rheir 
work might be boring and monotonous » 

About half of the respondents (51% of the males and 48% of the females) 
also agree with the statement, "Few jobs let a person be creative." Little 
variation is found in how students of different SES backgrounds respond to this 
statement. 

Both sex and SES account for some interesting patterns in responses to the 
statement: "In our society, anyone who Is physically able and wants to find a 
job can find a job." Males are more likely than females (47% to 38%) to agree 
with the statement. SES variation for females is almost nonexistent. For 
males those of mid-low and mid-high are most in agreement (52%; while those at 
at the extremes — very-low and very-high are least in agreement (43%) with thfe 
statement • The observed differences in SES among mal€>% can be explained in 
part by the fact that Black males make up a disproportionate number of males in 
the very- low SES group. As we have already noted. Blacks tend to see great -^r 
barriers to employment than do whites. The very-high SES group includes chose 
who hold more liberal political views; they also believe that employment oppor- 
tunities are not equally distributed airong all segments of the adult population. 

Males in the mid-low SES group tend to held more traditional attitudes 
toward work, and are most firmly comnit.ed to the philosophy that hard work 
builds good character and that work makes you a better person. As we shall also 
point out in the discussion which follows, both the mid-low and mid-high males 
have in common a similar political orientation* Generally then, this combination 
of the holding of traditional work values and a more conservative political ide- 
ology contributes to differences in perceptions of occupational opporcunicies . 

Respondents also make it quite clear that they would not work for an organi- 
zation which carried out policies with which the student did not agree- Although 
most respondents agree that "work is a good builder of character" (70% of the 
males and 75% of the females), they are far less convinced that "hard work makes 
you a better person" (45% of the males and 39% of the females). Among males, 
those of the mid-low SES group indicate the highest level of agreement with both 
statements. Males least likely to concur are those of the very-high SES group 
followed by those of very-low SES. Interestingly enough the statement, "Hard 
work builds good character," is one of the few work-related items which receives 
greater support from females than males. The women most likely to concur with 
the statement are those of mid-low SES while those most likely to disagree are 
of very-high SES families. Women in general, perhaps because many do see them- 
selves as eventually being dependent upon the earnings of a male, see hard work 
as one piece of evidence confirming the good character of men. The mid-low SES 
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women in particular, and males of similar SES backgrounds, are most firmly 
committed to such a belief. For all SES groups and both sexes, however, good 
character is one thing and being a better person is yet another. Good character 
reflects a willingness to assume responsibilities and obligations. Being a 
better person goes beyond work and family obligations. Being a better person 
encompasses a wider range of ideas, attitudes, values, and behavior. Something 
other than or in addition to hard work contributes to the making of a better 
person. 

Our next concern in this chapter is to review what respondents see as the 
least and most desirable characteristics of work. Again, the focus is upon the 
sex and SES of the respondents. Each respondent was provided with a number of 
characteristics associated with work and work settings. Each respondent was 
asked to select the three characteristics they felt were most importi^nt to them 
and the three characteristics they felt were least important. In Table 3.5 the 
percentage distributions for the most and least important work characteilstics 
are shown for both men and women. Comparisons of men and women respondents on 
rankings of most important characteristics of a job show similar patterns in 
ordering of characteristics, but show some important differences in emphasis. 
For example, both sex groups rank "opportunities to be helpful to others/useful 
to society** and **chance to use my special abilities** highest* Neither sex group 
stresses the importance of being in a position to control important decision 
making,' being part of a team, or holding a job of high prestige and social 
status. The major differences are found in the degree of emphasis. Women by 
a margin of two to one, endorse the importance of altruistic opportunities to 
be helpful to others and useful to so^ciety. Women are also somewhat more likely 
to select **Chance to use my special skills/* Men are somewhat higher on oppor- 
tunity for advancement; stable, secure future; and chance to make a contribution 
to important decisions. The sex differences though, with the exception of the 
*'people-society** item, are minimal. For both men and women there is a general 
tendency to place less emphasis on the importance of money, social status, team 
work, and opportunities to exercise leadership. The need for freedom from super- 
vision in one's work is not stressed. The ideal work and work-setting situation 
consists of being able to engage in helpful and socially relevant activities 
while at the same time utilizing special skills and abilities. Although money , 
is. not stressed, there is a relatively strong desire for career security and 
stability. Finally, respondents say they would also be concerned with finding 
work which would offer opportunities for advancement and opportunities to learn^ 

A similar sex consensus pattern is observed when we examine the work 
characteristics which generate the least concern for graduating seniors. In 
this case the greatest discrepancy between men and women is five percent (5%). 
Women are less concerned (18% to 13%) then men about making a lot of money and 
as will be noted later expect lower earnings than males. Concern over the pres- 
tige and status attributed to a career is of least importance for the entire 
sample. Men also place less importance upon avoiding high pressure jobs and 
working as part of a team. Altruism among males tends to be highest for those 
of the very-lowest and very-highest SES groups. Opportunities for advancement 
is stressed primarily by mid-low SES males. Mid-low males are also highest in 
concerns over job security while placing less emphasis upon being in a position 
which allows for the use of special abilities. In the case of women respondents 
the major differences are found when comparisons are made between women of very- 
low SES and the other three SES groups. Briefly, women of the very- low SES 
backgrounds differ from the others in the following ways: 
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Table 3.5 

Sex and Most/Least Important Work Characteristic 



Most Important 



Least Important 



Work Characteristics 


Male 


Female 


(M-F) 


Male 


Female 


(m-f: 


Opportunities to be hAlnfnl 

others /useful to society 


1 7 




-16 


3 


1 


+2 


Chance to use my special 
abilities 


17 


21 


-4 


1 


- 


+1 


Stable/secure future 


14 


11 


+3 


2 


2 


ND 


Chance to learn new things 


12 


13 


-1 


1 


1 


ND 


Opportunity for advancement 


8 






± 


Z 


-1 


Variety in work assignments 


6 


6 


ND 


1 




xl 


Avoiding a high pressure job 
which takes too much out of you 


5 


4 


+1 




o 
O 


+4 


Freedom from supervision. in 
my work 


4 


9 


+2 


7 


5 


+2 


Friendly and congenial 
associates 


3 


3 


ND 




1 


-1 


cing a lot of money 


3 


1 


+2 


13 


18 


-5 


Chance to exercise leadership 


3 


1 


+2 


5 


8 


-3 


Chance to engage in satisfying 
leisure activities 


3 


2 


+1 


2 


3 


-1 


Chance to make a contribution 
to important decisions 


3 




+3 


2 


4 


-2 


Working as part of team 


1 




+1 


10 


6 


+4 


High prestige and social status 


1 




+1 


40 


42 


-2 


Total % 100 

(901) 


100 
(935) 




100 
(883) 


100 
(925) 
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1) They place less emphasis on the importance of opportunities for 
advancement* 

2) They place less emphasis on the importance of career advancement. 

3) They place less emphasis upon variety in their work. 

4) They place more emphasis upon a stable and secure future. 

Again, it is important to point out that the very-lox>7 SES female group contains 
a very high proportion of the total Black female sample involved in this research. 
As has been pointed out in our discussion up to this point and as will be noted 
throughout this report, Black female respondents, for a variety of reasons, do 
differ significantly from other female respondents in a number of important 
ways. It would appear that in many ways they are the most traditional in their 
attitudes toward and expectations for the types of work and life styles they will 
be pursuing. 

A second series of items dealing with the most important aspects of a job 
provides additional information about our respondents and also data about how 
they perceive certain aspects of their fathers* work. In this question respon- 
dents were provided with a list of job characteristics and asked to select those 
items which they felt were most important to them and those which they felt were 
most important to their fathers. 

Table 3.6 portrays the distribution of self responses for both men and 
women, perception of father attitudes, and percentage differences between self 
and father ratings* 

We begin with the self ratings of male respondents. Two job character- 
istics account for more than half (57%) of the most important work aspects 
selected by our respondents. For the males forty-two percent (42%) report thexr 
first choices to be "personal interest in work." Fifteen percent (15%) select 
"security." The next three items most frequently selected account for an addi- 
tional twenty-three percent (23%) of all first choices. These are in order of 
importance: "opportunity to be individualistic" (9%); "opportunity to be orig- 
inal and creative" (8%); and "opportunity to help other people" (6%)- The two 
items which show the greatest contrast between sons and fathers are "security" 
and "personal interest in work." Sons see themselves as far less concerned 
about job security and much more concerned about personal interest in work* 
Other differences can also be noted. They indicate that sons see themselves 
as more inclined to be original and creative (a difference of 7%); more inclined 
toward individualism (6% difference) ; and less concerned about high salaries 
(a difference of 6%). 

Females present a job characteristic profile similar to that of the males. 
The main difference for females is that they are more likely than males to see 
their fathers as placing more emphasis upon "job stability" and a little less 
emphasis upon "security." This difference might be explained by the fact that 
women respondents are more likely than males respondents to come from lower SES 
families. The greater emphasis upon job stability no doubt reflects experiences 
in which they have seen fathers out of work because of employment fluctuations. 
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Table 3.6 

Sex^ Father/Self Comparisons » and Most Important Job' Characteristics 







Males 




Females 




Job Characteristic 


Father 


Self 


(F-S) 


Father 


Self 


(F-S 


Security 


36 


15 


+32 


Al 


12 


+29 


Potential for rapid advance- 
ment 


1 


5 


-A 


1 


2 


-1 


High Salary 


11 


5 


+6 


9 


3 


+6 


Opportunity to be individual- 
istic 


3 


9 


-6 


3 




-5 


Relevance to society- 


- 


2 


-2 




3 


-3 


Freedom to work at own pace 


A 


3 


+1 


A 


3 


+1 


Opportunity to work with hands 


2 




+2 


2 




+2 


Friendly co-workers 


2 


2 


ND 


1 


2 


-1 


Personal Interest In work 


18 


A2 


-2A 


21 


45 


-24 


Opportunity to help other people 


- 2 


6 


-A 


3 


14 


-11 


Opportunity to be original 
and creative 


1 


8 


-7 


1 


7 


-6 


Solid physical labor 






ND 






ND 


Opportunity to work outdoors 


2 


1 


+1 


1 




+1 


Stability of job 


6 


2 


+A 


12 


1 


+11 


Social status 


1 




+1 


1 




+1 


Total % 


100 
(873) 


100 
(884) 




100 
(910) 


100 
(915) 





Differences between males and females in self-selected job character- 
istics remain minimal. The one exception is the "opportunity to help others" 
item. Again the women express a more altruistic orientation. SES significantly 
influenced how this sample of college seniors responded to one part of this job 
characteristic question. The socioeconomic background of the student affected 
his response in the perceptions of his father *s attitudes toward work. 
For males: 

A) The importance of "security" as a critical job factor declitiss with 
upward SES mobility. Fifty-seven percent (57%) of the very-low SES 
males select "security" as compared with thirty-four percent (34%) 
of the very-high SES males. 

B) "Interest in work" increases in importance as a primary factor with 
upward SES movement. Ten percent (10%) of the very-low and thirty-two 
percent (32%) of the very-high select this .-factor. 

For females these same items reflect SES variations although the differences 
are not as great as these found among males. For example, the differences be- 
tween the very-low SES females and the very-high is ten percent (10%) on the 
issue of "security." For males the difference between these two groups was 
twenty-three percent (23%). Similarily, "interest in work" shows a fourteen per- 
cent (14%) difference for females and a twenty-two percent (22%) difference for 
males when we contrast the very-low and very-high SES groups. 

Sex and SES comparisons make two factors apparent. First, males are more 
likely to stress the importance of job security and salary when talking about 
either their fathers* primary concern or their own concerns. Secondly, both 
males and females of lower socioeconomic status place a heavier emphasis upon 
job security and salary. While the variables of SES and sex upon the respon- 
dent's evaluation cf the job characteristics important to him are not substan- 
tially Impactive, tendencies and consistent patterns do emerge. The significant 
differences occur in perceptions of job characteristics believed to be important 
tp fathers. The pattern, as noted above, is for males more so than females to 
see fathers as concerned with job security and salary. Respondents of lower 
SES status backgrounds view job security and salary as being of greater impor- 
tance to fathers. The explanation for this difference in perceptions is prob- 
ably not complex. We would expect that male children would have the greater 
exposure to information about the dynamics of their fathers* work role. Despite 
changes in the occupational roles and status of women in our society, men are 
still considered to hold the primary responsibility for the financial support 
of the nuclear family. Hence we would expect male respondents to be more in- 
clined to stress the security and financial aspects of both their own and their 
fathers* occupational roles. 

The greater emphasis upon job security and salary expressed by respondents 
of lower SES backgrounds is also understandable. Clearly, the occupations of 
lower income fathers are .not as challenging, interesting, or intellectually 
stimulating as are the occupations of fathers of the higher SES groups* Respon- 
dents of lower SES backgrounds are more inclined to see their fathers* work as 
being routine, monotonous and offering little opportunity for creativity or a 
personal interest in one*s work. These students are less likely to select 
those variables (creativity, challenge, stimulation, etc.) to which they have 
not been exposed through the experiences of their fathers. 
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From other data collected it is clear that the SES of the respondent is 
associated with differences in perceptions of the father *s overall satisfaction 
with his work role. About two-thirds of both the males ar-' females believe 
that their fathers wp.re either "always happy" or "mostly happy" about their 
work. SES comparisons for both sex groups show that the higher the SES of the 
respondent the greater the likelihood of evaluating the father as being happy 
with his work role. Fifty-four percent (54%) of the very-low SES males com- 
pared with eighty percent (80%) of the very-high SES males see their fathers 
as being happy with their work* Similarly, females of the very-low SES see 
their fathers as less happy with their occupational role than do females of the 
very-high SES group (52% for the very-low SES and 74% for the very-high SES 
/"einales). Interestingly enough, the vast majority of male and female college 
seniors (87% of females and 90% of males) see their mothers as being mostly or 
often happy in their roles. Differences by SES are inconsequential. What is 
more important, we believe, is not that significant differences are found in 
perceptions of the father's occupational posture, but rather in the lack of 
significance in the differences observed among college seniors of varying SES 
backgrounds when they describe their own occupational needs and desires. 

Again it is important to point out chat SES .and sex are not unimportant or 
uninfluential variables. As we noted earlier and as vill be shown in other 
sections, both SES and sex are of great importance in predicting field of study 
and career choice outcomes. What we are saying is that SES and sex to a certain 
degree tend to lose their direct influence as the student becomes more and more 
a product of the college socializing process. Particularly important in terms 
of accounting for variations in career attitudes, values, expectations, aspir- 
ations, and career status is the student's field of study. The impact of field 
of study will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 5 (The Respondents: The 
World of Work and Careers) of this report. 

We are not suggesting that certain background factors such as SES, sex, 
ethnicity, and religion do not continue to play significant roles in some 
attitudinal and value areas. These variable, in combination with one another, 
are of importance in explaining certain student differences and will be dealt 
with throughout this report. The central point we seek to make at this time 
is that in terms of the respondents* own attitudes and expectations, there are 
more similarities. than differences when we control for SES and sex. 

We turn now to an analysis of the political attitudes of our respondents. 
Table 3.7 portrays the political orientation of the sample of college seniors 
by sex and SES. Omitted from the table are the stnall number of respondents 
who stated that either they had no political attitudes (5%) or that they did 
not know what their attitudes were (3%). We find first that differences by 
SES are slight and not statistically significant. Second, differences between 
males and females are minimal. The only variation is that most females are a 
bit higher on holding no firm political attitude (a difference of 3%); a bit 
lower on being liberal (a difference of 3%) and somewhat more conservative- 
moderate (a difference of 2%). The largest single group of respondents identify 
themselves as "liberals" (38% for the males and 35% for females). Relatively 
few students select the "radical left" orientation and hardly any see themselves 
as being affiliated with the "radical -right." Table 3.7 suggests that there 
is a tendency for those of the higher SES groups to express a greater "liberal" 
political posture. Again the largest difference for males is found between 
mid- low SES' males (32%) and very-high SES males (43%). For females a similar 
tendency is found, but here the largest discrepancy is found between females 
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of the mid-high and very-high SES groups. Thirty percent (30%) of the mid-high 
SES females end forty percent (40%) of the very-high SES females select the 
"liberal" view. 

It is of course difficult to know exactly what respondents* have in mind 
when they select one of the political attitude orientations » No doubt terms 
such as "liberal," "conservative," "moderate," "radical left" or ''radical right" 
have different meanings for different people* We do, however, have some com- 
parative data which allows for the making of comparisons between our sample 
and two other groups. The first group is the fathers of our respondents • In 
this case respondents were asked to ite their own political preference and then 
to identify the political preferences of their fithers (See Table 3*8). In 
contrast to theass elves , the respondents perceive their fathers .is far more con- 
servative (42% for fathers and 9% for college seniors); similar in the proportion 
of moderates; far less liberal (10% of the fathers and 36% of the seniors); and 
less politically independent (10% of the fathers and 21% of the respondents). 

Differences in perceptions of fathers* political attitudes do not vary much 
when comparisons are made between males and females • However, SES differences 
are apparent, and in the case of males they are statistically significant. 
Males of the higher SES background tend to report their fathers as holding a 
firm political attitude of either moderate or liberal. Both males and females 
of lower SES backgrounds are more likely to report not knowing ehe political 
attitude of their fathers than are students of higher socioeconomic backgrounds* 
Females show a similar SES pattern as males, but the variation is not as great. 
Analysis of the variation between the political views of the students and those 
of fathers indicates that for both sexes and each SES Z-oup tharo is a difference 
in at least seventy-five percent (75%) of the cases* In other words, a minimum 
of three-fourths of ail students see themselves as holding political views dif- J 
ferent from those of their fathers. The smallest earxation (respondent versus » 
father) is found among males of the mid-low SES group (76%; and the greatest 
among females of the mid-low SES group (92%). la aach 3£G group vith the 
exception of the very-low females, females exhibit t;.e strongest shift away 
from fathers' political posture. 

An examination of perceptions of the mothers* political positions shows 
little difference from the political views reported for fathers. We also find 
that SES seems to have less of an influence upon the political attitudes attrib- 
uted to mothers. 

A second basis for comparison bett^een our sample of college seniors and 
another population is available through data obtained in the 1961 National 
Opinion Research Center Study of gradiiating seniors. A table included in the 
N.O.R.C* Report shows the following political orientation for 1961 graduating 
seniors; 
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Table 3.8 



Sex, SES, and Fathers' Political Attitudes 



ERIC 





Conser- 






No Firm 






Radical 




vative 


Moderate 


Attitude 


Liberal 


Left 




M 


F 


H 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


SES 


% 


X . 


X 


% 


% 


Z 


% 


% 


% % 


Very-Low 


39 


40 


24 


22 


15 


13 


6 


8 




Hid-Low 


43 


47 


26 


28 


14 


8 


7 


5 




Mid-High 


46 


49 


35 


26 


7 


8 


7 


8 


- 1 


Very-High 


34 


40 


37 


36 


6 


8 


20 


11 




Total 


40 


44 


31 


28 


10 


9 


11 


8 







Radical 


No 




Don't 












Right 


Attitude 


Know 


Other 


N 






- M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




X 


% 


X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


Z 






Very-Low 




1 


4 


1 


10 


13 


2 


2 


(231) 


(305) 


Hid-Low 


1 


1 


2 


1 


7 


8 




2 


(199) 


(209) 


Mid-Hi^ 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


5 






(175) 


a65) 


Very-High 




1 


1 




I 


4 






(285) 


(248) 


Total 


1 


1 


2 


1 


5 


8 




1 


(890) 


(927) 
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Table 3.9 

1961 Graduating Seniors and Political Orientations* 
Political Orientation % 
Very Liberal " n 

Fairly Liberal 37 
Neither j^g 
Fairly Conservative 28 
Very Conservative 
* Taken from the N.O.R.C. Study of Graduating Seniors, 1961. 

Although similar political attitude alternatives were -tot providod to hnrh 
samples, we nury, with a bit of stretching and assumption fJe^t^-tv I 
comparisons. If we combino. our liberal Ld ..^^'^ fioSa ^k."^ ^""^ 

»-°ijbV:f ^ combi.ed-.;::.t;a.: st: ::^iinvo ... 

ou:\o arm'SS,^e'\';:^^^^^^^ "r^S^R^ ^iej:?'^- '^'^^ ^^8%). Equating 
feraacc of taree percent (3Z). Eighteen percent (ISQ of ^ 0 V? ™|f" 

s^l'ar n'\'' ^^^^^^^ tw^ty-one percextt (21%) of our 3'.Sle*3;?;c;e^T 
similar posture. Equating the current sample of •■-o<'-rate''=^JrC th! v n o ^ 
category of "fairly conservative" we find a differ'^c^^roVper^^^ an"'''- 
Twenty-nine percent (29Z) of our sample vl^w ^hem-elv-s :><'^Zn^ZlZT« ^-i' 
twenty-eight perce.it (28Z) of the NOR r ™^ u fo^^erate" whxle 

T , v'"*>/ 01 cne B.u.K.c. sampxe see themsolvs a« "fa-ir-iu 

An attitudinal and ideological area where we do find significant dlf fer.n.oo 
between the current senior sample and the N.O.R.C. sample of^ogj Ts Jn the 
areas or religion and religiosity. "® 
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^^i^! '^^^'^ ^^'^^ ^^'^^^ (to a lesser degree) are generallv 

associated with variations In current religious preference- cLhnH?! ! ^ 

ZVeZ'Z'lT' iT' L%'1L«'llLt° o^V"und 

Se ?o„r IS? . ^""S' Protestants are more evenly distributed throughout 
the four SES groups. The larger proportion of "Others" in the very-Jow f<I?l " 
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SES groups is partially explained by the large number of Blacks (who frequently 
indicate Fundamentalist religions) in this SES group. The "Others" in both 
very-low and mid-low SES groups is made up largely of those identifying them- 
selves as Protestant Fundamentalists, OrthodoxCathoIicism, and some Mormons. 
In the mid-high and especially very-high SES groups, the "Others" are much more 
likely to cite as their current religious preference some variants of Eastern 
religious philosophies (Transcendental Meditation, R iri Krishna, Hinduism, etc.;. 
Included in the "Other" responses of the more affluent group were such comments 
as: "I am my own God," "My religion is the religion of man," and "My religion 
13 :ny peroonal strength and beauty." Table 3.10 also indicates that almost <i 
third (29%) of all respondents classify themselves as having no religious pref- 
erence. The "nones" are more likely to be males and they are most likely to be 
found among respondents of the higher SES backgrounds. 

In comparing the current religious preferences of this sample with those 
of the 1961 N.O.R.C. respondents, we find one striking difference. The N.O.R.C. 
report states "Even though there were some shifts — mainly a nine percent (9%) 
increase in the "nones" from original religion to present religion, eighty- 
five percent (85%) of the seniors were in the same religion at graduation as 
that in which they were raised," ( Great Aspirations , 1961), Data for the .1972 
seniors show much more in the way of religious mobility. A total of thirty- 
two percent (32%) of those respondents who were rented as Protestants, Catholics, 
or Jews report a shift away from the religion in which they were reared. The 
losses for each of the three religions are as follox^s: 

Protestants - 33% 
Catholics - 31% 
Jews - 20% 

Increases from reared religious status to current religious status occurred in 
two categories: "other" and "none." "Other" shows an increase of tweaty-eight 
percent (28%) from 112 to 143 respondents. "None" shows an increase of over 
twenty times that of the original number of 23 to 513 respondents. Similar to 
the N.O.R.C. Study, inter-religious shifts are rare. The majority of those who 
do report a change have come from one of the three major American religious 
groups but presently report "none" preference. Subtracting the original "none" 
'(!•%) from the current "none" (28%) leaves a gain of twenty-seven percent (27%). 
A total the current "none" in our sample is three times greater than that 
reported in the N.O.R.C. Study. Additional discussion of the religious back- 
grounds and present preferences of our respondents can be found in Chapter 2 
(The Respondents: The Classes of 1972). 

. As a further indicator of religiosity wne may also look at the distribution 
of responses to a question which .dealt with^attendance at religious services. 
As would be expected, overall attendance of some type is highest for those who 
still hold a religious preference of some kind. Within this group Catholics 
are more likely than others to indicate regular or occasional attendance. 
Women^^ndicate more" regular "attendance than" do""males . Fo r the entire sample 
the religious attendance profile is as follows,: "How often do you attend 
religious services?" 



Table 3.11 



Current Religious Service Attendance 



Attendance 


% 


Regularly 


26 


Occasionally 


28 


Rarely 


28 


Not at all 


18 



Total 100% 
(N«^1850) 



The religiosity question asked in the N.O.R.C* Study dealt with the degree 
to which the student thought of himself as religious as opposed to religious 
service attendance* The N.O.R.C. Report shows that twenty percent (20%) of 
the gradxiating seniors considered themselves to be "very religious," fifty per- 
cent (50%) "fairly religious," thirteen percent (13%) neither, ten percent (10%) 
"fairly n6n- religious" and six percent (6%) "very non-religious •" Since per- 
sonal feelings of religious identity are associated with attendance at religious 
services we believe it is appropriate to draw some conclusions based o^:. a com- 
parison of the two sets of data* Namely, we would equate our "rarely" and *!not 
at all" religious service attenders with the "fairly non-religious" and "very 
non-religious" students of the N.O.R.C* sample. Such a combination and comparison 
leads to a difference of thirty percent (30%) with the current college seniors 
being somewhat less inclined to express a strong formalized religious orientation^ 

One final piece of evidence as to the differences in religiosity of this 
sample compared with the 1961 sample of graduating seniors Is available. One 
item of our questionnaire in a series of self-descriptive adjectives dealt 
with religion. The students were asked to indicate the degree to which each 
item was characteristic of themselves. The item is question was "very-religious." 
The distribution of responses to this item is as follows: 

Table 3.12 

Self-Description of "Very Religious" 



Self-Description % 
Much like me 8 

Somewhat like me 29 

Somewhat unlike me 18 

Not like me at all 45 

Total 100% 

(N-1851) 
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The distribution indicates that less than one-tenth (8%) of our respon- 
dents see themselves as "very religious" compared to the twenty percent (20%) 
of the very religious" seniors reported in the N.O.R.C. Study. At the other 
extreme a comparison shows a difference of thirty-nine percent (39%) between 
the forty-five percent (45%) of the 1972 seniors indicating that they are not 

very religious" and the six percent (6%) of the 1961 seniors who reported them- 
selves as being very non-religious." These apparent differences in religiosity 
are. all the nore important when it is recalled that few differences weve found 
when pplicical attitude comparisons were ._ide between the two samples. The two 
sets of data, as well as other data which allow for the making of comparisons 
oetween the two samples, leads us to believe that there are some attitudinal 

reas m which the classes of 1972 differ from college graduates of the past 
decade. We would propose that it is in the more private, less visible, and less 
apparent areas of life that the attitudes and values expressed by our respondents- 
in 1972 are at variance with those of the 1961 college seniors. 

For example, in the areas of work the classes of 1972 place less importance 
on making alot of money" than did the seniors of 1961. There also appears to 
be less emphasis upon the need to be "original and creative" and more expressed 
interest in the utilization of special skills and abilities. There is less con- 
cern with social prestige and status, and more stress upon being in a work 
setting where one xian maintain his individuality. Finally, the respondents in 
our sample seem more conmiitted to the belief that interpersonal relations and 
family relationships are not to be sacrificed or placed in a secondary position 
to one's career or one's work. 

In the minds of the respondents themselves there is a belief that most 
contemporary college seniors are committed to changing some of the. social ills 
of our society. Less than five percent (5%) see today's college students as 

not at all committed." Twenty-three percent (23%) feel that contemporary 
college students are "very committed" and seventy-two percent (72%) believe 
they are "somewhat committed." The majority (66%) feel t:.at student commitment 
to resolving social problems is different now than it .w^s ten years ago, with 
college students today being more committed. 

Seven statements dealing with sex role equality were included in the 
questionnaire. The discussion which follows will focus upon the three variables 
which seem to account for the observed variations found among this sample of 
college seniors. Tne three variables are sex, SES and race. 

Table 3.13 shows the percentage distribution for each of the seven sex 
role equality statements. While the majority of students (80%) believe that 
men and women have equal capabilities and therefore, should have equal oppor- 
tunities for work, there are a number of qualifications. First, there is a 
strong feeling that the physical characteristics of women are such that they 
could not handle certain kinds of work which are gene;rally available to men. 
There are also a number of respondents (43%) who believe that women are gen- 
erally more emotipnal" than men and that this tendency would interfere with 
their doing certain types of work. A little more than a third (36%) teel that 
although there may be some areas of equality, women possess thinking patterns 
which tend to make them less efficient then men. About a fourth of the respon- 
dents (25%) take the position that men and women are not really equal; rather, 
that they are different and therefore should have different kinds of jobs. 
The smallest proportion of respondents go a step further adding that women 
tunction best in the traditional role of mother/wife and that the true woman 
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is the women who devotes herself to her husband and her children. 



Table 3.13 
Sex Role" Equality 



Itenf " " ' 

In general, the physical characteristics of 
women make them unqualified for some types 
of work which are generally available tc men. 

In general, women and men have equal 
capabilities and, therefore, should have 
equal opportunities for work. 

In general, women are more emotional than 
men, and this would interfere with their 
doing certain types of work. 

In general, women may be equal to men in 
some areas, but their thinking patterns are 
different from men, and they are therefore 
less efficient than men in some work. 

Women are not really "equal" to men; rather, 
they are different and should, therefore, have 
different kinds of jobs. 

Women function best in the roles of wife and 
mother. 

A true woman is happiest at home with her 
children and her husband. 



In Agreement- 
82 

80 

43 

36 



25 



22 



17 



-Total- 
N 

(1834) 



(1840) 
(1830) 
(1833) 

(1821) 

(1815) 
(1819) 



In table 3.14 the interplay between sex, SES , and sex role equality atti- 
tudes is portrayed. The distribution of responses leads to the following 
conclusion: 

1) Regardless of socioeconomic background, females tend to be less accept- 
ing of the traditional sex role view and more embracing of sex role 
equality. 

2) For both men and women the general pattern (with few exceptions) is 
for the higher SES groups to be more liberal in their views of women's 
work and family roles. 

3) The women most likely to ^endorse the more traditional woman *s role con- 
cept are Black females wlio are highly concentrated in the very-lo/7 SES 
group. 

4) While many women and men are willing to challenge the notion that a 
woman^s place is in the home, they are somewhat reluctant to challenge 
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the notion that women are entitled to occupational and career equality 
with men. Men more so than women are hesitant in viewing women as 
having the emotional stability and necessary cognitive ability to com- 
pete in the world of work. 



The majority of respondents in our sample also believe that they will be 

' -ab-l€rt o~ fith iWe^h"^riir^cW(^iap t'^ot-'thre^ la.ir^Tie'same time less than 

a fifth feel that the "good life" as they see it is easily attainable. Although 
SES differences are" not large, those of the higher SES gtoups are more likely 
than others to believe that life goals are easily attainble. Seventy- two per- 
cenc (72%) of all students believe that the "good life" is attainable through 
hard work. Nine percent (9%) believe they only have a slight probability of 
^attaining the good life and two percent (2%) say it will be impossible. Males, 
slightly more so than females (12% to 7%), hold the more pessimistic outlook. 
Lower SES respondents tend to be more pessimistic than those of the higher SES 
backgrounds. 

Two sets of items were utilized in order to assess the factors which stu- 
dents perceive as being potential barriers to the attainment of their desired 
goals. Through personal interviews and pre-tests we were able to identify two 
distinct types of potential barriers: External and Personal. Listed below 
are the items included in each set and the percentage distribution of responses. 
Respondents were invited to select as few or as many items that they felt were 
applicable to themselves. 

Table 3.15 
Potential Barriers to Goal Attainment 



External Factors 


%* 


Personal Factors 




(N=1829) 




(N=1835) 




Overpopulation 


35 


Lack of opportunity-no t 


28 






getting right breaks 




War 


34 










Lack of clear /positive 


24 


Pollution 


29 


aims 




tforal values of 


26 


Personal problems 


21 


the nation 












Goals ure too high 


11 


Violence 


25 










Lack of ability 


10 


Racial conflict 


19 










Lack of training/edu. 


10 


None of the above 


31 










Family restrictions 


9 






My sex 


9 






My race 


4 



None of the above 31 

* Multiple category selection possible; percentages do not sum to 
100. 
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There Is only one Exterhal :Fadtor Item In which both sex and socioeconomic 
status produce a statistically significant relationship. TTno item is "over- 
population. Asiong males this item shows no significant variation by SES. For 
females there is a marked increase in the proportion selecting "over-pcF'ilation" 
with movement up the SES scale. The group of women expressing the least concern 
mth_oxejr-p-op,ulation_a re rh n s p in-the-ver-y-4ow-SES-group -(-2/7^)^— -Those-inost 



concerned are the very-higji SES group (44%). The remaining ::-/.temal Factors do 
not indicate much variation between the two sexes or among the four SES groups. 

The Personal Factor responses indicate that our respondents' concerns are 
less with personal ability and training, and more with problems of "getting it 
a..l together. The barrier item most frequently selected deals with apprehen- 
sions about lack of opportunity and getting the right breaks. This item is 
closely followed by a lack of clear and positive aims. Personal problems rank 
third highest. No doubt these three items are interrelated and reflect the. 
doubt some students feel about their futures. We know that many students feel 
that they were forced to make a choice about career selection before they were 
really prepared to make such a d.icision. (See Chapter 6,*The College Experi- 
ence ). We also know that many students were concerned about their abili*-y to 
find a job at the time they completed the questionnaire. Finally, we know that 
there are many students who are experiencing difficulties in establishing an 
acceptable fit between their personal life style preferences and the realities 
of the post-college adult world. 

Unlike the External Factor set, there are a number of items in the Personal 
Factors which show significant variations when sex and SES are controlled. For 
example, males are more likely to indicate a concern about clear or positive 
alms (27% of the males and 20% of the females).. Among males those of the very- 
high SES group show the greatest selection of this potential barrier (34% of 
the very-high SES versus 22% of the very-low SES group) . Males of the mid-low 
SES group also are somewhat high on selection of this item. 

Not surprisingly, Blacks much more so than whites indicate that their race 
may act as a barrier to goal attainment. Women more than men view their sex as 
a barrier. Among women it is those of the very-highest SES group who are most 
appreheneive about sex as a barrier. This finding is understandable since women 
in the very-high SES group are more likely to be in fields which are tradition- 
ally male-dominated. 

Finally, among women, those in the very-low SES group are half as likely 
as all other women to indicate that their goals are too high. Again, it is 
important to remind the reader that the very-low female SES group is made up 
primarily of Blacks. The women in this group are predominately Education majors 
with comparatively low salary and graduate-school expectations. 

Although some of the individual External Factors did obtain a larger pro- 
portion of responses than did the Personal Factors, our respondents see Personal 
Factors in general as having the greatest potential for prohibiting the attain- 
ment of their life goals. In response to the question: "l^hich set of factors 
listed above ('External' or 'Personal') do you feel would be most likely to 
prevent you from having the type of life you want?", we learn the following: 
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Table 3,16 _ 

Selection of Factors Perceived To 
Prohibit Attainment of Life Goals 

Factors Indicated Percentages 

(N-1849) 

External -~57- 



Personal 39 

Both External 15 
and Personal 

Neither External 19 

nor Personal 

Total 100% 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE RESPONDENTS: LIFE STYLE PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS 

The goals of Chapter 4 are to describe the expressed life style prefer- 
ences and expectations of this sample of graduating seniors. Of key impor- 
tance in this chapter are: 1) The role of the family and of friendships; 
2) The place of work within the respondents* desired life styles; 3) The 
perceived similarities and dissimilarities in the life styles preferred by 
respondents compared with those of their parents; and 4) The basic compo- 
nents of desired life styles. 

Central to life style expectations is a question concerning the marital 
arrangements which our respondents expect to have within the next five years* 
The categories and response frequencies for this item are presented in 
Table 4.1. 

Table 4.1 

SeXy and Expected Marital Arrangements 



Within the Next Five 


Years 




Unmarried 


Kales 
(902) 

% 
18 


Females 
(948) 

% 
11 


Unmarried but living with someone* 


11 


5 


Karrled, with children 


35 


37 


Slarried, without children 


36 


47 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 



* It should be noted nhat nc attempt was made to determine specifically 
either the sex or the number of individuals to whom the respondent was refer- 
ring when he selected this response. Based on the extensive personal inter- 
views conducted in conjunction with this report » we know that in the large 
majority of cases when a respondent stated that he intended tc be "unmarried 
but living with someone that someone was one individual of the opposite 
sex. In a few cases the reference was to same-sex person^ and in even fewer 
cases » to a commune or community-based group. 

Higher percentages of women expect to be .married with the next five years 
than do males (84% of the women compared with 71% of the men). Of those who 
plan to marry within this time period, differences emerge in child bearing 
expectations.' Males are almost evenly divided between those who plan on 
children and those who do not« Females are more likely to report that they 
plan on being married but with no children than they are to indicate marriage, 
with children. 

Little difference occurs between the sexes in the proportion who expect 
to marry and have children; differences however, are found in responses to the 
other three marital status categories. Males are more likely than females to 
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Indicate that they expe to remain either "unmarried" (18%) or "unmarried but 
living with someone" ( ^ >)- Iflille the twenty-nine percent (29%) who report 
such Intentions Is substantially greater than the sixteen percent (16%) of the 
females making such responses, the time parameter of the question (within the 
next five years) Is probably an Importait factor in the participants' responses. 
Other data presented In this report have Indicated that males are much more 
likely than females to pursue graduate school work. It Is plausible therefore 
that males more so than females expect to defer marriage for at least five 
years because of their educational and career commitments. Had wa extended 
the question to marital arrangements in ten years » we would undoubtably have 
found at least some of the twenty-nine percent (29%) of the male group moving 
into more typical faaaily and marital situations. 

An additional aspect of the male responses is that in virtually every 
Instance where indices of conformity and tradltlonallty were measured (except 
those of sex role equality attitudes), male attitudes and expectations reflect 
greater non-conformity and non-traditionality than do those of feniales. 

More women than men report that they expect to be "married, without 
children" within the next five years (47% of the females; 36% of the males). 
Female responses undoubtably are influenced by the large number of women who 
Intend to still be working at that time. 

Frequently throughout this chapter the importance of family and family 
relationships emerges from the data. The picture of the type of family to 
which respondents apparently refer is, however, somewhat different from what 
might be anticipated. The traditional pattern of marriage, the wife working 
only a short time or not at all, and then relatively Immediate child-bearing, 
does not appear to be the typical picture. Rather, we find women anticipa- 
ting prolonged periods of employment both before and after marriage • In 
addition we find many female respondents intending to defer child bearing 
to some time well in the future. 



Table 4.2 deals with respondents' sex, SES, and their expected marital- 
familial relationships. 

Table 4.2 



Sex, SES, and Expected 
Marital Arrangements 

Unmarried Living With Married With Married n 
Someone Children No Children 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




X 


% 


Z 


% 


% 


X 


% 


% 






Very Low 


17 


13 


9 


3 


43 


41 


31 


43 


(237) 


(321) 


Mid-Low 


17 


12 


8 


4 


40 


39 


35 


45 


(203) 


(213) 



Mid-High 


17 


11 


10 


6 


38 


37 


35 


46 


(178) 


(166) 


Very High 


19 


10 


17 


9 


22 


28 


42 


54 


(284) 


(248) 


Total % 


18 


11 


IX 


5 


33 


37 


36 


47 


(902) 


(948) 
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Similar SES impact patterns are reflected for both males and females in 
all categories except the "unmarried." In this case the males of higher SES 
backgrounds are most likely to say they plan on being "unmarried"; the reverse 
is true for feiaales. Differences within the SES groups are quite small. The 
expectation cf "unmarried but living with someone" is clearly class-linked, 
as are both of the married categories. The higher the SES, for both males and 
females, the more likely the student will indicate either the belief that he 
will be "unmarried but living with someone" or will be "married, without 
children." Conversely, the lower the SES, the more likely will be the re- 
ported expectation of marriage with children. 

Analysis of the expected marital arrangements by the various fields of 
study indicate that the women who are most likely to expect "unmarried" or 
"unmarried but living with someone" statuses are in the fields of Business 
Administration (20%), the Biological Sciences (27%), Psychology (23%), and 
the Humanities (29%). (See Table 4.3). 

Table 4.3 

Field of Study, Sex, and Expected 
Marital Arrangements 

Live With Married/ Married-No 
Unmarried Someone Children Children N 





M 


F 


M 


f 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7. 


Z 


7. 






Bus. Ad. 


21 


20 


9 


0 


32 


27 


38 


53 


(104) 


(15) 


Engineering 


16 


50 


9 


0 


34 


0 


41 


50 


(117) 


(2) 


Physical Science 


18 


8 


12 


6 


26 


22 


44 


64 


(73) 


(36) 


Education 


13 


10 


6 


3 


55 


42 


26 


45 


(158) 


(482) 


Health Prof. 


11 


10 


33 


0 


45 


46 


11 


44 


(9) 


(39) 


Bio. Science 


19 


22 


10 


5 


25 


22 


46 


51 


(57) 


(45) 


Psychology 


10 


13 


10 


10 


37 


24 


43 


53 


(49) 


(78) 


Social Sciences 


22 


9 


9 


10 


33 


34 


36 


47 


(182) 


(77) 


Humanities 


22 


l^ 


27 


12 


22 


27 


29 


44 


(88) 


(114) 


Other 


16 


2 


16 


11 


23 


32 


45 


55 


(51) 


(47) 


Total % 


18 


11 


11 


5 


35 


37 


36 


47 


(896) 


(936) 
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The Humanities majors, both males and females ^ appear to be the least 
inclined of all the field of study majors to pursue traditional marital and 
family forms. Almost one~half of. the males (49%) and almost one-third of 
the females (29%) select either "unmarried** or "unmarried but living with 
someone. " 

An interesting group in our sample are the twelve percent (12%) who indi- 
cated that they expect to be "unmarried but living with someone" within the 
next five years* Those making such a response are more likely to be males 
(67%); to be enrolled at Latham (40%); to state their present religious 
affiliation as "none" (66%); and to be majoring in either the Social Sciences 
or the Humanities (combined total = 41%) ^ 

Data pvesented throughout this report indicate that females tend to be 
more tiTaditional and conservative than males again, with the exception of 
their sex role equality attitudes. This picture is substantiated by the 
findings in response to questions dealing with anticipated familial-marital 
relatione Particularly for males of higher SES groups, such as those at 
Latham, the move from more traditional forms of behavior (such as religious 
affiliation) is accompanied as well by less traditional life style expectations. 

Respondents were asked what they perceive to be the ideal relationship 
between work and family. The largest proportion (56%) selected the following 
alternative: "I expect that it will be necessary for my family and my home 
life to be somewhat affected by and to adapt to my career needs," This is 
probably a realistic assessment of the work-family pattern normally displayed 
by American families. Thirty-one percent (31%) responded, "I don't expect 
my career work to interfere with or influence my relationship with my family 
or my home life," This expectation would seem to indicate both a high degree 
of privatism (separation of "outside" activities from those of the home) and 
provide yet another Indicatoj: cf the degree of importance that these students 
attribute to their family life. Little difference occurs between the responses 
of males and females on these two items. Fifty-eight percent (58%) cf the 
males and fifty-five percent (55%) of the females expect career needs to 
"somewhat affect" home and family; thirty percent (30%) of the males and thirty- 
three percent (33%) of the females do not expect career needs to affect their 
family lives at all. 

A very small percentage (6% of the males and 6% of the females) indicate 
that they do not expect to have a family. An equal percentage (6% cf each 
sex) expect to have a family and heme life but foresee tbar the demands of 
their careers will require substantial adjustments on the part of their 
families. 

Analysis of this question concerning ideal relationships of work and 
family life by the various college majors revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences for either the males or the females. Even in those fields 
of study which typically imply occupations which are unusually demanding in 
terms of time and energy commitments, the percentage distributions reflect 
the general patterns described above. 

Although analysis of the relationship between the types of life styles 
desired by our respondents and those of their parents has been briefly dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3 (The Respondents: What They Believe), additional data 
will be presented here. While we do not know the specifics to which any 
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individual student may have been referring, the largest percentage of respon- 
dents (40%) indicated that they prefer "A life style quite unlike that of my 
parents" compared with the thirty-two percent (32%) who reported they prefer 
a life style "very similar to that of my parents." Differences in response are 
only sli^tly affected by the sex of the respondent. 

As would be expected, the key variable in the student's perception of his 
parent's life style desirability is the socioeconomic standing of the family. 
Table 4c4 describes the relationship between -SES and life style preferences. 

Table 4.4 

Sex,' SES, and Desired Similarities/Differences of own Life with that of Parents 





Very 


Less 


More 








SES 


Similar 


Possess. 


Possess. 


Unlike 


Total 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(N) (N) 


Very Low 


22 


28 


8 


11 


20 


17 


50 


43 


(237) (318) 


Mid-Low 


26 


34 


8 


9 


22 


17 


45 


41 


(199) (212) 


Mid-High 


32 


38 


15 


16 


18 


13 


35 


34 


(179) (167) 


Very High 


41 


38 


19 


17 


6 


9 


35 


36 


(284) (247) 


Total % 


31 


34 


13 


13 


16 


14 


41 


39 


(899) (944) 



The most striking feature of Table 4.4 is the linear relationship 
between the student's SES and his desire to have a life style "very similar" 
or "quite unlike" that his parents. The SES influence is particularly 
strong for males. For example, male students who come from homes of highest 
socioeconomic standing are almost twice as likely as those of the lowest 
socioeconomic group to state that they would like to have life styles similar 
to those of their pa/epts* Conversely, students of lowest socioeconomic 
backgrounds are mcst likely to report that they seek life styles quite unlike 
those of their parents „ 

Another alternative response, "A life style somewhat similar to that of 
my parents but without the need for so many material goods and possessions," 
was checked by thirteen percent (13%) of the respondents. These students 
were almost twice as Likely to come from the higher SES groups than from the 
lower. Relatively small differences were reported between the two sexes for 
any of the category responses. 

The general patterns which emerged from SES analysis are clear. Students 
from homes which have been economically comfortable are quite likely to state 
that they prefer life styles either "very similar" to that of their parents 
or else "somewhat similar to parents but without the need for so many material 
goods and possessions." A combined total of sixty percent (60%) of the highest 
SES males and fifty-five percent (55%) of the highest SES females made this 
type of response compared with thirty percent (3Q%) of the lowest SES males 
and thirty-nine percent (39%) of the lowest SES females. Students of low 
socioeconomic backgrounds are likely to report that they prefer life styles 
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either "quite unlike" that of parents or "somewhat similar to parents but 
with more in the way of material goods and possessions" (70% of the very low 
SES males and 60% of the very low SES females) . 

Analysis of the question (desired type of life style) by field of study 
revealed statistically significant differences for both males and females. 
Students most likely to report the desirability of their parentis life style 
were in the fields of Agriculture (56%), Engineering (44%), Education (40%), 
and the Physical Sciences (37%), Those least likely to make such a choice 
are in the fields of the Social Sciences (28%), Psychology (23%), and the 
Humanities (22%). 

We were interested in the degree of difficulty which students perceive 
exists in the attainment of their life style preferences. They were asked 
"How attainable do you feel your concept of the *good life* will be?" 

Most of the students (90%) feel that they will be able to attain the 
"good life." They believe that hard work is the key to the attainment of 
their goals. Seventy-two percent (72%) of the total sample make this res- 
ponse* There is a slight tendency for the higher SES male students to be 
less emphatic in the belief that the "good life" will be "attainable t'arough 
hard work" than the general sample; in turn, they are somewhat more likely 
to see the good life as "easily attainable" (22% of the very high SES male 
students vs. 14% of those of the very low group). Very few students (1%) 
foresee that the attainment of their goals will be "impossible," while an 
additional nine percent (9%) fall into the category, "very difficult to 
attain; only slight possibility of attaining it/' 

Five profiles of alternative life styles were developed to further assess 
the preferences and expectations of our respondents. These profiles centered 
around the following descriptions: 

#1) A life reflecting privition and a. primary involvement with the family. 

#2) A life reflecting a relatively balanced involvement between private 
and public life. 

#3) A life reflecting an intense involvement with outside activities, 
particularly those of social relevance. 

#4) A life free of family responsibilities and characterized by total 
involvement with political and social concerns. 

#5) A life reflecting total freedom of movement, unencumbered by either 
family or social concerns. 

The largest single proportion of the seniors (46%) felt that their 
future life styles would reflect #2 above, a balance between private and 
public involvements. Females were slightly more likely to make this choice 
than were males (48% of the women compared with 43% of the men) . In general 
however, there was little difference between the response percentages of the 
males and females* Socioeconomic background does not produce statistically 
significant differences. 
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Distinct differences emerge when life style preferences are analyzed by 
the various fields of study. Students most likely to report the expectation 
of the balanced private and public life described in #2 were males in Engin- 
eering (59%), Agriculture (50%), the Biological Sciences (49%), and Education 
(47/i); and females in Education (57%), the Health Professions (51%) and the 
Social Sciences (47%). ' 

While #1, "A life reflecting privacy and a primary involvement with the 
family was selected by nineteen percent (19%) of the respondents, the same 
proportion (19%) chose //5, "A life reflecting total freedom of movement 
unencumbered by either family or social concerns." If the two response' 
categories which indicate a primary degree of commitment to family life (#1 
and #2) are considered, two-thirds (66%) of the total sample indicate such 
a position. This finding fits well into the profile of ideal family and 
work relationships discussed above. 

An almost equal number of males and females report the desire to be free 
of both social and familial restraints so that they could move about and ex- 
plore alternatives. It should be noted however that the description of this 
life style alternative contained a time limitation of five years. It is 
likely that some if not most of the seventeen percent (17%) of the total 
sample who selected this response would expect to settle down into more 
traditional family patterns after that time. For males, those most likely 
to seek thds initial freedom were in the Humanities (36%). In fact Human- 
ities majors were the only malas who listed this life style alternative 
ahead of the balanced life alternative (36% vs, 25%). 

Females in those majors traditionally pursued by women are*far less 
likely to report an interest in pursuing alternatives such as //5 (total 
freedom of movement) than are those in the typically male dominated fields of 
study. For example, forty-seven percent (47%) of the women in Business 
Administration, thirty percent (30%) in Others, and twenty-eight percent (^8%) 
in the Biological Sciences state that they expect to forego family and social 
commitments for at least five yea^s in order to have the freedom of mobility. 

Data discussed throughout this report have frequently indicated that 
women involved in fields of study typically populated by men frequently 
express attitudes which differ from those of women in more traditionally 
female-oriented and populated fields. It would appear that these women ' 
reflect deviation from the norm not only in the selection of a college maior 
but in other areas as well. o j , 

Analysis of the relationship between .the respondents' political affilia- 
tions and their life style expectations and preferences revealed statistically 
significant differences. Table 4.5 presents the findings of these data. 

It can be seen that those students selecting the "balanced life" are 
most likely to either be political Moderates (61%) or Conservatives (52%) 
or els- hold "no firm attitudes." Respondents in this latter group (no 
firm attitudes) were considerably more likely thdn either the conservatives 
or the Moderates to select the //5 category, "freedom to explore." 

As with the case with the Moderates, the Conservatives, and those with 
no firm attitudes, nost Liberals prefer a "balanced life style" (41%) The 
Liberals were also- nore likely to indicate a desire for item //5 "freedom to 
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Table 4.5 

Life Style Preferences and 
Present Political Attitude 



Political #1 Private #2 Balanced #3 Social Life 

Attitude Life Life With Family 



#4 Social Life 
Without Family 



No firm 
attitude 

Conservative 

Moderate 

Liberal 

Radical Left 

Radical Right 

No Attitudes 

I Don't Know 

Other 

TOTAL % 



No firm attitude 
Conservative 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Radical Left 
Radical Right 
No Attitudes 
I Don't Know 
Other 
TOTAL % 



17 
22 
20 
16 
29 

q 

34 
30 
20 

"io 

#5 Freedom 
to Explore 

% 
19 
12 
11 
22 
12 
100 
30 
15 
13 
~18 



48 
52 
61 
41 
i 13 
0 
24 
41 
33 
46" 

#6 Other 

% 

6 

3 

2 

5 

7 

0 

6 

0 
26 
~5 



4 
4 
3 
7 

16 
0 
2 
9 
0 

~5 

N 



(341) 
(148) 
(492) 
(613) 
(83) 
(3) 
(96) 
(46) 
(15) 
(18377 



6 
6 
3 
9 

23 
0 
3 
4 
7 
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explore" than for item iH "private life" (22% selecting the former compared 
with 16% selecting the latter). 

Although students in the Radical Left and the No Firm Attitudes cate- 
gories each represent only five percent (5%) of the sample, they displayed 
interesting variations from the response patterns of those holding other 
political orientations. For both (Radical Left and No Firm Attitudes), the 
most popular item is //I, reflecting an inclination toward privatism and a 
sense of emphasis upon the family. Relatively few students in either of these 
two groups fell into "balanced life" category so popular with the other poli- 
tical groups (13% of the Radical Left and 24% of the No Attitudes). Members 
of the Radical Left were the only group to fall heavily into the #4 item 
(a total involvement with political and social concerns 23%). When the twenty- 
three percent (23%) responding in this category are added to the sixteen per- 
cent (16%) responding to it3 (an intense involvement with outside activities, 
particularly those of social relevance), an interesting pattern emerges for 
the Radical Left students* Over one-third of them (39%) expect to continue 
actively in their social and political concerns; close to another one-third 
(29%) indicated an inclination to turn their attention to more privitistic 
concerns and family life. Those remaining are nearly equally divided between 
the traditional family-work patteirn indicated by #2 and the desire for freedom 
to explore (//5) . 

Students of the No Firm Attitudes group reflect an even stronger tendency 
toward privi^tism (34% in category #1) and a forestalling of either familial 
or societal responsibilities (30% in category #5). 

In general then, while the forms of family patterns which students expect 
to establish do vary by sex,- political orientation, work expectations, and 
childbearing plans, the majority of students intend to marry and develop life 
styles balanced with family, work, and social concerns. 

As part of an effort to determine the critical components of the life 
style preferences of our respondents, they were given a list of characteristics 
and asked to rate the three which they felt to be of greatest importance to 
them. The question and alternative categories are as follows: 

49. Which of the following do you feel are the most important factors in de- 
fining the life style which you would like to have in five years? (Circle 
three and indicate the order of importance in the indicated space. 
l=Most Important; 2=Second Most Important; 3=Third Most Important) 

good family relationships 
freedom to pursue your own interests 
favorable geographical location 
good friends 

freedom from financial worry 

a challenging job 

steady, secure emplojrment 

opportunities for meaningful work 

access to art institutes, music theatre, etc. 

other (Circle & specify.) 

Table 4.6 provides the percentage frequencies with which each response was 
selected as the first, second, and third most important factor. 
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Table A. 6 



Life Style Characteristics 

Good Family Relationships 

Freedom to Pursue 
Ovm Interests 

Favorable Geographic 
Location 

Good Friends 

Freedom from 

Financial Worry 

A Challenging Job 

Steady, Secure 
Emp loyment 

Opportunities for 
Meaningful Work 

Access to Art Institutes, 
Music, Theatre, Etc. 

Other 



First, Second, and Third Most Important Factor 
Defining Desired Life Style 

#1 Factor #2 Factor #3 Factor 
% 



% 
52 

11 

0 

6 

10 
6 



% 



1 
1 



12 
12 

4 

18 

19 
12 

10 

12 

1 
0 



13 

11 
21 

15 
8 

8 

11 

1 
0 



Combined 

% 

70 



36 

15 
45 

44 
26 

24 

30 

9 
1 



Total N 



(1819) 



(1815) 



(1812) 
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It is obvious from the preceding Table 4.6 that these young people place 
family relationships far higher than any other variable as the Lrcomponent 
to their future life styles. Approximately three-quarters (70%) of t^e^es- 
pondents select family relationships as either their first, second, or tSrd 
most important consideration. ' 

. n ^A^^ w ^'^^^ "^"'^i^g to freedom from financial worry received the 
expected substantial percentages of students considering it a relevant Ufe 
style component (44%). it was equalled by the empahsis Spon good friends (45^ 
Of the four categories listed in Table 4.6 which deal wi?h work and career 

onl irirA°''l\l''^ ^"'f ™ Financial Worry"item is mentioned by o"r 

one-third of the respondents. It would appear from the responses to ?his 

l ^^f^T ^^^^^^^ f"'^"" will interfere with 

the life styles they hope to follow. "i-etiere wicn 

Hfp '^.lil '^f^'^^^f J^^?^^ °f '^""""^ e"«rge in the importance of various 
life style characteristics. First, respondents value their family relaMnn«h^nc 
and good friends as highly important. While the percenJ^s of Jesponde^ts ' 
who indicate -freedom from financial worry" does equal thft of tJose report- 
ing good friends." other data (and the in-depth interviews) show that ?n 
most cases students perceive money as a means to enhancing the other elements 

or pter'JtLlf ""^.^^'"^ °' "^^^^^ ^-^^^ °' --y' 

Below this level of family and friendship importance, the respondents 
considered the factors of the job situation (challenging job. 26%; steS 
^h'^^H'^^°^'"'' f^' opportunities for meaningful work 30%). It is clear 
then that in general work may be considered a facilitator of the good life 
but not necessarily a key component. At the third level, of least concern 
were the more pragmatic items of a favorable geographic location fisn !n^* 
access to cultural events and activities (9Z). " location (15/{) and 

lnH^.»M""'i"^u'^"^T"''^^ ^" ^^^"^^"^ "^1" females in their 

indications of the number one and number two most Important life style cLr- 
acteristics. As might be expected, females are more likely to emphasize Se 
importance of good family relationships (66% of the females Js. 60% of the 
males); they are also a little mor.V likely to report meaningful work ^21 7 of 
the females vs. ;7% of the males), and freedom from m^ey pLbleL (31% of 
tne females vs. 26% of the males). Males ^ore so than females i^icate that 
m oTthTleL'Jj)?'^ '"^"^^^^ ^'^^ (26% of the Ll^^ ^s 

Ef'^^"" °^ concern tends to be that good family relationshln^ 

have the highest priority (60% of all the males include Ss item as eiSer 
the most important or second most important characteristic of their life 
e«S^r;^/f i""*"^ ^'^"^^ distribution between pursuing their own inter- 

ests (26^). freedom fro» money problems (26%). and having iood friers (2 5^ 

f66'/W ?i ^'fv ^'^^^^^ i« having good famify relationshipf^* 

(66^). followed by freedom from money problems (31%) and having good friends 

SrcifraSe^-^iL^J; S^;^ ~! -P--- - se^oL^^^™ - 
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Table A. 7 

Sex, SES, and Combined First and Second Most 
. Important Life Style Elements 



SES 



Family Own Good Geographic Good No Money 

Relationships Interests Location Friends Problems 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 




X 




7. 




Very Low 


63 


70 


25 


19 


A 


3 


Mid Low 


65 


61 


2A 


lA 


5 


A 


Mid High 


65 


71 


2A 


22 


7 


2 


Very High 


53 


63 


31 


22 


8 


3 


TOTAL 7. 


60" 


66 


26 


l9 




3" 



M 

7. 


F 


M 

7. 


F 


26 


22 


27 


33 


2A 


22 


32 


33 


28 


2A 


25 


28 


29 


26 


22 


29 


25 


2A 


26 


31 



Challenging 
Job 



Steady 
Employment 



Meaning 
Work 



Cult 
Access 



Others 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 




7. 




7. 




7. 






% 


X 




X 


Very Low 


15 


14 


25 


17 


17 


19 


4 


2 


2 


0 


(232) (309) 


Mid Low 


12 


20 


26 


23 


11 


20 


2 


1 


2 


3 


(195) (209) 


Mid High 


21 


19 


15 


13 


lA 


19 


1 


2 


1 


1 


(178) (162) 


Very High 


22 


21 


9 


7 


22 


24 


2 


3 


3 


3 


(283) (248) 


TOTAL 7. 


ir 


18* 


18 


is" 


ff 


21 


2 


2* 


2 


2 





FRir 
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For both males and females of the highest SES groups, there is less 
tendency to report the importance of good family relationships thnn in the 
other SES groups. The females of both the highest and lowest SES groups 
attach more importance to family relationships than do males. 

In all socioeconomic groups, the males are somewhat more likely than 
females to indicate the importance of good friends and pursuing their own 
interests. Females and those of the lower SES groups are slightly more 
likely to report an emphasis upon freedom from money problems. 

Life style items which reflect job characteristics (challenging job, 
steady employment, meaningful work) are also influenced by socioeconomic 
levels. Those of the highest SES group tend to place considerably less em-- 
phaiss upon steady employment than do those of the lowest SES group (9% of 
the males and 7% of the females in the highest compared with 25% of the males 
and 17% of the females in the lowest group). Respondents of the higher SES 
groups also attribute greater importance to the need for meaningful work and 
a challenging job. 

Analysis of critical life style characteristics by field of study shows 
the following variations for males:* 

1) Humanities majors fall considerably below the average ia reporting 
the importance of good family relationships (44% vs. the male aver- 
age of 60%)* Engineering and Education majors are above the aver- 
age (69% for Engineer and 66% for Education majors). 

2) Students in the fields of Psychology, the Humanities, and Others are 
eight to ten percent (8%-10%) above the norm in selecting the "pur- 
suing their own interests" item^ 

3) The importance of good friends is reported with frequencies consid- 
erably above the norm (25%) by students in the fields of Business 
Administration (36%) and the HumauiiTi^ (33%)* 

4) In the item reflecting concern for freedom from money worries, per- 
centages ranged from the sixty-three percent (63%) of the Health 
Professions, thirty-three percent (33%) of Social Sciences, thirty- 
two percent (32%) of Business Administration, and thirty-one percent 
(31%) of the Education majors to the low responses of fourteen per- 
cent (14%) of the Humanities and the seventeen percent (17%) of the 
Psychology majors. 

5) Steady employment is a critical factor of above average importance 
to the Education majors (33% vs. the male mean of 18%). It is of 
considerably less importance to the Humanities (11%) and the Psycho- 
logy (6%) majors. 

6) While the male average for the importance of meaningful work is seven- 
teen percent (17%), the range is from twenty-seven percent (27%) of 
the Psychology and twenty-three percent (23%) of the Humanities 
majors to the low of ten percent (10%) for the Education and eleven 
percent (11%) for "the Engineering majors* 

*Responses for the //I and #2 characteristic^ have been combined for this analysis. 
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For the females, the general pattern of Important life style character- 
istics (family relationships, freedom from financial worry, and good friends) 
shows the following variation: 

1) Females in the traditionally female-held fields of study are more 
likely to report the importance of good family relationships than 
a;:** those in the more traditionally male-held majors. Seventy per- 
cent (70Z) of the Education and seventy-one percent (71%) of the 
Health Profession majors make such a selection compared with fifty- 
six percent (56%) of the Biological Science and fifty-four percent 
(54%) of the Psychology majors. Females in such traditionally male- 
dominated fields of study are also more likely than other women to 
report the importance of pursuing their own interests (27% of the 
Business Administration and 29% of the Psychology majors). 

2) While the female average reporting of the importance of good friends 
is twenty-four percent (24%), women in some fields report higher 
frequencies (Biological Sciences, 36%; Business Administration, 33%; 
Psychology, 29%; and Physical Sciences, 29%). 

3) The range of responses in the freedom from financial worry category 
is from the forty-two percent (42%) of the Health Professions and 
forty-seven percent (47%) of the Business Administration majors to 
the seventeen percent (17%) of the Psychology majors. 

4) Almost one-quarter (22%) of the Education majors cite steady employ- 
ment as either the first or second most important factor in their 
future life styles. This pattern differs from that usually found for 
either males or females. Only one other field of study, the Health 
Professions, nears the Education majors* emphasis upon steady employ- 
ment; sixteen percent (16%) of them made this response. 

5) Unusually high percentages of females in two fields report the impor- 
tance of meaningful work; they are Psychology (37%) and the Social 
Sciences (32%).' As with the Education majors, this response differs 
considerably from the (good family relationships; freedom from money 
problems; and good friends) patterns normally found for women. 

In sum, it would appear that little difference exists between the sexes 
in the high priority with which they regard the importance of good family 
relationships, supported by a degree of economic comfort and good friends. 
Males are slightly more likely to be concerned with the pursuit of their own 
interests. While analysis of these items by socioeconomic background does 
reveal some statistically significant differences (for example, in the degree 
of concern with the employment-related variables of job challenge and steady 
employment, and meaningful work), the students' field of study appears to be 
the variable contributing greater impact. General patterns emerge for both 
males and females; however certain majors are more likely to deviate from 
these normative patterns than are others. For example. Education majors 
(both males and females) report above average frequencies of the importance 
of steady employment; and majors in the Social Sciences and Psychology are 
heavily represented in the categories of meaningful work. 

In order to more fully understand what are the more subtle, underlying 
elements of a concept such as "good family relationships" or "a private life," 
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several vignettes describing a wide range of life styles were developed. These 
life style descriptions were presented in paragraph form, broken into key 
elements, and then evaluated in terms of "most desirable" and "least desirable" 
characteristics • 

Table 4.8 presents the vignettes, the basic elements of the life styles, 
and the percentage frequencies with which the seniors responded* 



Table 4.8 



Life Style Vignettes and Key Elements 

Question: "Please read the following descriptions and indicate which of the 
characteristics of each you most like and least like." 



Life Style Vignette 

#1) You, your family, and your 
friends have decided upon a 
communal life style. You 
all contribute to the cohe- 
siveness and self-suffi- 
ciency of the group. Your 
en^hasis is not so much on 
the quantity of the things 
which you possess but rather 
upon the quality of the human 
relationships in your life. 



#2) You are a loner. While 
you may or may not enjoy 
the company of others, your 
primary interest is in re- 
mainins^ flexible and mobile 
in your life style. Your 
work encourages, perhaps 
even requires, that you 
travel frequently and 
alone* You require a 
graat deal of freedom in 
relationships, freedom to 
move. 

#3) YoUts is an effort to lead 
a "comfortable" life* You 
vould like the usual benefits 
of a happy family, a secure 
Job, standardised work hours, 
etc. While ydU would like 
the "good life" (car, home, 
vacationst etc*)» you are 
not really concerned with 
amaislng lerge amotmte of 
goods or posaesslons* 



Key Elements 

commxmal life style 

group cohesiveness 

self-sufficiency 

quality of human 
relationships 

de^emphasis on 
quantity of 
possessions 

Total X 



most 


least 


liked 


liked 


% 


% 


1 


71 


7 


8 


13 


9 



6 

100 



solitude 9 

mobility . 19 

freedom in rela- 
tionships 33 

freedom to travel 36 

employment necessi- 
tating travel 3 

Total X 100 

(1616) 

happy family 81 

job security 6 

"the good life" 11 

poeeeeelon of 

"enough" goods 



Total X 100 
(1614) 



11 
100 



(1622) (1680) 



68 
2 

3 
0 

27 
100 
(1672) 

1 
7 

26 

66 
100 
(1646) 
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Table 4.8 (con't) 



#5) 



#6) 



Life Style Vignette 



Yours Is a life style which 
you perceive to be more 
flexible than that of tha 
surrounding culture, but you 
still utilize parts of that 
culture for your own needs. 
You see yourself as having 
friend and family relation- 
ships which are more open 
and flexible than most; you 
seek employment which is less 
restrictive, with less 
emphasis on security and 
steadiness. You are a "part" 
of the system, but you have 
your own style. 

You are vitally concerned 
with the social problems 
of this country. Not only 
have you committed yourself 
to finding solutions, but you 
expect your family life to re- 
flect that concern. You have 
little interest in the more 
material aspects of living; 
rather, you are concerned 
with aiding fellow humans. 



Key Elements 



most 
liked 



least 
liked 



You want to "make it." You 
expect to acquire the mater- 
ial possessions which only 
large amounts of money can 
obtain. You are willing 
to work long and hard to 
achieve financial success. 
Your family reflects both 
adjustment to and appre- 
ciation of your need to work 
and make money. 





% 


% 


interaction with 
the larger culture 


18 


25 


semi-open and 
flexible family/ 
friend relation- 
ships 


48 


12 


more flexible 
employment 


23 


21 


"fringe" of culture 


11 


42 


Total % 


100 


100 




(1630) 


(1672) 


; 

concern with 
social issues 


9 


19 


personal commit- 
ment to ideal or 
belxef 


27 


11 


the helping role 


14 


7 


family commitment 


10 


27 


lack of interest 
in material gains 


- 

3 


35 


concern with other 
people 


37 


1 


Total ? 


: 100 


100 




(1613) 


(1654) 


emphasis on 
acquisition 


3 


63 


financial success 


42 


4 


need for hard work 


31- 


14 


family adjustment 
to work needs 


24 


19 


Total % 


100 


100 




(1641) 


(1649) 



100 



The three Ixfe style elements which received the highest "most liked" 
frequencies were "quality of human relationships" (Vignette #1). seventv- 
three percent (73%); "happy family" (Vignette #3), eighty-one percent (81^- 
and "semi-open and flexible family/friend relationships" (Vignette M)' 
forty-eight percent (48%). Factors which produced the strongest negative " 
responses ("least liked") were "communal life style" (Vignette #1) seventv- 
one percent (71%); "solitude" .CVignette #2), six^y-eight pe"ent (687)^ 
"enough goods (Vignett. ,«), sixty-six percent (66%)f and "^pLsis o^ 
acquisition" (Vignette #6), sixty-three percent (63%) In a^ition to the 
Ufe\t:L''"r °' '"^i" relationships holding highest prioJ^^y in f^^Sre 
life style preferences and expectations, the respondent attitudes toward 
money and material possessions remain highly consistent. That is the ma- 

&h1ytt~^^^^ ^^"^'^^ ^^'^'"'^ in the 

rh.. V^l "^P"^'^^"'^^ "^'^f subsequently asked which of the vignettes would 

to live themselves and which do they actually expect to live. 
Table 4.9 presents the responses to both of these questions. " 

Table 4.9 

Sex, and Preferred and Expected 
Life Styles Described in Vignettes 1-6 



,ife Style 
Vignette 


Life Style 
Desired 


Life Style 
Expected 




M 


F 


M 


F 


*1 


% 
5 


% 
4 


% 
4 


% 
3 


#2 


8 


4 


7 


4 


//3 


37 


■ 40 


46 


56 


#4 


32 


33 


25 


23 


#5 


9 


13 


6 


7 


#6 


9 


7 


12 


7 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(883) 


(916) 


(878) 


(917) 



ch^f^^ ^It of discrepancies are readily apparent. First, there is a 
shift from the thirty-nine percent (39%) of the total respondents who indi- 
cate that they desire the traditionally-oriented Life Style #3, to the fiftv- 
two percent (52%) who actually expect to live it. Most of tho^e ^ho ^h^f t ' 

tTj^ n ^^%^'^'J°v """^ ^^^^^ ("l^i'^l^ is characterized by 

essentially traditional behavior somewhat modified by more flexible and ope^- 
ended human relationships). Additionally there is a slight drop in the ?otal 
percentage who report an interest in the life style reflating a commitment 
to social problems (#5) from the 11% who desire such a life to the 6% who 
actually expect to live it. 
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The second type of substantial discrepancy occurs between the sexes* 
While the move from the desire for the more traditional life style (#3) to the 
expectation of it occurs for nine percent (9%) of the males, sixteen percent 
(16%) of the females make such a move. While virtually no differences emerge 
between the sexes in either their preferences or expectations for either the 
communal structure or open-ended structure (Vignette #1 and #4), males are 
slightly more likely than females to desire life styles characterized by flex- 
ibility and independence (#2), commitment to social problems (#5), or the 
accumulation of wealth (#6). 

The responses to the desirability of the Vignette life styles have been 
malyzed according to the fields of study. Predictably, those majors more 
traditionally ciiented are m:,st likely to report heavily into life styles 
#3 and #4. Some variations by major include the following; 

Life Style #1 (communal living; emphasis on human relationships): The 
largest field of study percentages were eight percent (8%) reported by Psy- 
chology majors and fourteen percent (14%) reported by the Humanities majors. 
While the over-all sample responses to this item was five percent (5%) , most 
majors reported about three percent (3%) in this category. 

Life Style #2 (mobility and solitude) : Highest in their frequencies to 
this alternative were the Physical Science majors (10%) and the Humanities 
majors (12%). Lowest were the Psychology majors (2%). 

Life Style' #3 (stereotypic American family): While the overall sample 
selection of this item was thirty-nine percent (39%), the percentages of 
the Psychology (23%), Social Sciences (26%) and Humanities (23%) majors were 
below uhat average. The Psychology and Social Sciences majors are instead 
unusually represented m the life style #5 (commitment to social problems). 
Majors in the fields of Engineering, Physical Science, Education, and the 
Health Professions are all almost twice as likely to select life Style #3 
than are the Psycholcgy, Social Sciences, or Humanities majors. 

Life Style //4 (also normative behavior patterns but with room for more 
individuality): Two groups were unusually low in their response to this 
item. Only twenty-three percent (23%) of t he Education and twen ty-three 
percent (23%) of the Health Profession majors reported a desire for this type 
of life style compared with the overall sample response of thirty-two percent 
(32%). Both Education and Heal::h Profession majors were high in their selec- 
tion of Life Style #3 as their preference* 

Life Style #5 (commitment tz resolving social problems) : As mentioned 
above, the two majors who report the largest percentages of students with 
this preference are Psychology (17%) and the Social Sciences (20%), 

Life Style H (the accumulation of wealth): Only one major reported 
substantial percentages of its students in this category. Seventeen per- 
cent (17%) of the Business Administration majors indicated that they desire 
to live this type of life style. Lowest percentages came from the Psycho- 
logy majors (2%). . ' 

The level of parent income also io related to the perceived desirability 
of these life style alternatives. Students from homes with high incomes show 
a preference for the normative, but flexible structure of Life Style #4, 
while those of lower incomes are more likely to indicate Life Style #3. 
The parent income bracket most likely to be associated with a student inter- 
ested in Life Style #6 (emphasizing money and material wealth) is that of 
"over $40,000." Almost one-fifth (19%) of the students from such backgrounds 
select Life Style #6. The two lowest income brackets (less than $5,000 and 
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$5,000 to $7, 499) report sixteen percent (16%) and seventeen percent (17%) 
respectively in Life Style #5 (social concerns commitment) compared with the 
seven percent (7%) making such a choice from the $30,000-$40,000 income level. 

Utilization of the SES scale also revealed statistically significant dif- 
ferences for both males and females in their perception of life style desira- 
bility. For both sexes the higher the SES, the lower the preference for #3 
(the more traditional American family pattern) and the higher their prefer-- 
ence for Life Style /M which suggests greater flexibility in behaviors and 
attitudes. 

In general, these students desire life styles which are basically norma- 
tive and traditional in structure, with some adaptation for more individualism 
and flexibility. Overall, there is little interest in communal, solitary, or 
wealth-oriented living. Nor is there much interest in devoting one's life 
to social concerns and problems. These general patterns in perceived desir- 
ability are only moderately affected by the sex of the respondent. Females 
are slightly more likely than males to select Life Styles #3 (stereotypical 
American family) and #5 (commitment to resolving social problems); males 
are slightly more likely to select #6 (the accumulation of wealth) and 
#2 (mobility and flexibility). 

As discussed earlier, differences occurred between the desired life styles 
of our respondents and those they actually expect to live. (See Table 4.9 
for the responses of males and females for expected life styles). Particu- 
larly for females, there is a significant increase from their expressed 
desire for Life Style #3 (40%) to their expectation of it (56%). Within 
.this sixteen percent (16%) increase, about two-thirds appear to come from 
Life Style #4; the other one-third tend to come from Life Style #5, These 
individuals seem to expect that it will either be necessary for them to give 
up some freedom and flexibility (Live Style #4) or else their involvement 
in social conditions (Life Style #5). 

This^same pattern of change holds for the males as well. While the 
shift from desired life style to expected life style is not as great for 
males as for females (a 9% jump in Life Style #3 compared with the females 
16% jump described above), the move to the normative style (#3) from Life 
Styles #4 and #5 is the same. The only exception for the males is a slight 
increase of three percent (3%) from the preference to the expectation of 
Life Style //6 (the accumulation of wealth.) The variables used in the analysis 
of preferred life styles (SES, parental income, and field of study) produced 
very similar patterns when used in analysis of the expected life styles. 
For example, students of highest SES are more likely to expect to live Life 
Style #4 than are students of other SES standings; and they are less likely 
than others to report the expectation of Life Style #3. 

In summary, this chapter on expected and preferred life styles has re- 
vealed the following. As might be expected, the majority of our respondents 
intend to be married within five years; more than one-half of those who 
plan to marry do not intend to begin child rearing within that time period. 
Rather, the expectancy pattern appears to be prolonged employment for both 
marital partners, combined with deferred and probable limited child-bearing. 
Eleven percent (11%) of the males and five percent (5%) of the females 
indicate that they intend to be "unmarried but living with someone.*' 
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When students compare the life styles which they would like to live with 
those of their parents, the most critical variable in their responses is socio- 
economic background. Those from homes of high SES are considerably more 
likely to report they would like life styles "very similar" to those of their 
parents than are students fror homes of low SES background. Optimism runs 
high in their attitudes toward the attainability of the "good life." Ninety 
percent (90%) reflect such a belief, particularly when the element "through 
hard work" is added. 

Data obtained through several questions discussed in this chapter again 
and again reveal the importance of family relationships and good friends to 
our respondents. It would appear that these two life style elements con- 
stitute the "building blocks" upon which other -satisfying aspects of .their 
future life styles will be built. While freedom from financial worry is 
frequently mentioned, it is clear that in most cases, the role of money is 
perceived as supportive but not primary to their lives. 

The importance of family life to the majority of these students is 
evident. The picture which has emerged of their future life style prefer- 
ences and expectations, and the important characteristics of those life styles, 
is typically not one of deviation or even of alternative family patterns such 
as communal or non-marital living arrangements. Rather, at least on the sur- 
face, these young adults reflect attitudes and behavior expectancies which 
are very much within the American normative range. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE RESPONDENTS: THE WORLD OF WORK AND CAREERS 



In this chapter we focus more specifically upon the post college plans 
and career expectations of the classes of 1972. Our goal is to provide an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1) What are the major fields of study in which our respondents have 
been enrolled? 

2) In what ways are sex and socioeconomic status associated with varia- 
tions in major field of study enrollments? 

3) What are the specific career choices of our respondents and how are 
these career preferences related to sex and SES? To what extent 
have career plans changed for our respondents? 

4) What are the personality characteristics of students majoring in 
the different fields of study? 

5) What is the work-value orientation of students majoring in the dif- 
ferent fields of study? 

6) What are the inunediate post college plans of our respondents? What 
discrepancies are found when comparisons are made between post- 
college preferences and post-college expectations? What differences 
are found between those enrolled in different fields of study? 

7) What are the salary expectations of graduating seniors? 

8) What was the employment status of our respondents at the time of 
their part i cipation in th is study ? 

9) What are their perceptions of the job market and what are their 
job-related concerns and plans? 

10) What kinds of employment seeking resources are utilized by our 
respondents? 

From the data collected in this research and from evidence obtained in 
other research dealing with career outcomes, it is apparent that a variety of 
variables influence career and work choices • Both psychological and socio- 
logical factors contribute to how people view themselves and how they go 
about the business of selecting and then attaining a particular career setting* 

In this chapter we examine the relationships between certain more personal 
values, a variety of sociological factors, and career perferences* We begin 
with an analysis of the major fields of study in which our respondents are 
enrolled* 

As Table 5*1 indicates, the largest single group of seniors are enrolled 
in the field of Education (36% of the total). The 1961 N.O.R.C. study of 
graduating seniors also found Education to be .the most populated field of 
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Table 5.1 



Field 


of Study 




Education 


% 
35 


N 

(642) 


Social Sciences 


14 


(262) 


Humanities 


11 


(203) 


Psychology 


7 


(128) 


Business Administration 6 


(119) 


Engineering 


6 


(119) 


Physical Sciences 


6 


(109) 


Biological Sciences 


6 


(103) 


Other 


5 


(100) 


Health Professions 


3 


(48) 


Agriculture 


1 

100 


(9) 
(1842) 



study. The second largest group are enrolled .ui the Social Sciences fol 
lowed by the Humanities, and then Psychology. The comblnatlof of th^ Social 
Science. Humanities, and Psychology majors constitutes almost one-third (32^ 
of all majors, ir. comparison the Biological and the Physical Sciences re 
present twelve percent--(l-2X)~of the total sample. The rlm^lnlng on"?lf th 
of the seniors are distributed as follows: Six percent (6%) Business 
Administration; six percent (6%), Engineering; five percent 5%) "Other" 
predominately Fine Arts and Inter-Dlsciplin^y majors); and thr^e percent 
(3^), Health Professions. Nine Students are Agriculture majors 

como ^^^^^ °^ apparent methodological difficulties, it is possible to make 
some comparisons in major field enrollments between our sample and the N C 

ih^^:^Slng^fs"^t:r"^ "^"^ possijL'.t i^i-l'- 

fnrn??^^"; In both samples the single largest proportion of seniors have been 
enrolled in Education. In the N.O.R.C. sample twenty-seven percent (27^ 

percenM35%)? '^""^"^ ^^^^^ proportionals t'Lty-five 

Business Administration. Here the differences are somewhat greater In 

J:tL°:'in-ours'Lu'^th^" ^"""^ m Bu':inl::-Admlnls- 

tration, in our sample the percentage is less than half that (6%) . 
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Engineering s Six percent (6%) of our sample and nine percent (9%) of the 
N.O.R.C. sample are Engineering majors. In both samples twelve percent 
(12%) Indicate enrollment in Physical and Biological Sciences* 

Social Sciences . There Is a difference of six percent (6%) between the cur- 
rent sample (14"%) enrolled in the Social Sciences and the eight percent (8%) 
in the N.O.R.C. sample. 

Psychology . In the N.O.R.C. sample, three percent (3%) majored in PsychcJogy; 
in the current sample, the percentage is seven percent (7%). 

Hwanltles . A difference of five percent (5%) was found, with eleven percent 
(11%) of the 1972 graduateng seniors majoring in the Humanities compared with 
sixteen percent (16%) of the 1961 graduating seniors. 

Health Profession . Four percent (4%) in the N.O.R.C. sample and three per- 
cent (3%) in our sample report being in Health Profession mn^ors. 

Agriculture . In both samples Agriculture majors were the smallest group 
representing a little less than one percent (1%) of the total sample popu- 
lation. 

The greatest differences between the two study groups are found in Edu- 
cation, Business Administration, and the Social Sciences. While keeping in 
mind the admitted limitations of the comparisons we would proppse that the 
differences presented are more a function of differences in the demographic 
characteristics of the two student populations than they are an indication 
of changes in the general career orientation of students. 

There are two major differences in the demographic composition of the 
two samples. First, the current sample has a greater proportion of female 
students (51%) compared to forty percent (40%) for the N.O^R.C. sample. 
Second, almost ten percent (9.6%) of the current sample consists of Blacks, 
Among the N.O.R.C. participants the total proportion of all nonwhites was six 
percent (6%), with Blacks constituting only three percent (3%) of the total 
sample. These two factors are particularly influential in explaining many 
of tbe observed differences between the two study populations. Females 
and Blacks tend to be heavily located in Education and the Social Sciences. 
Both females and Blacks are under represented in a number of fields, parti- 
cularly Business Administration and Engineering. 

Based on this comparison between the 1961 and 1972 field of study enrol- 
lments, we would conclude that there is little evidence of significant dif- 
ferences in the major field choices of current college seniors and those who 
graduated a decade earlier. 

We also find little difference when comparisons are made between the 
proportion of female students enrolled in each major. In both samples the 
majprity of Education majors are female. In both samples the smallest 
proportion of females are found in Business Administration, Engineering, and 
Agriculture. In both samples (following the large numbers enrolled in 
Education) Psychology, Humanities, and the Health Professions are the majors 
with the largest proportions of females. Finally, for both samples the 
Biological and Physical Sciences and the Social Sciences fall between the 
Health Professions and Business Administration. 
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Since the current sample has a larger proportion of women than did the 
^i*0*R*C* sample, women (with one exception) make up a greater portion of the 
students in each of the major fields in our study* The one exception is Engin-- 
eeringy in which women participating in the N.O.R.C* Study comprised six per- 
cent (6%) as compared to two percent (2%) in the current study* In both 
studies the females are overrepresented in Education, psychology, and the Hu- 
manities; they are underrepresented in Physical and Biological Sciences, 
Social Sciences, Business Administration, Engineering, and Agriculture* 

As the earlier discussion points out, the respondents* sex is very much 
associated with major field enrollment. Socioeconomic status is yet another 
factor which contributes to variations in field of study and ultimate career 
selection* 

The impact of SES becomes operative prior to enrollment in college in 
three ways. First, students from lower income families have fewer degrees 
of freedom in the selection of a college. Data presented in Chapter 1 of 
this report clearly indicate that our five sample schools differ signifi- 
cantly^ in the overall SES composition of their graduating seniors. Second, 
data from other research dealing with college students support the proposi- 
tion that students of less affluent backgrounds do not do as well as more 
affluent students on tests designed to assess college student applicants. 
Third, students of lower SES backgrounds tend to be less sophisticated about 
the college process and less knowledgeable about potential career alterna- 
tives. This combination of factors, we believe, helps explain why graduating 
seniors of lower SES backgrounds are more likely to be concentrated in cer- 
tain majors than in others. (See Table 5.2) 

Among the males, lower SES respondents are most heavily enrolled In 
Education. They show the lowest proportion of enrollees in the following 
majors: Business Administration, Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, 
Psychology, and Others. The lower SES males are less likely than more 
affluent students to be enrolled in those majors for which post-college grad- 
uate training is the expected norm. 

The picture for females is similar to that of the males « The important 
difference is that women in general confine themselves to a limited number 
of majors. A little more than half of all the women major in Education. As 
indicated earlier there are few women majoring in Business Administration, 
Engineering, and Agricult ure. When we look at SES we find that in most cases 
it is women of the very highest SES group who are enrolled in fields other 
than Education. Women of the very high SES group are more likely than all 
other women to major in the Biological Sciences, Psychology, Business Admin- 
istration, Humanities, and Other « Again, similar to males of higher SES 
backgrounds, the more affluent women are more heavily represented in those 
majors where graduate school ' training is the expected norm. 

Earlier we noted that a student's SES background Is operative as a fac- 
tor in the selection of a college* Financial constraints place restrictions 
upon the range of colleges to ^Ich a student might apply « Simply stated, 
the greater the financial restrictions, the more limited the college choice 
alternatives. Another aspect of the economic dimension is that SES is also 
correlated with college entrance test scores • Students of lower SES back- 
grounds generally do less well on such tests than do applicants^ of higher 
SES backgrounds. While some colleges and universities have altered admissions 
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policies so that test scores are not the decisive factor > most Institu- 
tions continue to place great saliency upon test outcomes. The end result 
is that even prior to the time when the lower Income student has begun his 
college education and long before he has had an opportunity to exhibit his 
scholcrly and intellectual ability » he Is locked into a system which limits 
career choice and career mobility. 

Again, as noted earlier, our sample schools differ significantly in the 
proportion of low SES graduating seniors found in each school. The most dra- 
matic differences are found between the students at the two teacher-training 
oriented colleges and the students at the private, liberal arts college. A 
major difference between the two teacher training colleges and the three other 
institutioi '; is found in the range of academic majors offered* The two teacher 
training colleges offer far fewer career alternative programs than do the other 
institutions* Variations in the range of academic offerings means that some 
students (those in the teache retraining colleges, females, and those of the 
lower SES groups) have fewer alternatives for career choice upon entrance into 
college and fewer alternatives for career direction change once they have be- 
come part of the college socialization process. Obviously, the fewer aca-* 
demic major alternatives available, the less likely the student is to be 
exposed to different career alternatives. Even if the student is made aware 
of alternatives, seeks to change his major, and has the ability to succeed in 
some other major, the fact that the academic field of stucy he prefers is not 
offered on his campus results in his either staying with what he has or trans- 
ferring to some other school. , 

Based upon other data ccllected in this research we know that many 
students in each of the five sample schools believe that they have had to 
make a career choice earlier than they would have preferred. It is also 
apparent that many students would have changed their academic majors at some 
point in their college experience had the costs, in terms of both time and 
money, not been so greats Although the problems associated with shifting 
one's academic major may be trying for many students, it would seem to be 
most difficult for students with limited financial resources, particularly 
low Income students enrolled in colleges with limited academic major offer- 
ings. The fact that Ivwer income students are more likely to be in fields not 
highly associated with post-college professional training should no^ load ro 
the conclusion that it is a reflection ;f personal preference. The large 
number of low Income students enrol' a in Education does not necessarily 
mean that these students more so th* . others have a built-in commitment to 
teaching Racher, we are suggesting chat their heavier enrollment in Educa- 
tion and their lower enrollment in graduate school oriented fields is more 
a product of their SES background than a product of personal preferences or 
desires* The student of lower socioeconomic status is compelled to complete 
his academic requirements and move to the job market* 

Table 5.3 provides a listing of the expressed career expectations of 
males and females at each of the five saiq>le schools. With the exception 
of males at Reeves the percentages are based upon a minimum of at least two 
respondents selecting a particular career. Becatise of the small size of the 
male Reeves sample, the percentages shown are based upon selection of a ca- 
reer by one or more students. The "Other" category at the bottom of both 
tables is made up of the career expectations ^Ich either did not meet the 
criteria noted above or of career expectations which we were unable to place 
within a specific career setting. For example: "I plan on working in 
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Table 5.3 
Sex, School, and Career Expectations 



Career Type 


State 
M 

% 


U. 

F 

fly 


Fletcher 
M F 
% % 


Latham 
M F 
% % 


Metro 
M F 

% % 


Reeves 
M F 
% % 


Teacher (Elem. , 
Sec, Spec.) 


11 


44 


46 


77 


6 


32 


9 


34 


54 80 


LiDrarlan 






1 


4 


- 


6 


- 


2 


- 2 


Social Worker 


3 


10 


3 


4 


1 


6 


4 


8 


4 


Psychologist 


/. 


o 


2 


2 


3 


6 


2 


8 


- 3 


Nurse 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10 




Univ. Faculty 


3 


3 


9 


3 


7 


6 


7 


6 


8 4 


Med. lecnnican 












2 








Pharmacist 












3 


4 




2 - 


Publxc Health 




3 


_ 


_ 





_ 


_ 







Physical! 


5 




_ 




4 


1 


5 


2 


2 


Dentist 


- 


- 


_ 




2 


— 


2 


_ 


- 


Chem. Engineer 


2 


- 


- 


- 


3 






- 


- 


Chemist 


1 


— 






X 


1 

X 






2 


Engineer 


15 


: 


- 


- 


11 




10 




: : 


Architect 






— 




1 


— 


- 


— 




Economist 




2 


-• 


- 


2 


- 


— 




- 


ueoxogisc 






- 


- 


1 


- 


- 






Researcher 




o 






2 


7 


3 


2 


4 — 


Lawyer 


7 


1 


5 




12 


1 


15 


2 


Z — 


Comissloned 
Officer 


2 


















Government Work 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


1 • 




4 


Police-related 


3 


3 


1 














Forester 


2 


















Business 
(Management) 


12 


3 


6 




. 11 


2 


9 


3 


5 


Sm. Business 
Proprietor 




1 






4 








2 


Sales 


2 




2 








1 






Artist 


1 




2 


1 


1 










Writer 


2 


1 






2 


1 


1 


2 





ERIC 



Table 5.3 (cont'd) 



State U. Fletcher Latham Metro Reeves 

Career Type MF MF MFMF MP 

Z% Z Z Z Z % % % % 

Musician - - - - - -2 - - - 

Others 8 11 17 9 14 22 18 17 15 7 

I don't know 23 2 - 11 754 - 



TOTAL N (189) (197) (135) (248) (272) (157) (182) (207) (57) (98) 



TOTAL NUMBER 

OF CAREER TYPES 19 15 12 7 20 15 16 12 11 
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theatre;" "Mass Media;" "Community Work;" "International Relations;" and so 
forth. 

The distributions presented are not surprising when we recall that 
females are most heavily located in a limited number of fields (primarily 
Education), and that two of the five schools included in this research are 
predominately teacher-training institutions. The distribution does, however, 
point out how SES acts as a potential barrier to wider career selection and 
career mobility. We see from both tables that males and females from the 
two teacher-training schools (again these are the two schools with the largest 
proportion of lower SES seniors) have stated the fewest number of career 
settings. The two schools with the highest proportion of more affluent students 
show the greatest range in career settings. The fifth school which falls 
between the two higher and two lower SES groups falls in the middle of the 
career slope. 

The career range pattern holds for both males and females. The dif- 
ference is that regardless of the number of career types, in each school 
women are more restricted in career range expectations. The data would also 
suggest that students of lower SES backgrounds who are enrolled in schools 
with a variety of academic majors will be more likely to anticipate a broader 
range of career choices than do students of low SES background who are enrolled 
In colleges with limited academic offerings. Simply stated, occupational 
mobility is enhanced, when students are provided with career opportunities and 
career alternatives. 

An examination in patterns of career plan changes and career plan sta- 
bility indicates that three variables are of prime importance: 

1) Sex: Generally women more so than the men in our sample say that 
they have not modified their career plans between the time they entered col- 
lege and the time they selected their academic major . Men more so then 
women respondents report that they had no specific career plans at the time 
they entered college. The available data would lead us to conclude that the 
greater career stability expressed by women can be explained as follows: 

a) Women perceive a narrower range of career alternatives at the time 
they enter college. As our data and the research of others indi- 
cated women who attend college tend to enroll most heavily in 
Education, Social Work, Nursing, and other fields with heavy 
client-helping orientations. 

b) Generally the women in our sample are of somewhat lower SES back- 
grounds than males regardless of which of the five sample schools they 
attend. SES as we have already shown does contfSbute to the res- 
tricting of career choices. * '^^ 

c) Women place less emphasis upon career choice since many expect long 
periods of time when they will not be in the labor market. Hence, 
the tendency is to select careers' which will allow the individual 

to move in and out of the labor market with a minimum of difficulty. 
This combination of factors (a societal culture which does little 
to motivate women to enter predominately ^ale-dominated fields, the 
lack of financial resources, and a view of one*s career as playing 
a less-than-major role in one's life) all contribute to a limitation 
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both in careers selected and in the pursuit of education beyond 
the baccalaureate level. 

2) SES: Generally, the lower the SES background of the student, the less 
the likelihood of a report of career expectation change regardless of sex or 
field of study. Again, changes in career expectations and academic fields of 
study can be costly* They are expensive to the student both in terms of time 
lost and in the expenses which are encountered if the newly selected field 
demands post-college professional training. 

3) Field of Study: Field of study is also associated with variations 
in career expectation change and stability. Career change occurs less in 
those fields which are highly structured, single career oriented, and in 
which the baccalaureate degree is sufficient license for employment. The 
greatest career stability in this sample occurs among students majoring in 
Education and Engineering. In addition to being highly structured and single 
career oriented, both Education and Engineering are fields which offer em- 
plojnnent opportunities (given the availability of jobs) for individuals with 
baccalaureate degrees. The lower incidence of career expectation change 
among students in these fields is also enhanced by their generally lower 

SES status V Again, students of lower SES backgrounds have more limited oppor- 
tunities when enrolling in college, in selecting a major, and in changing their 
field of ccncentrationo 

Table 5.4 deals with the relationships between respondent sex, major 
field of study, and changes in career plans. The question asked: "Are your 
post graduation occupation plans the same now as they were when you first se- 
lected your college major?" The percentages shown in Table 5.4 combine both 
of the following responses: "Yes, exactly the same," and "Yes, somewhat the 
same." The least amount of reported career plan change is found among the 
eight males enrolled in Agriculture followed by men majoring ±n the Health 
Professions, Education, and Engineering. The highest incidence of change 
occurs among males in the Humanities and Psychology. For females career 
stability is highest for majors in the Health Professions (nurses, medical 
technicians, and nutritionists for the most part). Education majors, and the 
Physical Sciences. Most change has occurred among those women majoring in 
Psychology, Humanities, Social Sciences, Biological Sciences, and Other. 
For both sexes, career plan change appears to be most likely to occur among 
students enrolled in the less structured, more eclectic career oriented 
fields, and in fields with a post-college education expectation. 

The overall pattern of career plan change would suggest that students 
with less specific career orientations tend to gravitate toward those fields 
which are themselves (jti^racterized by less structure and more flexible career 
alternatives. Those \jh6, for one reason or another enroll in career-specific 
fields find a setting which enhances earlier career commitment and minimized 
opportunities for career flexibility. Those who seem more uncertain or 
eclectic in their career plans tend to enroll in majors that generate little 
in the way of career specificity pressure. In other words, the pattern seems 
to be one in which students search out fields which will provide them with the 
climate, training, experience, and guidance they need in order to put to 
practice the occupational and career values they believe they hold. Obviously 
some students have less freedbm of choice than others and some students have 
achieved greater career crystalization than others at the time they select 
their major field of study. 
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Table 5.4 



Sex, .Field of Study, and % Indicating 
Career Plans Have Not Changed 



Field of Study 

Business Administration 

Engineering 

Education 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Health Professions 

Agriculture 

Psychology 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Others 

TOTAL % 



Males 

% N 

51 (104) 

61 (117) 

65 (158) 
46 (72) 
54 (57) 

66 (9) 
87 (8) 
37 (44) 
42 (184) 
37 (89) 
A9 (53) 

48 (900) 



Females 



% 


N 


53 


(15) 


50 


(2) 


74 


(482) 


55 


(36) 


4 


(45) 


85 


(39) 




(1) 


43 


(79) 


49 


(77) 


45 


(114) 


49 


(47) 


52 


(937) 
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What is difficult to determine is the degree to which studrn 3' work 
and career values and orientations are a reflection of pre-major or pre-college 
preferences, and to what extent they are the result of exposure to experiences 
unique tc the various fields of study. No doubt both factors are at play. 
The actual process of how the fit occurs, however, cannot be determined by 
this research. Our findings and interpretations regarding career change and 
the impact of the college experience upon specific career choice are not unlike 
those proposed by Davis in his 1961 N.O.R.C. Study of graduating seniors 
Davis concludes: "Viewed from a. very abstract point of view, the changes 
during the four years of college hardly suggest that the college experience 
is decisive for occupational choice; a) by and large the students came out 
oriented to the jobs they chose as freshman, b) by and large the changes which 
do occur appear to be a continuation of trends which began before entry at 
college." (page 148 - Great Aspirations Vol. I) 

With very few exceptions all college going students - certainly the vast 
majority of our seniors - enter college with expectations of professional, 
white-collar, and managerial career outcomes. Few indeed are inclined toward 
blue-collar or service occupations. Additionally, from our personal inter- 
views with students we find that changes in career plans which do occur 
are not of a particulary dramatic nature. What a change in career plans most 
often represents is the selection of an alternative career pretty much within 
the same overall structure (e.g. a shift from elementary to secondary educa- 
tion; a shift from experimental to clinical psychology; a shift from nursing 
to medical technician; a shift from electrical to structural engineering). 
The more dramatic shifts (e.g. from Agriculture to the Hxaaanities or from 
Elementary Education to Engineering) appear to be rare indeed. Our data 
certainly suggest, as will be noted in the discussion dealing with the col- 
lege experience, that most students receive little in the way of career 
guidance from faculty, academic advisors, or course work* In fact the major 
shortcoming that many students see in their college experience is a failure 
on the part of faculty and courses to provide the student with career-guidance 
and specific career skills. It would appear that most faculty in most colleges 
do not see that providing vocational training^ guidance and counseling, and 
career information is a major part of their academic role. Hence we would 
conclude that while the college experience might have significant impact upon 
career choice and career change, it is unlikely to do so given the non-career 
orientation of our colleges and the initial career range expectations held 
by students at the time they enter college* 

Our data, and data provided by other career choice researchers, indicate 
that similar personality characteristics and work attitudes are found among 
individuals in the same fields or careers. For example, most research has 
shown that women express more altruistic work attitudes than do men. Men 
on the other hand place a greater emphasis upon the more intrinsic dimensions 
of work. Individuals in Elementary and Secondary Education are presented as 
being more "people-oriented" then are individuals in the fields of Chemistry, 
Biology, and Physics. 

Although these differences are observable, it is still difficult to de- 
termine the processes which generate these observed variations. Few re- 
searchers seem comfortable in the making of a precise statement as to which 
is the independent and which is the dependent variable. Do people of a 
particular value orientation gravitate toward fields and careers which encour- 
age or enhance values already held, or does exposure to the field or involvement 
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with a career generate a prevailing common set of values and attitudes unique 
to that field or career? 

Our data unfortunately do not allow for the making of any definitive con- 
tributions which might shed light on the question. An analysis of our data 
including personal interviews leads to the conclusion that, not unlike the 
issue of the influence of the college experience upon career plan change, it 
is some of both. That is, there is interplay between student values and expec- 
tations, and the orientation of the particular field to which the student is 
moving. Again it is important to point out that the specific career selected 
does not necessarily represent a first choice. Nor does the career or job 
actually taken represent a fulfillment of the student expectations. Each stu- 
dent operates with certain degrees of freedom in the matter of career choice 
fulfillment. Constraints may be imposed by financial status, academic achieve- 
ment, marital plans, awareness of career alternatives, perceptions of the job 
market, and the actual status of the job market at the time the student must 
make career-related decisions. Personal values, concepts of self, and work- 
related attitudes also contribute to career choice flexibility. 

We do know that sex and SES cut down the range of career alternatives 
which students see as being available to them. We also know that sex and 
SES are associated, to some degree, with variations in personal values and 
work-attitude orientation. The difficulties arise in attempting to identify 
those career and life-style related areas in which background characteristics 
appear to exert more impact than attitudinal variables. The second difficulty 
arises in attempting to explain observed differences in values and attitudes 
found among students of similar sex and SES background. The third difficulty 
is in attempting to isolate the experiences in the socialization process which 
lead to the internalization of personal values and work-life style attitudes. 
As a result the best we can do is to show that certain attitudes and values 
seem to be more or less prevalent among males or females; among more or less 
affluent students; among students enrolled in one field of study as compared 
to those students enrolled in some other major field of study. 

Table 5.5 deals with the relationship between sex, field of study, and 
rankings on a number of self-selected personality characteristics (factors) « 
A more detailed discussion of the statistical procedures utilized in the 
development of this ranking instrument is provided in the Methodological sec- 
tion of this report (Chapter 1). For immediate purposes it is helpful to 
point out that the nuitibers shown in the various cells are based upon a seven 
point scale ranging from minus three (-3) to plus three (+3) . Minus three 
(-3) representing the most negative score (based upon the mean scores of all 
respondents of a similar sex) and plus three (+3) the most positive score 
(based upon the mean score of all respondents of a similar sex). Each per- 
sonality factor is labeled according to the three variables which are its 
principle components. A positive score suggests that the group in question 
takes on the attributes used in labeling that particular factor. A negative 
score, on the other hand, suggests just the opposite. The magnitude of the 
score is a measure of the degree to which the group being analyzed actually 
takes on or does not take on tha attributes used for the factor label. 
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field'of's^y : ^"'"^ ^^"^ following scores for respondents in each major 
Agriculture 

Males (N=8) - No observable tendency to score either positively or neea- 

txvely xn any of the personality-related factors. 
Females (N=l) - Sample size prohibits analysis. 

Biological Sciences 

Males (N=57) - Somewhat positive on "practical, logical, cautious;" 

inclined toward moral, very religious, honest;" and slightly negative 
on "hostile, alienated, unhappy." ^ negative 

Females (N=44) - Little variation in this group with the exception of 

scoring somewhat negatively on the factor "beautiful, loving, thoughtful." 

Business Administration 

''^siLhm!^^ - Somewhat positive on "easy going, fun loving, athletic;" 
slightly positive on "practical, logical, cautious." Somewhat negative 
on analytical, insightful, intellectual;" and slightly negative on 
"moral, very religious, honest." b y ^ tive on 

Females (N=15) - Slightly positive scoring on "easy going, fun loving 

athletic;' and somewhat negative on "analytical, insightful, intelLtual . ' 

Education 

Males (N=145) -Slightly positive on "ambitious, aggressive, a leader;" 

?.rlZT% ITo^'- T' ^fP'^' ^^^y religious, hclnest." 

Females (N=462) - Somewhat positive on "moral, very religious and hon^^^f" 
and slightly positive on "practical, logical, cautious'" ".ImeSha^' 
negativ^ on the factors "hostile, alienated, unhappy" and "analytical 
insightful, intellectual." <*"aj.ycicai , 

Engineering 

Males (N=114) - Scored positively on the factors "practical, logical 
cautious. A tendency to score positively on "easy going fun lovine 

F. ? \ ""^"'^'^^ °" "beautiful, loving, thoughtful:- 

Females (N=2) - Sample size prohibits analysis. gn"ui. 

Health Professions 

" ^^J'^^ variation for this group with the exception of a 

Femalfs m-^sf r ^^^^ religious, honest." 

females (N-38) - None or little variation from the mean for all females. 

Humanities 

^J?^ ^I^^"^ - Somewhat positive for "analytical, insightful, intellectual " 
Slightly positive for "hostile, alienated, unhappy" and "beautiful ln,Hn a 
thoughtful." Slightly negative on "secur^, con^Jden?? unh:pp5"Ld 
"nr'^f r athletic." Significantly negative on being 

Females m-83 °' r^ T"''""' "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." 

females (N-83) - A tendency to score positive on the factors "hostile, 
alienated, unhappy" and "analytical, insightful, intellectual." 
Slightly negative on "secure, confident, happy;" "nu^ral. very religious 
honest;" and "beautiful, loving, thoughtful." Somewhat nega^iJe on ' 
practical, logical, cautious" and "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." 
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Other 

Males (N=51) - Little variation in this group with one exception: 
a tendency to score negatively on "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." 

Females (N=47) - Little variation in this group, again with one exception: 
a tendency to be below the mean on "moral, very religious, honest." 

Physical Sciences 

Males (N=71) - Somewhat positive on "practical, logical, cautious." 

Slightly positive on "moral, very religious, honest." Somewhat negative 

on "beautiful, loving, thoughtful." 
Females (N=36) - Similar to males except that females in the Physical 

Sciences do not score negatively on the factor "moral, very religious, 

honest." 

Psychology 

Males (N«47) - Somewhat negative on "practical, logical, cautious;" and 
slightly negative on "moral, very religious, honest." 

Females (N«76) - Somewhat positive on "analytical, insightful, intellectual. 
Somewhat negative on "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." Slightly nega- 
tive on "practical, logical, continuous." 

Social Sciences 

Males (N=173) - Scores slightly positive on the factors "practical, logi- 
cal, cautious" and "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." Slightly negative 
on "moral, very religious, honest." 

Females (N«76) - Somewhat positive on "analytical, insightful, intellectual. 
Slightly positive on "ambitious, aggressive, a leader." 

Table 5.6 indicates that there are some differences between males and fe- 
males in similar fields as well as differences between students in different 
fields. The most striking contrasts, however, are found .between those in 
the Humanities and those majoring in all other fields. 

Looking at each personality characteristic set separately we obtain the 
following picture: 

Practical » Logical > Cautious 

Highest positive scores for males majoring in Engineering and the Biolo- 
gical Sciences, and for males and females in the Physical Sciences. High- 
est negative scores for males in Psychology, and for males and females in 
the Humanities. 

Hostile, Alienated, Unhappy 

Highest positive scores for males and females in the Humanities. Highest 
negative score for females majoring in Education. 

Ambitious, Aggressive^ a Leader 

Highest positive scores for males in Education, and males and females in 
the Social Sciences. Highest negative scores for males and females in 
the Humanities, and for females in Psychology. 

Analytical, Insightful, Intellectual 

Highest positive scores for males in the Humanities, and for females in 
Psychology and the Social Sciences. Highest negative score for males and 
females in Business Administration, and for females in Education. 
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Secure > Confident^ Happy 

Highest positive score for males in Education. Highest negative scores 
for both males and females in the Humanities* 

Easy Goings Fun Loving, Athletic 

Highest positive score for males in Business Administration and highest 
negative score for males in the Humanities. 

Moral, Very Religious^ Honest 

Highest positive score for females in Education. Highest negative scores 
for males in Psychology, Business Administration, and the Social Sciences, 
and for females in the Humanities and Others* 

Beautiful, Loving, Tl:oughtful 

Highest positive score for males in the Humanities. Highest negative score 
for males in Engineering, and for males and females in the Physical 
Sciences. 

Having examined certain relationships between the respondents* fields of study 
and personality characteristics, we turn now to a discussion of the relationship 
between sex, field of study, and work-value orientations. 

Table 5.6 is similar to Table 5.5 with the exception that the dependent 
variables are now a set of work-related values and attitudes. The scoring sys- 
tem used is the same as that utilized in our discussion of personality charac- 
teristics. Again minus three (-3) is the most negative score and plus three 
(+3) is the most positive score. It will also be noted that group variations 
were greater in the case of work values than was the case with the personality 
characteristics; hence, ther'e is a greater number of both -3 and +3 scores. 
The differences in variation would also suggest that field of study is more 
significantly associated with work^relatpd attitudes than with personality 
characteristics. In other words, it would appear that field of study is a 
better predictor of work attitudes than it is of personality characteristics. 

Agriculture 

Males (N«8) • Little variation in all of the work attitude categories, 
with the exception of high positive scoring on the "I like work - 
working will make me a better person" factor. 

Females (N»l) • Sample size prohibits analysis. 

Biological Sciences i 
Males (N»57) - Somewhat positive on "success oriented through hard work;" 
and "worry about job setting." Slightly positive on "private life more 
important than a job, unmaterialistic, anti-business." Somewhat nega- 
tive on "job is not a way of life." 
Females! (N«44) - Score somewhat positive on the factor showing concern 
over "job being boring and uncreative; no useful guidance." An incli- 
nation toward showing "worry about job setting." Slightly negative 
with regard to "job is not a way of life - just a way to earn money." 

Business Administration 

Males (N«98) - Very high positive score suggests a belief that "job is not 
a way of life - but a way to earn money." Tendency to score positive 
on "success oriented through work" and "I like work - work will make 
me a better person." Very high negative score suggests that this group 
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rejects the positions "private life is more important than a job. un- 
materialistic, and anti-business." 
Females (N«15) - Little variation with one exception: somewhat negative on 
private life more important than a job, unmaterialistic, and anti-busi- 



ness. 



Education 

Males (N-1A5) - Slightly positive on "success oriented through hard work" 
and I like to work - working will make me a better person." Somewhat 
negative on being concerned about "job being boring, and uncreative- 
no useful career guidance." * 

Females (N.462) - Score very positively on "success oriented through work." 
Very negative on worried about job being boring, or uncreative; no useful 
career guidance," and "worried about job setting." 

Engineer int^ 

Males (N-114) - Significantly positive score on "job is not a way of lif- - 
just a way to earn money." Slightly positive on "I like work - working 
will make me a better person." Slightly negative on "worried about 
job being boring and uncreative; no useful career guidance;" and "pri- 
vate life more important than a job, unmaterialistic, anti-business." 

temales (N-2) - Sample size prohibits analysis. 

Health Professions 

Males (N«8) - Score slightly positive on "success oriented through hard 

Females (N-38) - Only slight variation for this group with respect to the 
work attitude factors. 

Humanities 

Males (N-83) - Somewhat positive on "worried about job being boring un- 
creative; no useful career guidanfce" and "worried about job setting " 
Negative scoring for "success oriented through hard work." Somewhat 
negative on job is not a way of life - just a way to earn money." 
Slightly negative on the factor "I like work - working will make me a 
better person. 

Females (N-112) - Very high positive score indicates concern over "job 
being boring, and uncreative; no useful career guidance." Somewhat 
positive on "worry about job setting." Slightly positive on "private 
life is more important than a- job, unmaterialistic, anti-business " 
Considerably negative for the factor "success oriented through hard 
work." Slightly negative on "I like work - working will make me a 
better person." 



Other 



Males (N-51) - Generally showing little variation with two exceptions; 
This group tends to ^core negatively on the factors "job is not a way 
of life - just a way to earn money" and "I like work - working will 
make me a better person." 

Females (N«47) - Similar to males; variations are found in only two fac- 
tors where the tendency is again to score negatively on "private life 
is more important than a job, unmaterialistic, anti-business" and "I 
like work - working will make me a better person." 
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Physical Sciences 

Males {Ne71) - Little variation in this group with lwo exceptions: 

slightly positive on "success oriented through hard work" and slightly 

negative "worried about the job setting." 
Females (N»36) - Little variation for this group on any of the work 

attitude factors. 

Psychology 

Males (N«47) - Little variation on this group with the exception ol a 
tendency to score negatively on "job is not a way of life - just a way 
to earn money." 

Females (N«76) • Somewhat positive tor the factor "private life is more 
important than a job, unmaterialistic, antibusiness, " A tendency to 
score negatively on "success oriented through hard work." 

Social Sciences 

Males (N«173) - Somewhat positive on "success oriented through hard 
work." Slightly negative on "worried about job setting." 

Females (N«76) - Somewhat positive on concern over "job being boring, 
and uncreative, no useful guidance." Somewhat negative on "success 
oriented through hard work." 

Once again we find differences, more pronounced than those of personality 
factors, between males and females in similar fields, and between students in 
different fields. In addition, as was the case with personality factors, 
students in the Humanities appeat more unlike those in aU other fields. The 
differences which occur reflect not only the influence of the field of study, 
but also the impact of SES and sex. As we have pointed cue, both SES and sex 
are associated rith variations in career choice and field of study. 

Along sex lines we find that males more than females generally place 
greater import i?nce upon "success through hard work;" feel that a "job is not 
a way of life - just a way to earn money;" and endorse the proposition "I 
like work - working will make me a better person " Females are ciore inclined 
than males to express concern over the p^ ssibilities that their job will be 
boring and uncrearive. They ate also more likely than males to express the 
feeling that their private life is more important than a job, and chat they are 
nonmaterialistic and anti^business. 

In summary we obtain the following contrasts for maxes and females, 
fields of study, and each of the work value orientations t 

I. Success Oriented Through Hard Work 

Most positively related to temales in Education. It should be kept in 
mind that a large proportion oi females in Education are from lowei SES 
backgrounds, including most of the Black females in our sample, as well 
as a significant number of females from working class, German-Protestant 
backgrounds. Most negative for males and females in tae Humanities. 

II. Job Is Not a Way of Life - Just a Way to Earn Money 

Most positive for males in Business Administration and Engineering, Most 
negative for males in the Biological Sciences and Humanities » 
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III. Worried About Job Being Boring, and Uncreative; No Useful Guidance 

Most positive for females in the Humanities. Almost sixty percent (60%) 
of the females in the Humanities are from the two highest SES groups. 
As indicated earlier it is primarily among women from the highest SES i 
groups that we find the strongest orientation toward more non-traditional 
female roles and career preferences. 

IV. Private Life More Important Than a Job; Unmateriallstic; Anti-business 
Most positive for females in Psychology. Also important to women in the 
Humanities. More than two-thirds of the females in Psychology are from 
the two highest SES groups. Lovzest for males in Business Administration. 

V. Worried About Job Setting 

Most positive for males in the Biological Sciences, and males and females 
in the Humanities. Most negative for males in the Physical and Social 
Sciences. 

VI. I Like Work - Working Will Make Me a Better Person 

Most positive for males in Agriculture. Most negative for both males 
and females in the Humanities and Others. 

In Table 5.7 we are able to n->ce the interaction in rankings between the 
various work-value orientation factors and personality characteristic factors 
for both males and females. 

In all there are forty-eight different work-value orientation factor and 
personality characteristic factor combinations in which comparisons can be made 
between males and females. In only three of the forty-eight sets do we find 
a difference between males and females which exceeds a score of one. Two of 
these sex response discrepancies occur with the personality factor "hostile, 
alienated, unhappy." Individuals of this group who are males score two points 
more positive than their female counterparts in reporting that "a job is not 
a way of life, just a way to make money." These males in the "hostile, alie- 
nated, unhappy" factor also score two points more positive than" their female 
counterparts in indicating that they are "worried about the job setting." The 
third discrepancy between sexes occurs in the factor combination of "ambitious, 
aggressive, a leader" and "I like to work - working will make me a better per- 
son." Males ag^in score two points more positive than the females. 

In summary, the following combinations of work-value orientation factors 
and personality characteristics factors appear to be significantly interrelated 
with one another: 

1) The combination of "success oriented through hard work" and "practical, 
logical, cautious" results in high positive scores for both males and 
females. "Success oriented through hard work" is also positively 
scored with "ambitious, aggressive, a leader" (+3 for males and +2 for 
females); "moral, religious, honest" (+2 for tnales and +3 for females); 
and "easy-going, fun-loving, athletic" for males (+2). 

2) "A job is not a way of life, just a way to earn money" coinbines with 
personality factors most frequently in a negative direction. Both 
"ambitious, aggressive, a leader" and "analytical. Insightful, intel- 
lectual" produce negative scores (-2) for both sexes in combination 
with this work-value orientation. The only personality factor which 
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doles combine with this work factor significantly in a positive direction 
is "hostile, alienated, unhappy" (+2 for males), 

3) The work-value orientation factor "worried about job being boring and 
uncreative; no useful guidance" produces the widest range of scores 
when combined with the personality factors. That is, when this work 
factor is in combination with "hostile, alienated, unhappy" the re- 
sultant scores are in a high positive direction (+3 for both males 
and females). When in combination with "secure, confident, happy" 
the resultant scores are in a high negative direction (-3 for males 
and -2 for females). A relatively high positive score (+2) is also 
produced for the combination of this work-orientation factor and 
"analytical, insightful, intellectual" for females. 

4) Similar to the work-orientation expressing concern over the job being 
boring, the factor "private life is more important than a job; unmat- 
erialistic; anti-business" also produces a wide score range when com- 
bined with the various personality factors. For both males and females 
this work factor results in negative scores in combination with "am- 
bitious, aggressive, a leader" (-2 for both sexes); and positive scores 
with "analytical, insightful, intellectual" (+3 for males and +2 for 
females) . 

5) The only combination of the work-orientation factor "worried about 
the job setting" and the various personality factors which resulted 

in a scr: * f high magnitude was that of "hostile, alienated, unhappy" 
for the males (+2). 

6) "I like work - working will make me a better person" results in high 
positive scores in combination with "ambitious, aggressive, a leader" 
(+3 for males) and "moral, religious, honest" (+2 for both males and 
females) . 

Having examined and discussed the interplay between field of study, per- 
sonality characteristics, and work-attitude orientations we turn now to an 
analysis of the immediate post-college preferences and expectations of this 
sample of graduating seniors. 

Table 5.8 illustrates the distribution of responses to the following 
question: 

"If you had free choice and enjoyed a complete absence of restraints 
(financial, family, etc.) what would you do for one year after college 
graduation?" 

The second part of the question asked respondents to move beyond their prefer- 
ences and to cite their actual post-college expectations for the coming year. 

The percentages provided in Table 5.8 deal with the expressed preferences 
and expectations of both males and females. In addition the percentage dis- 
crepancies between preferences and expectations are noted. Several significant 
contrasts occur. Among the most obvious differences are those between pre- 
ferences and expectations, and those between males and females. 
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Table 5.8 

Sex, Post-College Preferences, and 
Post-College Expectations 



Preferences 



M 
% 



F 
% 



Expectations 
M F 

% % 



Travel 

Graduate School 

Graduate School 
and Part-Time Work 

Vista, Peace Corps 

Job in Field 

Job Not in Field 

Pursue Own Interests 

Go Into Self-Business 

Use Time to Further 
Kiiowledge 

Other 

I Don't Know 
Total N 



46 58 
10 7 



3 
4 
8 
1 
14 
3 

5 
1 

5 



3 
5 

10 
1 
7 

1 

3 
2 

3 



3 
27 

5 
1 

37 
10 
2 
1 

1 
7 
6 



2 
12 



61 
10 
1 



1 
3 
4 



(898) (941) 



(898) (945) 
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Given the absence of restraints, most college graduates would rather be 
doing something other than what they actually expect to be doing during the 
first post-college year. The majority express a preference for travel and an 
opportunity to get away from it all - "if even for only a few days." In our 
personal interviews with students a need for "R and R" was expressed again 
and again. The desire for a period of freedom from obligations prior to 
reentry into a structured and demanding way of life was a prevalent theme. 

A male in Engineering expressed the sentiment this way: "Just to 
get away for awhile - that's the main thing. My head is so fuzzy 
and my body is exhausted. I don't want to think about the future— 
at least not for a while. I know I will need to find work and get 
started. I just want some time to run free— some time where I don't 
have to be anywhere I don.'t feel like being." 

A female in Education: "Free at last - God 0' Mighty free at last. 
That's how I feel. Not that college was a total disaster - much of 
it was exciting and fun. But now I would really like to have the 
opportunity to get away and try to put things into perspective, I 
know I will get a job teaching and I know I will enjoy that - but 
for now I really need to be free." 

A male in the Physical Sciences: "There has been continuous pres- 
sure and meeting the demands of others. I look forward to a period 
of time when I will be master of my own ship. A year is a little 
much - about six months is all I need. Six months of being out and 
away; six months of total indifference. Six months and then I will 
be better prepared for being recommitted to institutional life." 

The fact that women place a greater emphasis on a preference for travel 
can probably be explained by two factors: First, women perceive themselves 
as having fewer post-college alternatives; second, women are almost twice as 
likely as men to anticipate entering the work market during the first post- 
graduation year. Both of these factors would, we believe, contribute to the 
stronger emphasis on travel as a preferred post-college activity. 

Comparisons of preferences and expectations show a number of interesting 
contrasts. For both sexes travel and the pursuit of one's own interests de- 
cline sharply when preferences are matched with expectations, while work and 
graduate study show increases. As mentioned earlier, a greater proportion 
of males anticipate graduate school while women anticipate employment of one 
kind or another. 



Although sex, field of study, and SES do contribute tc variations in 
post-college preferences, the differences are not significant. The impact of 
sex, field of study, and SES becomes more apparent when we examine the actual 
post-college expectations of respondents. 

Table 5.9 indicates the impact of sex and field of study upon the post- 
college expectations of our respondents. 

Almost three-fourths (71%) of the women expect to be employed (61% in a 
field-related job; 10% in a non-field related job). Less than one-half (48%) 
of the males anticipate such a situation, with thirty-seven percent (37%) 
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expecting field-related employment and an additional eleven percent (11%) anti- 
cipating a non-field related job. Males are more than twice as likely, as fe- 
males to indicate graduate school plans (27% of the males compared with 12% 
of the females). Field of study differences show a similar pattern for men 
and women. Males in every field show higher rates of graduate school expec- 
tations, while females are consistently higher cn employment expectations. 
Men and women Biological Science majors are highest in indicating immediate 
entrance into graduate training. Males are slightly more likely than females 
to indicate that they are not sure what they will be doing after graduation. 
Humanities majors, more so than students in other fields, appear to be least 
certain of immediate plans. 

Once again, as with other findings reported in this chapter, the data 
dealing with expectations and preferences enables us to see the interplay be- 
tween sex, SES, and field of study. Students. of lower SES, because they are 
more likely to be in fields where the baccalaureate is usually considered to 
be a terminal degree, express the higher emplojmient and lower graduate school 
expectations. Because of heavier concentration in the baccalaureate terminal 
programs, and societal norms which have not historically encouraged female 
enrollment in professional and graduate programs, women have relatively high 
employment expectations and relatively low graduate school expectations. 

The impact of sex and field of study can also be observifed in an analysis 
of the salary expectations of pur respondents. Each respondent was asked to 
cite their salary expectations for three different time periods: 1) Expected 
full-time annual salary for the first job when all formal education is com- 
pleted; 2) expected full-time annual salary five years later; and 3) expected 
full-time annual salary ten years later. 

Analysis of the salary projections for the three different periods shows 
significant differences by sex and field of study. Variations by socioeconomic 
status are not as substantial since the influence of SES tends to be washed 
away once the student has committed himself to a particular career and field 
of study. It should be remembered, however, that SES is an important variable 
in field of study and career selection. 

The distributions of salary expectations for each of the three time periods 
and for both sexes are shown in Table 5.10. In each case the N^s represent only 
those respondents who expect to be working during the designated time periods. 

Within each time frame the expected salaries of males are greater than 
those anticipated by females. In the first time frame (first post-education 
annual salary) , two thirds (67%) of the men anticipate salaries of at least 
$8,000 per year while such is the case for about a third of the women (34%). 
For the second time frame (five years later), almost three-fourths of the 
males (72%) are in the $12,000 a year or more categories while the proportion 
of women in the same groupings is approximately one-third (32%) . Most of the 
women (60%) in this second time period anticipate salaries of $8,000-$ll,999; 
this is the salary category in which the majority of men were located for 
first job salary expectations. By the third time period (ten years later), 
ninety-three percent (93%) of the males project salaries in excess of $12,000 
per year# For women the percentage expecting annual salaries in excess of 
$12,000 is sixty-eight percent (68%) ♦ After ten years in the employment mar- 
ket seventy-one percent (71%) of the women are holding expectations similar 
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to those held by sixty-seven percent (67%) of the men at the five year salary 
expectation stage. Although at the ten year salary period the majority of both 
men and women do anticipate earnings in excess of $12,000 there are marked dif- 
ferences in salary range. Seventy-one percent (71%) of the males are anticipa- 
ting annual earnings in excess of $15,000 while such is the case for only twenty 
nine percent (29%) of the women. There are of course a number of reasons why 
we would expect differences in the salary expectations of men and women. Women 
are more likely to be overrepresented in lower paying jobs; they are less 
likely to anticipate post-college graduate school training; they are more likely 
to anticipate extended periods of time when they will be out of the labor force; 
they place less saliency upon the importance of money; and women in our society 
Lave come to expect lower salaries than men even though they might possess quaii 
fication equal or even superior to men. 

It is clear from our data that even when we control for expected post-col- 
lege education and intention of continued employment, women consistently hold 
lower salary expectations. Attempting to control for specific careers is pro- 
hibitive since the careers listed arc quite numerous and it ds difficult to 
determine the precise job our respondents expect to hold within a particular 
career category* 

We are however able to control for field of study. The tables which fol- 
low provide information about the dual impact of sex and field of study upon 
salary expectations. Once again we will be looking at post-formal education, 
full-time annual salary expectations for those who say they are planning to be 
in the labor force during the three designated time periods. For each of the 
three time periods the salary expectation distributions shown will be limited 
to four groupings: $7,999 or less; $8,000 to $14,999; $15,000 to $18,999; 
and $20,000 or more. In each case the N*s shown for each sex and each field 
exclude those who do not expect to be in the labor force during the particular 
time period being discussed. 

Table 5.11-a shows significant differences for field of study as well as 
sex. In each field women hold lower salary expectations than do men. The 
lowest expectations are held by men and women in the field of Education; fifty- 
nine percent (59%) of the males and seventy-six percent (76%) of the females 
anticipate first job annual salaries of less than $8,000. The highest first 
job salary expectations are held by males in the Biological Sciences (15% 
expect to earn more than $20,000 per year). The only group with no percentages 
indicated in the less than $7,999 category are males in the Health Professions. 

Salary expectations for five years (Table 5.11-b) show similar sex differ- 
ential patterns as those in Table 5.11-a. Regardless of field of study, women 
continue to lag behind the men. Males in the Biological Sciences are highest 
in the proportion of our respondents anticipating annual salaries in excess of 
$20,000 (31%). They are followed by males in the Health Professions (22% 
anticipating annual salaries of $20,000) and males in Engineering (15% with 
similar salary expectations). The lowest salary expectations are held by women 
in Education, Humanities, Psychology, and Others. The lowest salary expecta- 
tions of the males are found among those who majored in Education, although the 
largest single proportion of males expecting salaries of less than $8,000 per 
year are males whose major was in the Humanities (12%). At the higher end of 
the salary range we find that eighteen percent (18%) of the females who major 
in Business Administration anticipate salaries in excess of $15,000 per year. 
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Such xs also the case with seventeen percent (17%) of the women in the Physical 
Sciences; fifteen percent (15%) of those in the Biological Sciences and foir- 
teen percent (14%) of those in the Social Sciences. 

An examination of salary expectations for the period ten years following 

se^ :r il fT"'T '•''-'^^ continuous impact orb^h 

sex and field of study. Once again for each field of study women hold the 
lowest salary expectations. Among the males a little more than one-half (51%) 
who majored in Education fall into the less than $15,000 per year category as 
do almost three-fourths (73%) of the females in Education! The big earners 
(at least in terms of expectations) are males in the Health Professions (all 
c^Mni^ TT f^^f '^^"^ °f $15,000 per year with two-thirds indi- 

IS.r'M «^l^-i«\in excess of $20,000 per year). Males in Business 
Administration are next highest followed by men who have majored in the Bio- 
M!h«: """"^^ Business Administration hold the 

oif h f expectations of all women in the sample; almost 

Sis Ln W I I the $20,000 or more category. Males fro^ the Human- 

ities concinue to be among those with the lowest salary expectations. 

.hir..^l addition to sex and field of study, we find some interesting relation- 
ships between expected salaries and work-attitude orientations. Table 5 12 

Lien Sons ^^^""'^^ work-attitude 



Males with the lowest salary expectations are more likely than all others 
to score negatively on the factor "success oriented through hard work" and 
positively on private life as more important than a job. unmaterialistic 
ant -business." They are also more likely than other's to score nega ^ei; on 

I like work - working will make me a better person." Finally, thev score 
most positively on being "worried about the job setting." Women anticipating 
lower salaries show a similar pattern but the differences are not as great as 
those found among the males. The less consistent relationship between expected 
salaries and work attitudes among women reflects, we believe.^ difference 
)TT '^^^^^^^^ '^he degree to which they feel they can control their work 
futures. The men are mote likely then the women to believe that they can it 
they so choose, earn higher salaries. For men, anticipation of lowet saJiries 
represents more a personal and voluntary choice; hence, men show a more con- 
sistent fit between their work attitude orientation and expected salaries 
For women expectations of lower salaries are less a reflection of attitudes 

s^strfr:ur:ocS?y?°" ^ °' "^'^^^^ °^ — -^^^i 

" n ^r^l^ f ^^y^is °f salary expectations indicates the following: 
1) Neither socioeconomic status nor race are significantly associated 
with variations in salary expectations. 



2) 



3) 



Sex of the student is significantly associated with variations in 
expected earnings. Regardless of the field of study or time period, 
women hold lower salary expectations. 

Field of study is significantly associated with variations in ex- 
pected earnings. In most cases the higher the salary expectations 
o. graduates in a particular field of study, the higher the propor- 
tion of students in that major expecting post-baccalaureate training 
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Still, there are exceptions. For example. Business Administration 
majors are relatively low on graduate school enrollment expectations, 
but comparatively high on expected salaries. Students majoring in 
the Physical and Biological Sciences anticipate higher salaries than 
those majoring in the Social Sciences. 

4) Particularly for men, there appears to be a fairly consistent fit 
between work-attitude orientation and salary expectations. Men are 
more likely than women to perceive that they do have some personal 
control over future earnings. For men the expectation of lower 
salaries tends to reflect an over-all work-attitude orientation which 
minimized the importance of both earnings and the belief in tradi- 
tional work ethic. For women the fit between salary expectations 
and work-attitude orientation is less consistent. Women, regardless 
of their work-attitude orientation, have lower salary exp.ectations. 
However, their expectation of lower salaries is less a reflection of 
personal values and choice then is the case among many of the men 
x^ho anticipate lower salaries. 

Having dealt with salary expectations we now turn to an analysis of ex- 
pected work settings and type of employer. 

Table 5.13 illustrates the distribution of responses to the following 
question: "Which of the following will be your most likely employer when you 
begin full time work in your anticipated career field?" Not surprisingly the 
largest single source of employment is found to be elementary and secondary 
school systems (35%). The large number of Education majors in our sample ex- 
plains why school systems are ranked highest as an expected setting for employ- 
ment. Private companies are selected by approximately one-fourth (18%) of the 
sample (with the majority in this group anticipating employment in large organ- 
izations); hospitals and social welfare agency settings account for nine per- 
cent (9%) of the choices; college and university settings are anticipated by 
seven percent (7%); another sevent percent (7%) expect to be employed in state 
or local government positions. Five percent (5%) expect to be self-employed. 
In order to provide a more precise picture of what kinds of people expect to 
be working in what kinds oi job settings we will provide two additional pieces 
of data. The first is a table (Table 5.14) showing the relationships between 
sex, field of study, and job setting. The second table (Table 5.15) shows the 
relationships between sex, work-attitude orientation, and job setting. 

Not surprising, given the limited range of careers pursued and a tradition 
which has not enhanced employment mobility, the majority of females expect to 
work in either one of two settings: the elementary-secondary school system or 
a hospital-welfare agency. The largest group of females (53%) anticipate a 
school system setting and an additional twelve percent (12%) intend to work in 
hospital-social welfare setting. Women are less likely than men to indicate 
that they intend to be self-employed (9% of the males and 1% of the females). 
Men are much more likely than women (a difference of 27%) to anticipate being 
employed in either a large or small private company. Men are a little higher 
in the selection of college and universities as potential employers (9% for 
males~6% for females). The sexes are similar in the selection of research 
organizations, federal, state, and local government settings. 
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Table 5.13 



Anticipated Work Setting And Type of Employer 

Setting - Employer 

Elementary-Secondary School System 

Private Company ~ More than 100 Employees 

Hospital, Church, Clinic, Welfare - Social Service Agency 

Private Company - Less than 100 Employees 

College or University 

State or Local Government 

Self Employed 

Federal Government 

Research Organization 

All Other 



Field of study differences show little in the way of unexpected distri- 
butions. Large and small private companies are highly selected by students 
who have majored in Business Administration and Engineering. Women majoring 
in Business Administration and the Physical Sciences tend to be high in the 
selection of large private companies. 

College and university settings are selected most frequently by males in 
thp Humanities and Psychology, and women in Psychology, Biological Sciences, 
and the Humanities. * 

The selection of research organizations or institutes is greatest for 
women majoring in the Biological and Physical Sciences. Females in these two 
majors rank highest among all women in planning on immediate post-college en-r 
rollment in a graduate school program. 

Those most likely to expect employment with some kind of government 
agency are women who have majored in the Social Sciences (38%), Psychology 
(21%), and the Others (19%); men most likely to expect such employment situa- 
tions are in the fields of Social Sciences (26%), Psychology (23%), and Agri- 
culture (25%). . 

Few of our respondents expect to enter family businesses or to be self- 
employed. Those which indicate self-employment are most likely to be males 
in Biological Sciences and Humanities. 

Table 5.15 shows relationships between expected employer and scores on 
the work-attitude orientation scale. Since work attitude differences have 
already been shown to be associated with differences in sex and field of study, 
it is not surprising to find variations in work. attitudes that are associated-' 
with expected career employer. 

Respondents VTho anticipate working in a large corporate setting score more 
positively than all others on believing that "a job is not a way of life - just 
a way to earn money." These same students score more negatively than all other 
students on "private life is more important than a job, unmaterialistic. 
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35 
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anti-business." The males in this work-attitude category also tend to be the 
group least concerned about their job setting. 

Males expecting to be self-employed do not generally reflect the factors 
"success oriented through hard work;" and "job is not a way of life - just 
a way to earn money." Both males and females expecting self employment score 
positively in the category "private life is more important than a job, unmat- 
erialistic, anti-business." Finally, the self-employed are inclined to score 
negatively on "I like to work - working will make me a better person." 

Those expecting to be employed in a school system, particularly females, 
score very positive on "success oriented through hard work." This group is 
also inclined to score negatively (again more so in the case of women) on 
"worried about job being boring, uncreative; no useful guidance." 

Those selecting colleges and universities as most likely employer score 
negatively on "job is not a way of life, just a way to earn money" and "I like 
to work - working will make me a better person." They score very positive on 
"private life is more important than a job, unmaterialistic, anti-business." 

Those selecting hospital, church, and welfare agencies score very posi- 
tively pn "private life is more important than a job, anti-business." The 
women in this group score negatively on "success oriented through hard work;" 
the males score negatively on "job is not a way of life - just a way to earn 
money." 

Females anticipating employment with the federal government score more 
positively than all other respondents in concerns about their "job being 
boring, uncreative, no useful guidance." 

Moving beyond "salary and career setting expectations we turn now to an 
analysis of data dealing with the respondents* perceptions of, and awareness 
about, the job market. There are two questions upon which we will focus. 
First, to what extent are college students aware of the job market in their 
field at the time they select their college major? Second, what are the per- 
ceptions of the job market several weeks prior to college graduation? 

Data collected from questionnaires and personal interviews clearly 
indicate that in many instances college students have little realistic infor- 
mation about the status of the employment market. It is also apparent that 
in the process of choosing a field of study or a specific career few students 
are exposed to data dealing with available job opportunities, career require- 
ments, and other useful information of importance in the evaluation of 
career alternatives. The college experience contains little if any systematic 
exposure to career guidance of career selection. Data presented in other por- 
tions of this report make clear that students do not feel that they receive 
career-salient information or guidance from their academic advisors, faculty 
or other members of the college community. These same data also make clear 
that many students, particularly first-generation college goers see the lack 
of specific skill training and career guidance as a major shortcoming of their 
undergraduate training. 

In answer to the question "When you selected your college major, how 
aware were you of the job market for your chosen field?" students reported 
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that thirty-nine percent (39%) were "very aware;" forty-three percent (43%) 
were not too aware;" and eighteen percent (18%) were "not at all aware." 

While differences in job-market awareness do not vary significantly bv 

V° ^i^^^ °^ ^'^"'^y- ^'^"^^ indicating the greatest awareness 

of the job market are found in the Health Professions and Engineering. Those 
indicating the least awareness of the job market are found in the Physical 
Sciences, Psychology, Social Sciences, and the Humanities. When students are 
asked to comment upon job opportunities in their field of study, they respond 
mS 11 i^u^'^^f f"*^ general terms. The usual responses were something like: 
Well, I heard things were pretty good" or "I understand that the job market 
is pretty meager. When pressed about where they have obtained job-market 
information the responses are equally vague. "I was talking to a guy who 
graduated last year" or "you hear about how tough things are" or "my cousin 
said that it was hard to find a teaching job." 

°^ ^o.f"''" reliability of job-market information, most 
graduating seniors (68%) believe that there are now fewer jobs available in 
their field than was the case when they made their career selection. Nineteen 
percent (19%) perceive that the job market for them has stayed approximateJy 

five percent (5%) believe that there are a now Zre jobs avail- 
able; eight percent (8%) report that, even at a time only a few weeks prior to 
graduating they "don't know" what their career's employment patterns have been. 

Both sex and field of study reflect significant differences in our sample's 
perceptions of their particular careers' current job market. Women, morHo 
then men, (71% to 64%) see a shrinking job market. 

Table 5.16 

Sex, Field of Study, and % Reporting "Fewer Jobs" in Their Fields 



Field of Study 



Agriculture 

Biological Sciences 

Business Administration 

Education 

Engineering 

Health Professions 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Psychology 

Social Sciences 

Other 



M 

% N 

(Total 
Sample ) 



50 


(8) - 




32 


(57) 


54 


68 


(104) 


47 


83 


(157) 


91 


91 


(116) 




33 


(9) 


54 


57 


(88) 


54 


67 


(72) 


72 


55 


(49) 


40 


50 


(189) 


47 


43 


(53) 


. 49 



N 

(Total 
Sample) 



(46) 
(15) 

(482) 
(2) 
(39) 

(113) 
(36) 
(79) 
(77) 
(47) 
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Table 5,16 shows the percentage of students in each field who say that 
there are now fewer jobs in nheir field. We are not attempting to pass judge- 
ment upon the validity of the assesments made by the respondents; rather, we 
only point out what the perceptions of students are and how these vary by 
sex and field of study. Nor can we at this stage say anything about how per- 
ceptions of the job market will influence the job-seeking behavior of these 
graduating seniors. We do find that the field which contains the largest 
single number of seniors (Education) is the group most likely to perceive 
t^eir career market as having fewer jobs available (83% of the males and 91% 
of teh females make such a response). Another group reporting high percentages 
in the "fewer jobs" category are males in Engineering (91% indicate this 
perception). The most optimistic picture is provided by males in the Biologi- 
cal Sciences and the Health Professions, in which only thirty-two percent (32%) 
respectively, indicate this view. 

Perceptions of the job market do not appear to be related to differences 
in salary expectations or to differences in long range professional education 
plans. Nor do we find any significant relationship between job-seeking behav- 
ior and job-market judgement. 

Clearly, students in our survey do feel for the most part that the job 
market is now more restricted than it was at the time they made their career 
choices. 

What is not clear is the criteria, experiences, and information utilized 
in making such judgements. We also know from the data obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews that discussions about careers, employment 
opportunities, 'and the dynamics of the world of work are not an intregal part 
of undergraduate training. With the exception of questions raised by parents 
or peers, students are rarely confronted with the need to think seriously 
about career futures. The impetus for assessing employment opportunities and 
alternatives often does not occur until the student approaches the completion 
of his college studies. College graduation represents for many students the 
completion of the rites of passage. The expectations are clear - either entry 
into the job market or enrollment in graduate school (or, for some female^, 
marriage might preclude either of these first two alternatives.) 

While recognizing that eventually their college education would be com- 
pleted, few students seem to have been provided with an opportunity to explore 
and discuss post-college career futures. As noted earlier, there is minimal 
(if any) pressure within the formal education process compelling the young to 
learn more about the dimensions and realities of career markets. It is a rare 
academic advisor or faculty member who will share even his own limited work 
experiences and feelings with a student. What caraer information does come 
to students is usually in the form of announcements posted by the college 
placement office. Hence for many students the first real encounter with the 
world of work, the processes of job seeking and job finding, and the attempt 
to match career realities with career expectations, begin during the last 
weeks of the senior college year. 

The consequences of deferring the pursuit of career related decisions and 
th^ search for employment leads to a situation in which the majority of gra- 
duating seniors find themselves without jobs or job leads at the time of 
college graduation. 
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We asked each of the respondents who did not expect to enter graduate 
school in the fall term following their June, 1972 graduation to ans"r'this 
question: Which of the following best describes your post college graduation 
this^ues^ioni "^''^ as follows for the 1.356 students who answered 

31% had seriously sought but had not found a post-graduation job 
I/- had seriously sought but had not found a post-graduation job 
which they were willing to accept 
23% had found a post-graduation job 

39% had neither seriously sought nor found a post-graduation job 

Focusing exclusively upon only those who did seek a post-graduation iob 
! two-thirds were unable to find employment. Of those who ' 

rssn df.nr^rrJi^f °^ respondents), fifty-eight percent 

{.bJ>A) described their jobs as ones with which they were very pleased; thirty- 
three percent (33.^) described their jobs as ones with which they were somewhat 

^ u remaining nine percent (9%) stated that they had obtained jobs 
with which they were not very pleased. 

Both sex and field of study are associated with variations in job searchine 
job obtainment. While the proportion of women in the sample who 
had neither seriously sought nor found a post-graduation job" is similar to 
that of the men, women are much more likely to indicate that they "had seriously 
sought but had not found a post-graduation job." Twenty-four percent (24%) of 
the males compared with thirty-eight percent (38%) of the women fall into this 
latter category. Men are slightly more likely to report being "very pleased" 
with the jobs they have obtained than are women (15% of the males; 11% of the 
temaies.) Keeping in mind that women, regardless of their fields, anticioate 
lower salaries, it is probable that their job demands and expectations are 
somewhat lower than those of men. Nevertheless, our data make clear that women 
are less successful in obtaining employment than are males. 

- 1, Jfble 5.17 presents data on sex, field of study, and the following three 
job-situation categories: 1) Employment has been seriously sought but not 
found; 2) Employment has been neither seriously sought nor found; and 
3) Employment has been seriously sought and found. With the exception of the 
Biological Sciences, in each field women more so than men report that they 
have looked but not found work; they are less likely therefore to indicate 
that they have found a job. 

. ^^"5 8Ja'^'^^ the. data presented in Table 5.17 gives the impression 
that those who have looked for work are most likely to report that they have 
found a job of some kind. Such however, is not necessarily the case with all 
respondents in all fields. For some students in some academic majors, the higher 
rate of employment search occurs because they have been unable to find iobs 
For example, women in Education report the highest incidence of seeking a iob 
At the same time their rate of finding a job is no greater than that of other' 
students who have done far less job seeking. Females in Education are high 
in job seeking because they have been less successful in securing a post- 
graduation job. It is apparent that sex and field of study are fairly good 
predictors of job status. Males in the Health Professions have been most 
successful in finding work; females in the Health Professions are next highest. 
Females in the Humanities do more job seeking than do the males in Humanities 
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Table 5.17 



Sex, Field of Study, and Post-College Job Status 
(limited to students not attending graduate school in Fall, 1972) 



Sought but 


Did 


1 not 


Found a 






id not Find 


Seek 


Job 


of 




N 


a Job 


CI 


Joh 


Some 


Sort 




M 

% 


F 

% 


M 
% 


F 

% 


M 
% 


F 

% 


M 


F 


50 




17 




33 




(6) 


(J 


28 


21 


62 


t4 


10 


15 


(21) 


(28) 


27 


38 


47 


46 


26 


16 


(85) 


(13) 


42 


58 


27 


26 


31 


16 


(126) 


(415) 


40 




27 




33 




(94) 


(J 




6 


17 


29 


83 


65 


(6) 


(35) 


13 


29 


69 


55 


18 


16 


(54) 


(78) 


46 


46 


33 


45 


21 


9 


(39) 


(24) 


9 


26 


52 


62 


39 


12 


(23) 


(58) 


31 


37 


43 


50 


26 


13 


(105) 


(60) 


17 


19 


50 


72 


33 


9 


(40) 


(43) 


>b attainment. 


Similarly, males in the Social 



Agriculture 

Biological Science 

Business Administration 

Education 

Engineering 

Health Professions 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Psychology 

Social Science 

Other 



' "-^^ uu ucuuci j.n oDcaining worK even though they 

do not appear to have invested greater efforts in finding work. 

We cannot explain why some students in some fields are more (or less) 
likely to indicate that they have not seriously sought work. The observed 
differences cannot be explained by over-all perceptions of the difficulty or 
ease with which one can obtain employment in one's field. Health Profession 

^in^M?! ? ^^^''f ^''^'^'^y ^^^^^ perceptions of job 

availability in their fields, yet the Biological Science majors are far less 
likely to report that they have looked for work. 

Males in Psychology and the Humanities are very similar in evaluations 
of the job market in their fields but are quite different in their iob- 
searching behavior. Males in Engineering are most pessimistic about the job 

T .u"" l^^^^ ""'^^ ^^8^" than are m^les 

in the Physical Sciences who hold an overall more optimistic view of their 
job market. i.ucj.i. 



JI'^ '^f ^ suggest that those fields which contain large proportions of lower 
SES students tend to have the highest percentages of students who report that 
they have seriously sought a post graduation job. 

nr f jlso evidence to suggest that job searching behavior, and success 
or failure in finding employment, are related to both work-attitude orientation 
and personality characteristics. What we cannot say with any degree of 
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confidence is whether differences in work orientation and personality influ- 
ence job-search behavior and job attainment, or whether job-search and job- 
obtainment experiences influence work attitudes and self-perceived personality 
characteristic responses* ■ Our impression is that it probably works both ways. 
The connections we find are shown in Table 5.18 ana 5.19. 

Table 5.18 in summary shows the following i&lient connections: 
For Those Who Did Not Seek a Job - 

a) They are negative on "success orieu*^ed through hard work." 

b) The females score very positive on '"worried about job setting 
being boring, uncreative, no useful career guidance." 

c) The males score somewhat positive on the factor "private life 
more important than a job, unmaterialistic, anti-business." 

d) They score positive on "worried about job setting." 

e) They score highly negative (especially the males) on "I like 
work - working will make me a better person." With one excep- 
tion, the males show greater variation on the work attitude 
factors. We propose that this difference is a result of the 
fact that women, as we noted earlier, do not feel they have 
the same control over their work destinies as do the men. 
Further evidence to support this observation is found when we 
look at the connections between work attitude orientation and 
job status for those who sought but did not find a job. 

Looked But Did Not Find Work 

a) The women score negatively on the factor "worried about job 
being boring, uncreative; no useful career guidance." 

b) The women score negatively on "worried about job setting." 
Found A Good Job 

a) Both males and females earned positive scores on the factor 
"success oriented through hard work." 

b) Both men and women score negatively on "worried about job being 
boring, uncreative; no useful career guidance."- 

c) While the men score slightly positive on the factor "worried 
about job setting," the women tend to score positively. This 
difference can be explained by differences in job expectations 
and the criteria utilized in evaluating a job. A woman's cri- 
teria of a "good job" is not always the same as that of a male. 
It would appear that women expect less and are willing to settle 
for less. 

With regard to differences in personality characteristics, the most dra- 
matic contrasts are found when comparisons are made between those who did not 
seek work and those who report that they have found a job. 

The non-seeker S t Negative on "practical, logical, cautious;". "ambitious, ag- 
gressive, a leader;" and "moral, very religious, honest/' Positive on "hostile 
alienated, unhappy." Positive score for females on "analytical, insightful, 
an intellectual." For the males, positive scores on "beautiful, loving, 
thoughtful." 

The good- job holders : Negative on "hostile, alienated, unhappy." Positive on 
"ambitious, aggressive, a leader;" "secure, confident, happy;" and "moral, 
very religious, honest." 
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. Agaxn, we are unable to say with any degree of certainity which are the 
independent and dependent variables. What we can show are relationships be- 
tween employment situations, work-attitude orientations, and personality 
characteristics. ^ 

As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, the majority of the college 
senxors in this sample perceive a shrinking job market; additionally the 
majorxty do not have a firm employment commitment at the time they particioated 
xn thxs research. Regardless of whether they had sought or obtained 'employment , 
most of our respondents make clear that they would be very concerned if they 

^° * innnediately after college graduation. Of those 

who do not plan on a Fall, 1972 enrollment in a graduate or professional school 
ex^t percent (8%) say they would "not be concerned at all" If they were 
t^^v * post-graduation job; forty-four percent (44%) report that 

they would be somewhat concemedV and forty-eight percent (48%) say that they 
would be "very concerned." v y cnac cney 

Responses to this question about degree of concern are significantly 
influenced by the sex of the respondent. While thirty-nine percent (39%) of the 
males xndicate that they would be "very concerned" should they be unable to 
obtain xmmediate employment, more than half of the women (53%) indicate a simi- 
lar level of concern. The greater level of concern expressed by fpmales is in 
part explained by differences in SES between the two sexes. The lower the SES 
o£ the student, the greater the-exgressed concern; as described in Chapter 2 
of thxs report, the women in our sample tend to come from the lower SES families 
Another reason for women's greater concern is no doubt stimulated by the iob- 
searchxng experiences they had already encountered at the time they filled out 
the questxonnaire. Data already discussed indicates that more women than men 
had serxously sought and not found work. Having already tested the job market 
and not found work would certainly contribute to one's concern about post- 
college career futures. 

Within the male sample those who have majored in Education, Engineerine 
and the Social Sciences are highest in being "very concerned." Those expres- 
sxng the least concern (among nales) are majors in the Biological Sciences 
Humanxtxes ^d Others. Those expressing the greatest concern tend to be from 
fxelds wxth the largest proportions of lower SES students; those indicating 
the least concern tend to be from fields with the highest proportions of. high 
Dhb students, 

The sources and types of concern which might arise if the respondent is 
unable to find work immediately upon graduation are noted in Table 5.20. 

4 1 ^ifffi^ences between men and women are not significant. For both, "finan- 
cial problems are the major source of concern (55% of the males; 58% of the 
femalas). Women, slightly more than men. Indicate "boredom," and "personal 
feelings of Inadequacy" as potential primary sources of concern. Males are 
Slightly higher than females In mentioning "pressure from parents" and 

attitude of spouse or girlfriend." 

.u^*^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ °^ respondents feel they would take 

It they were unable to find an immediate post-graduation job. The differences 

"f^^^ ""^^ females are minimal. The largest proportion of both sexes 
O^/. of the men and 56% of the women) say they would "seek any sort of job at 
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Table 5.20 

Sex and Source of Major Concern if Unable to Find 
Immediate Post-College Employment 

M F 

% % 

Financial Problems 55 53 

Boredom 9 14 

Parental Attitudes 4 l 

Personal Feelings of 

Inadequacy 24 29 

Attitude of Spouses 
Boyfriend, Girlfriend, 
etc. 4 1 

Other 4 2 

(596) (763) 

all" to tide them over until the type of job they want appears. The next most 
frequently selected alternative course of action is, "Select another field of 
interest even if it meant that you could not use the skills acquired through 
your education" (19% of both sexes). Twelve percent (12%) of both groups say 
they would "go to graduate school."* Twelve percent (12%) of the males and nine 
percent (9%) of the females would continue to search for a job in their field. 
Only one percent (1%) say they would wait until they obtained the job they 
wanted in their field. 

It is apparent then that only a few respondents expect to wait for the 
ideal job to fall into their laps. The large majority would continue the job 
search if they were unable to find work. Males pnd females do, however, differ 
with regard to the difficulty they believe they would encounter in finding some 
alternative job for which their college experience did not prepare them. Five 
percent (5%) of the men and ten percent (10%) of the women say that the switch 
to an alternative job would be "very difficult." Forty-nine percent (49%) of 
the men and fifty-seven percent (57%) of the women feel that such a job transi- 
tion would be "somewhat difficult." Forty-six percent (46%) of the men and 
thirty-three percent (33%) of the women believe such a ^ob change would "not 
be difficult at all." It seems likely that the observable sex diffetences 
reflect the greater job freedom and mobility allowed to men in our society. 

Aside from the sex differences, field of study is also associated with 
perceived difficulties in alternative career obtaimnent. Both men and women 
in the Health Professions are most likely to see a job switch as being "very 
difficult." Next highest are men and women in the Biological Sciences, fol- 
lowed by males in the Social Sciences and females in the Humanities* 

*It should be noted that the respondents to thl$ question were only those who did 
not intend to go to graduate school; that is, these twenty-four percent (12% of 
each sex) were not intending to enroll in graduate programs unless they were 
unable to find employment. 
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Table 5.21 



Sex, and Course of Action to be Taken if Unable to 
Obtain Employment Immediately After Graduation 





M 


F 




% 


% 


Seek any job 


54 


56 


Change job field 


19 


19 


Go to graduate 
school 


12 


12 


Continue search 
in own field 


12 


9 


Wait for good 
job 


1 


1 


Other 


2 


3 




(597) 


(770) 



In the final portion of this chapter we deal with the real and untested 
barriers which our respondents haV3 encountered or expect to encounter when 
seeking a job. The actual question asked was "Which of the following best 
describes the problems which you encountered (or would expect to encounter) 
when seeking a job? (circle as many as apply)'i Responses are noted in 
Table 5.22. 

The distribution presented in Table 5.22 makes clear that the major harrie 
to job attainment perceived by our respondents is the "tight job market" (81% 
of the total). This factor is followed in importance by the need to find a 
job with desirable characteristics. These are the only two barriers selected 
by a more than one-half of the respondents. Differences in responses to the 
remaining items are in most cases a function of the respondents' sex and field 
of study. We will deal with each of the already experienced or anticipated 
barriers separately, noting significant differences influenced by sex and field 
of study. 



The Tight Job Market 

Females are more likely to ^elect this item than are males (77% of the 
males; 85% of the females). The difference probably represents the more exten- 
sive work-seeking experience of the women and the less flexible job mobility 
which they feel the> have. Among the females the tight job market is selected 
most frequently by majors in the Physical Sciences (92%); and is endorsed 
equally by those majoring in Education and the Social Sciences (90%). It is 
referred to least often by women in the Healtt Professions (46%). 

Among the males the tight job market is mentioned most frequently by those 
in Engineering (87%), Education (82%), Psychology (82%), and the Physical 
Sciences (80%). It is not mentioned at all by those in the Health Professions 
and by only fifty-four percent (54%) of the males r.ijoring in the Biological 
Sciences. 
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Table 5.22 



Problems Encountered or Expected to 



Encounter in Job Search* 

Problem. Area % 

Tight Job Market 81 

Finding Job with Desirable Characteristics 53 

Adequacy of my Skill Qualifications 25 

Adequacy of my Educational Qualifications 20 

Not Knowing What I Want to Do 19 

Sex Discrimination 13 

Not Knowing Where to Look 13 

Racial Discrimination 5 

Other 5 

None 2 



*Total % exceeds 100; multiple selection possible 

Job With Desirable Characteristics 

Little difference occurred between men and women In this category (52% 
of the .males and 55% of the females). For males It Is mentioned most often 
by those majoring In the Health Professions (78%), Others (64%), Business 
Administration (60%, and Psychology (57%). It Is least frequently selected by 
males who have majored In the Biological Sciences (40%) , Engineering (45%) , 
and Education (48%). 

For women It Is referred to most frequently by those majoring In the Health 
Professions (72%), Others (64%), and Psychology (61%). Least likely to mention 
this concern are women from Education (51%) and the Biological Sciences (52%) . 
In general the response frequencies of both sexes are similar when there Is 
control for the respondents* field of study ^ 

Adequacy of Skill Qualifications 

Virtually no differences emerged between males and females (26% of the 
males and 24% of the females) . For men this factor Is most often mentioned by 
Psychology majors (35%), Htimanitles majors (34%), and Social Science majors 
(33%). It Is least frequently selected by male majors In the Health Profes- 
sions (0%) Education (19%), and Biological and Physical Sciences (23%). A 
similar field patteni Is found among women. Those "most likely to be concerned 
about skill qualifications are women who have majored in the Social Sciences 
(39%), Psychology (37%), and the Humanities (37%). Those least likely to 
refer to this Item are majors In Education (14%) and Health Professions (15%). 
Unlike their male counterparts, women In the Physical and Biological Sciences 
are somewhat more Inclined to select this perceived barrier (23% of the males 
compared to 30% of the females). 
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Adequacy of Education Qualifications 

There is little difference between the responses of males and females to 
this item (20% of the women and 21% of the men) . The highest incidence of male' 
expressing this concern are found among Engineers (31%) , followed by males in 
the Social Sciences (25%), Psychology (24%), and the Humanities (24%). In both 
concern over adequacy of educational qualifications" and "adequacy of skill 
qualifications"; majors in the Social Sciences, Humanities, and Psychology are 
- highest in contrast to male majors in all other fields. Engineering majors 
are near the mean for all males with regard to skill qualifications, but ten 
percent {lOA) above the mean on perceived inadequacies of educational qualifi- 
cations* ^ 

For females those most likely to indicate a concern over educational quali 
fications are Psychology majors (33%), Social Science majors (29%), Biological 
Science majors "(26%), and Physical Science majors (25%). Those least likelv 
are women majors in Education (14%) and the Health Professions (20%). 

Hot Knowing What T Want To Do 

The males are somewhat higher on selecting this factor (25% of the males- 
14/o of the females). Again we would suggest that the difference can be ex- ' 
plained m part by the greater career choice and job mobility available to men. 
trc^^ ? ^™P°'''=^"'= variable is socioeconomic status. Students of higher 

SES feel less pressure to make an immediate career choice and less pressure to 
find immediate employment. As mentioned earlier the males in our sample are 
generally of more affluent backgrounds then are the females. It would seem 
then that despite the overall social expectitl^-th¥rmen attain career crystal- 
ization at least by the time they become college graduates, such is not the 
case with a fourth of our male students. 

The differences by field of study are as follows. The highest level of 
future personal career uncertainty is expressed by males in Business Adminis- 
flnl^ ^' Humanities (37%), Social Sciences (31%), and Physical Sciences 

u t i J "^^^ certain of post-college career intentions are found in the 
Health Professions (none of the male majors in the Health Professions indicate 
that they are uncertain about what they want to do). Education (9%), and Bio- 
logical Science (16.^) For women uncertainty is highest for those majoring 
in the Humanities (32%), Others (30%, and Business Administration (27%) 
The lowest incidence of uncertainty for women is in the fields of Education 
(6^) and Health Professions (13%). The field of study patterns for women are 

"S^^^^!"'?/?f ^ "^''^ ^^"Pti°ns. One, female majors in the 

,r,nT I : frequently express uncertainty about what they want 

(30/$ of the women vs. 21% of the men); and two, female Biological Science 
TeirTiTol to^?6%)! ^^^^^^ ' " "^certainty than are their male 

Sex Discrimination 

As would be expected, females are far more likely to select "sex discri- 
mination as a barrier then are males (1% of the men compared with 24% of 
the women). The males most likely to mention sex discrimination are Psycho- 
logy majors (4/^) followed by those in the Physical Sciences (3%). Sex dis- 
crimination is most frequently mentioned by women majoring in traditionally 
male-dommated fields of study such as those in Physical Sciences (57%) 
Business Administration (53%),. and Biological Sciences (50%). Sexual dis- 
crimination is least frequently referred to by women majors in Education (12%) 
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and the Health Professions (23%). Falling in the middle, but still above the 
mean, are women in Psychology (39%), Social Sciences (35%), Others (34%), 
and the Humanities (33%). 

Not Knowing V?here to Look 

There is little sex difference in the percentages who indicate this cate- 
gory (12% of the women and 14% of the mea.) The differences by field of study 
are also similar for both sexes. The more eclectic or open-ended the job 
opportunities, the more likely the student is to indicate that he does not 
know where to look for work. Hence, those majoring in fields which lead dir- 
ectly to specific employment opportunities (such as Education) are least likely 
to select this factor. It is not selected by any of the males in the Health 
Professions. It is selected by only four percent (4%) of the males in Educa- 
tion and seven percent (7%) of those in Engineering. In contrast, this item 
was selected by twenty-four percent (24%) of the males in Psychology, twenty- 
one percent (21%) of those in the Hiamanities, and eighteen percent (18%) of 
those in the Social Sciences. Similar patterns emerge in the female sample 
in their responses to this category; "not knowing where to look" is least 
often mentioned by those majoring in the Health Professions (5%), Education 
(7%), and Business Administration (7%). It is most frequently selected by 
women whose undergraduate majors have been Others (30%) , Psychology (22%) , 
Humanities (19%), and Social Sciences (18%). 

Racial Discrimination 

There is little difference in the percentages of males and females who 
select this item (5% of each sex). As would be expected, virtually all of the 
students who indicated this concern are nonwhite. Again as would be expected, 
field of study analysis reveals that this item appears with more frequency in 
those fields more heavily populated with nonwhite students (as Education). 
In the two fields where nonwhite women are highest in expressing an intent to go 
onto graduate school, we find the highest percentages of females selecting the 
racial discrimination factor (11% of the women in the Biological Sciences and 
8% of the women in the Social Sciences). 

The more salient findings discussed in this chapter are briefly summarized 
here. Both sociological and psychological variables are related to the processes 
of field of study selection, career choice, career crystalization, and job search- 
ing behavior. In comparison with data collected by N.O.R.C. in 1961, we find 
few differences in the selection of field of study. The one possible exception 
would be the decline in the proportion of seniors enrolled in Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Sex and SES are important influences in field of study selection and career 
choice. With relatively few exceptions, females, regardless of SES, are very 
much concentrated in a limited number of fields. The majority are in Education, 
followed by enrollment in fields which are very much help-client oriented (social 
work, welfare service, and nursing). Those women most likely to depart from 
these more traditional work roles tend to come from higher SES backgrounds. 

In general, the lower the SES of the student, the more likely he or she 
is to be enrolled in an institution with limited curriculum offerings; to be 
enrolled in a field of study which is not usually associated with graduate and 
' post-college professional training; and to anticipate entering the full-time 
job market (as opposed to graduate school) upon the completion of the baccalau- 
reate degree. Finally, men are almost twice as likely as women to anticipate 
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entering graduate school in the fall following college eraduation r«« i 
to major m areas which have well-defined iob skills and nrpHZn^7.^^ L • 

:w^'iiSrors%^dTtJ^%^^'"^^^^? ~^^^^^^r.XyZ^^^^^^ 

cltionlnd So'cilf L"" '"^"^"^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^"^^-^ 

,u ^ consistent fit between the differences in field of study and 

the differences in work-attitude orientation and personality characteristics 
As would be anticipated, there are marked differences between the post-cone;e 
p^^f^r^'^iod expectations of graduating seniors! Mosi:ould 

prefer a period of time for travel, rest, "getting it together," etc prior to 
entrance into the post-college job market or graduate school? The^i' or Ly 

schoor'-S''' f 'I - '° be enrSL^'i^ graduate 

school within a few months of college graduation. graduate 

Salary expectations differ in both field of study and sex. In each field 
of study and for each time period analyzed in this research ™n f 7 

anticipate lower salaries. research, women consistently 

The data also suggest that there is a greater fit between the work-altitude 
orientation of males and their job-related behavior than is the case with women 
Males have a greater range of employment possibilities and greater Ir^ trT" 
mobility; hence their career preferences and salary expectations Le'ore Uker 
to be a reflection of their work attitudes than is the case wJth Somen Mai^s"^ 
appear to be more able than women to match their post-college work !!fMna= ^ 
life styles with their personal attitudes and valSes. ^ ^""^ 

or re^^^M^'^f f ^^^^ ""'^h in the way of realistic 
or reliable information about the job market. Such data seem to be lacking both 
at the time they select their major field of study and at the t"me chey arf aboSt 
tLt S Nevertheless, there is general consensus ami g the seniors 

that the job market is tight and that there are now fewer jobs available in their 
fields than at the time they made their career choices. available in their 

ly soigJJ\oir alld^r^'f '^'^ "^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ad nor serious- 
sLdpnS u had not found post-college employment. Most 

students are very much concerned about their employment futures Most ^nnJf 
encounter serious financial difficulties if they wSe unable to "find fuuJL 
employment soon after graduation. 'The greatest concern over he future i^ 
expressed by those students of lower SES backgrounds. At the sLe Jme, the 
data make very clear that few students intend to sit idly by waiting fo "?L 
job" to^fall into their laps. The majority would be willing to ake fn^ io^ 
while they search for the work which comes closest to fulfifung their worfnref 
erences and expectations. A fairly large number would be willing to take a ?ob 
in another field even if it meant they were unable to utilize thf sJiUs whicS 
they had learned in college. The major barriers these students see as preventing 
them from finding. the work they seek is the perceived "tight job market" !nd^ 
finding work with "desirable job characteristics." ^ ^"'^ 

Females are more likely than men to express concern about the tight job 
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market and as would be expected are more likely than men to mention the poten- 
tial barriers of sex discrimination. Men, more so than women, are more likely 
to state that "not knowing what I want to do" is a potential barrier to finding 
the work they seek. Again, since women have fewer work opportunities and work 
mobility, they are less likely to be uncertain about the kind of work they seek 
and the kind of employment they can find. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE respondents: THE m)UCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

the coU^rexpL" tTllV^sZTells^' '^^^^"^ specifically with 

field Of study selection and careerdecLion °^ ^^^P^^" include 

sources of financial support during the !n?? influences, 
and evaluation of the college experience ?i t'' Pe^^^ms, 
perceived characteristics of curricula YinJT f "'^^"^"'^ the 
dents' attitudes toward, and conceS^s Ibout thL' ''^ '^^"'^ '^^'^^ °" "^pon- 
the post-college world. ''^^^'^ graduation and entry into 



The Maiors anH r.^^^ ^ Selection 

eleven^j;o"^?Llds^?"\t^ ^.r'^^' ^^^^^^^^^ ^He 

socioeconomic status in the^fo1lo1i^\"s1g^[f Ltr^aVIt^^ °^ -d 

~ (sVo^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .Uty-one " 

n-ajority of the remaini^ are J^^^f °^ Education, and the 

Sciences, and the Humanities L conf . °^ Psychology, Social 
distributed across the eleve^ m.^n f u' evenly 
(21%) found in the Socii^lSeL'^r^s th' l''^ ^-nty-one percent ' 
n>ales. xences as the largest concentration of 

2) The emphasis upon and availabillfv ^^^c 

school to school. For eLmpL 'pUt her an'd^f ^"'^^ 
an emphasis upon the field of Education fn?i T!" "^^"^^ ^^^^^'^^ 
other majors at these colleges are M^K ^he Social Sciences- 

science. Physical Science I^Lnities'o" llnl^^^ (Biologic'i 
Business Administration . H„gineer^n1:^:a\th°\\^^:S,^^r'^"'"^^' 

----ts socioeconomic differences 

dents with higher SES back..o.,n.r:__ dfgrees. That is, stu- 

lower SES backgrounds to reoo^ an ^ " ^^^^^ '^^^^ ^hose with 
the higher SEs'males ar^ most"iS^J^^be°l'"'"r^'^^^' "-^e. 
Business Administration, Physical S.^^n n.",'^'^ ^^^^ ^^^Ids of 
the Humanities. Male, of l^^ersES tend'to Sciences, and 

The seiTti " ScJ^dL^^^L^^^^^^^^^^ - 

of students!"as'the°ma;oSiJ'o'f th^^'^m ^r'""""" implications in the lives 

in"co1l°"' '° -^""^ ^^^'^h dLLt" re^a?L'to'^^'"" completion of th^ir 
m college. Obviously then, the field of c^..'^^ training they have received 
critical decision not just in ter^s of f'i '^^""^'^ a student L a 

terms of his career opportunitier . "^^^^^ experience, but also in 

It would be expected t'here^ore that s'i%'nSr'V^^^ P°^-tial'future Ufe style 
oe made to acquaint students with the f?"i. ^.T'^.'^"^^""^! efforts 

would 

leid Of study choices available to them. 



and to inform them cf the concomitant job market characteristics and expecta- 
tions which they shculd considerc 

Students in our study were asked, **How influencial were the following 
people in your decision concerning the selection of your college major?'* 
Table 6.1 describes the frequencies with which each of the possible category 
responses were indicated. 

Colleges and universities assign academic advisors to all students for the 
purpose of facilitating the general requirements of selecting courses, ensuring 
proper registration, and the keeping of accurate records and forms. Addition- 
ally, these advisors are expected to be the more personal "middle man" between 
the student and the institutional bureaucracy, providing the advisee with at 
least one person who combines both understanding and some power in the situa- 
tion wi-ih a more personal interest in the student himself. Hence, the college 
or university advisor is, in the unique position of possessing both institution- 
ally-sanctioned influence on behalf of the student and an "assigned interest" 
as well. Given these characteristics, it would be expected that students would 
frequently report the influence of their academic advisors in their selection 
of a college major. 

In fact, they are the least frequently reported decision resource. It is 
clear that the transference of knowledge possessed by the professionals in the 
academic situation to those who may require direction or advice does not take 
place. \^ile it is not suggested that the educators are entirely responsible 
for this breakdown in communication about critical college and career decisions 
the inference from the fact that so many respondents do indicate that someone 
has influenced them suggests that students seek aid from those whom they per- 
ceive to be available, viable sources, and that academic advisors do not fall 
into this category. 

Contrary to the hopeful expectations of many parents, our data suggest 
that the parental impact upon this decision is relatively slight for most stu-- 
dents. In general, females are more likely to mention their parents than are 
males; hcwever the total percentage of females in this category is inflated 
by the more frequent such reporting by women at Fletcher and Reeves. An 
exception to this pattern is the Latham sample in which the male percentage 
(14%) exceeds that of the female (8%). 

Females, particularly those of the lower socioeconomic standing character- 
ized at the Fletcher and Reeves schools, apparently retain more dependency 
ties upon their parents than do most males. This finding is not surprising 
in light of various studies which have indicated the higher degree of dependenc 
which is typically part of female socialization. The greater incidence of 
parental influence found among the females may also be a reflection of the fact 
that females tend to receive more financial aid from their parents than do the 
males, and are perhaps in some cases inhibited by that aid. 

Among males, the most salient determinant of whether the student indicated 
a high degree of parental influence was socioeconomic status. Males from homes 
of higher status are more likely to report that their parents havii been "very 
influential" in their decision concerning the selection of their college major. 
It may be that since these parents possess traditional credentials of success 
which continue to be valued by the general society > their advice in decision 
making is somewhat more likely to be perceived as relevant by their college 
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age sons* Additionally, the educational experiences of higher SES parents are 
more likely tc resemble those of their college-age children, as many of them 
have also been college attenders; hence, their children may regard advice on 
academic decisions as more credible than that of parents in general. 

In summary, students are not likely to seek out their parents as referents 
in their decisions about the selection of a college major. Several alternative 
explanations are available as reasons for this communication lack, however the 
most readily apparent one may be based on students' perceptions of their own 
college situation. Students may tend to believe that the experiences with which 
they are faced both in college and in the subsequent work world are unique to 
their generation; therefore, they do not believe in the relevance of parental 
guidance in such matters. Even while still in the college setting, students 
are exposed to the rapid obsolescence of skills and knowledge which takes place 
in the c^mploymenc market. This awareness contributes to their perceptions and 
evaluations of parental adjustments to change and to the potential usefulness 
of parental guidance in decision making. An additional explanation may be that 
once children have left the physical setting of the home, they simply prefer 
to seek out one another or those who have closer contact with their present 
life situations. In either case, the result is that only six percent (6%) of 
the total sample report significant parental influence in the selection of their 
college major. 

The defined category with the greatest percentage reported was "person in 
field chosen" (26%). Females are slightly more likely to report this source 
than are males. Since a substantial number of females are in the Education and 
Social Science fields, it is probable that teachers are the source referred to 
.by many. 

As part of the effort to assess the process by which students determine 
their field of study, data were collected on rae number of times that students 
change majors. The changing of a major has differential impact, depending 
upon when in the college career it occurs, and into what field of study the 
student chooses to reassign himself. As a general rule, the longer the student 
waits to make a change, the more penalized he will be by that decision. The 
structure of the educational system is such that credits obtained in one major 
are not necessarily applicable to another^ While this procedure Is understand- 
able (credits taken in English literature have little usefulness In applied 
Chemistry) , they nevertheless act to lock a student into what may have been a 
premature decision about his academic and future work preferences. 

The frequency with which these students change their majors over the 
college years varies according to school and field of study, as well as sex* 
A larger percentage of females in the total sample report that originally 
selected majors have not been changed (See Table 6.2). 

The larger proportion of females Indicating no change in major is in part 
a reflection of two basic factors. First, females tend to see fewer field of 
study alternatives available to them in general. Our data clearly indicate 
that few women assign themselves into traditionally male-dominated fields. In 
essence, they still do not regard majors such as Business Administration, 
Engineering or the Physical Sciences as viable career alternatives. They there- 
fore perceive fewer fields of study change opportunities than do males. Second- 
ly, the largest number of women in our sample are in the field of Education. 
This Is an important fact because our data suggest that some fields (such as 
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situation „ith relativeircoSete d^^? < «PP«e„tly enter the college 

pursue. High anons .^l ^SjlLt^s't^^lJ °a«'L%L1^^in' %\tic''r 

f:;in^reio"re"r^?ie^:?;fr2:Ltrie^^ 

change) are Psychology. h\1%?LT ^/thTsollS'lc'uSe""™ 

are sSe^ed" J'?h%" ^"urtgSdSftL'"^ f?' 

traditionally Lfject less In^I^'a"?': r^tu'^lt^Se^Jr T 

ture are «,st likely to seek out aid"lS"";n«e"«™eL!$ "in'Sl r"'?, 

careers. The differences which appear between f<»Td fy/" college 

»ay also be explained by the cost factor In^lS^ f of study change frequencies 

is. a student Jould probably be less 7 . ^'"S' -"Jcr. that 

■ ~L" ^^^^^^ ' 

has more fi:;:ibiUt; b"th he g'iralS^r^Lu^'.r/'^"^^ '° "^'"^^ 

he has already earned and In ^hoJ !J J ! ^PP^^^^ability of the course credits 

ments of a LiLrrirtl llor Henle 1 '""^^ °btain to fulfill the require- 

To further analyze the relationships between declaiatlon nf n,»4^,. 
selection, and available assistance resources for 7 ? ^ ""^"^ 

thlnk^that the best ti.e for th^ ITl ZlT.i^^ tMT.ll 'AZll, 

erenceHy^he'eid o1 tULr'"'""'? '^"eir future ]ob pref- ' 

nence the determination of career choice and Mi«. f<«i^ \. j cms time, 

p4°cLt^Se1n%\tastsrroT:hr?h: ^^JS^Hion-'harb- d"" 

Si:cii:otr:jd^r:aJ^' - 

d^.n-fcf^'^^J^ ffu ^i^''" groups are more likely to report that career 
decisions should be deferred until «on -t^.-^ t-u ii '•«=f"'-'- tnat career 

percent (40%) of the n^les and Lty! ive p« Lt'Sxf^ 
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apparently would have preferred to make such a decision reflects to a degree 
their belief that they could have afforded to wait a little longer. In con- 
trast, students with low socioeconomic standing are more likely to report that 
career decisions should be made in the first two years (55% of the males and 
80% of the females). 

Table 6*2 

School, Sex, and Frequency of Field of Study Change 

Three Not at 
Once Twice or more all 



4 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


N 






7. 


7. 


7. 


7. 


7. 


Z 


7. 


% 


M 


F 


State U. 


35 


36 


13 


11 


1 


11 


45 


42 


(203) 


(204) 


Fletcher 


34 


16 


5 


3 


"3 


1 


58 


80 


(150) 


(256) 


Latham 


34 


38 


11 


8 


3 


7 


52 


47 


(297) 


(161) 


Metro 


38 


31 


6 


10 


1 


3 


55 


56 


(189) 


(213) 


Reeves 


27 


26 


8 


5 


0 


0 


65 


09 


( 62) 


(115) 


Total % 


35 


28 


9 


7 


3 


5 


53 


60 


(901) 


(949) 



Statistically significant differences occur for both males and females 
when their responses to the question, **When should career decisions be made,'' 
are viewed in terms of field of study. Table 6,3 presents these differences 
among groups according to sex, field of study, and response percentages to the 
two questions. 

Within every college major the females report having made their choice 
earlier than the perceived optimum time. In the total sample sixty-five percent 
(65%) of the females indicate that their career and field of study decisions 
had been made within the first two years of their college experience. 

Males are less likely than the females to indicate this early closure (47%) • 
It is apparent then, that particularly for the women, there is a significant 
difference between the time when they did make thi^ir decision about careers and 
when they subsequently think such a decision should be made. 

I 

The. category response indicating the most flexibility, "There is no specific 
time for such a decision," reflects two types of attitude sets.' Students some- 
times mean that no general principle should be applied since the programs and 
the individuals in them differ so widely. However, based on interview data and 
the written-in comments, it is more likely that these responses refer to the 
belief chat people should be assessing their career situation and alternatives 
throughout the entirety of both education and subsequent employment. 

In conclusion, our findings suggest that many of these college students 
feel that their decisions about field of study and career selection were made 
prematurely. Early field of study closure is influenced by the student *s sex. 
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Table 6.3 



Actual and Preferred Time of Career Selection 
(Selected Categories; Percentages do not sum to 100) 



Within majoir 
selected 



Field of Study 

Business Adm. 
Engineering 



Physical 
Sciences 

Education 



Health 

Professions 

Biological 
Sciences 

Agriculture 
Psychology 



Social 

Sciences 

Humanities 



Others 



TOTAL % 



Within ist 
two years 



time 



Should Be 


Was 


Should Be 


Was 


Should Be 


Was 


N 


M% 


42 


4^ 


5 


3 


o4 


13 


(98) 




27 


80 


20 


0 


20 


7 


(15) 


M% 


56 


47 


13 


4 


14 


o 
O 


(112) 


FX 


50 


100 


0 


0 


50 


0 


(2) 


M% 


46 


44 


6 


4 


30 


13 


(69) 


r/o 




42 


14 


0 


19 


11 


(36) 


M% 


72 


70 


4 


4 


16 


5 


(141) 


F% 


64 


83 


12 


2 


13 


2 


(460) 


m 


63 


75 


U 


ZD 




0 


(8) 


E% 


53 


82 


21 


3 


21 


0 


(38) 


M% 


63 


59 


5 


2 


18 


4 


(51) 


F% 


39 


50 


9 


2 


34 


■ 11 


(44) 


M% 


50 


63 


13 


0 


25 


25 


(8) 


F% 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(1) 


M% 


26 


26 


9 


6 


43 


9 


(47) 


F% 


29 


36 


15 


4 


24 


12 


(76) 


M% 


41 


42 


7 


. 3 


31 


15 


(172) 


F% 


41 


50 


13 


4 


25 


12 


(75) 


M% 


28 


29 


7 


1 


46 


33 


(83) 


F% 


30 


38 


10 


4 


40 


17 


(112) 


MZ 


35 


37 


4 


4 


35 


20 


(51) 


F% 


30 


40 


6 


2 


35 


17 


(47) 


M 


47 


47 


7 


3 


28 


13 


(846) 


F 


50 


65 


12 


3 


21 


7 


(906) 
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SES, and the nature of the field study. Women are more likely than males 
xndxcate that they made their college major and career selection sooner^han 
they retrospectively would have chosen to do. Lower socioeconomic status 
students both males and females, report early closure more frequently 
lu^l the upper SES groups. While these lower SES students also report 
that they think these decisions should be made within the first two years it 
seems Ixkely that this congruence is affected by the number of c«eer.St;r- 
^ an VP S a v ail a b le-t o st ud e n ts. It w o ul d app e ar t ha t^c he fewer tne perceived 

choS'^'?; u^'^^r^ i""''""' ^'"'^""^ ^° ^-li-ve that'career 

cnoxce should be delayed. 

• B^rrZ^Z-lt^^ti °^ ^""""^^ reporting the highest percentages of students who 

^"'^ college major selections within the first two ^ 
Engineering "^^^'^ Professions. Business Administration, and 

Sources of Financial Supp nrr During College Years 

The following question was asked of our respondents^ 

"Different students have different financial sources for covering the 
coses of their college education. Listed below are a number of such 
rxnancial sources. Indicate both the source (s) from which you have 
received financial aid in order to complete college and the percentage 
o£ aid coming from each source. The total should be lOOZ." 

Phrasing the question in this manner provided data which is not only descrintiv 
in Its frequency distributions, but can also be analyzed for the tvoes of 
clustering which multiple sources of support reflect! These f^^quency distri- 
outions a.na the subsequent clusterings have been analyzed across the ^arSles 
of sex, school, and type of financial support. varxaoies 

Basic Support Sources 

A large number of respondents (73%) indicate that they have received at 
lease some financial support from their parents (Table 6.4). Of those thus 

L'rc°:nt"?;on"r"'%^"r ^^V-^ ^'^'^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ have obtained ^in^r 
percent (90%) or more of their college funding from parents. These figures 

suggest that almost one-fifth (19%) of the total sa:n?le receive nlnetj percent 

m/.) or more of their financial support from their parents. Conversely 

twenty-seven percent (27%) of the survey participants report that they did not 

receive any financial aid at all from their parents. ^ 

Another income source frequently mentioned is savings from part-time and/ 
or summer worK, as reported by sixty-eight percent (68%) of the student^ How- 

than'a ^hird f3Sn'^'':H"''°"f';f ^"'^ "'"'^ ^"'^^ contribute less 

r.t^.^ i^^ ^ V ° ""^^ financial expenditure of their college edu- 

of thelrliiLcS ^''^ ^'^^ sixty percent (60%) or more 

Of their financial needs have been met by this source. Obviously, while oart- 

of"two-?MrdsT' '""'"A^Pl-3r an important rol^infte f.-nanciai'maintenance 

rftJlr than': ^rirry^L'ure!"^ ' '^ '"^^ ^° °^ ^ supplementary 
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Table 6.4 

Sex, and Sources of Financial Support During College 
(Multiple category responses possible; percentages do not sum to 100.) 



^ lotfal 
Support Sources Males Females Sample 



parental/ family aid or gifts 70 76 



% % 



73 



part-time and/or summer 74 62 68 

work 

• scholarships and grants 46 49 48 

NDEA, government, and 28 31 29 
college loans 

other repayable loans 8 10 9 

savings from full-time work 9 7 8 

spouse 'employment 4 4 4 

personal military service 7 - 

Total N (908) (950) (1858) 

Utilization of monies obtained through scholarships and grants is reported 
by almost half of our respondents (48%). As in the case of savings from part- 
time and/or summer employment, however, a large percentage (47%) of those re- 
porting this source indicate that scholarship and gtant funds have contributed 
less than one-third (30%) to total financial needs. It can be seen from Table 
6.4 that the following three sources are most likely to be reported by the 
respondents as a whole: parental/ family aid or gifts; scholarships and grants 
monies; and savings from part-time and/or summer employment. 

Various types of loans (NDEA, government, college and others) also are 
reported by a relatively large percentage of our sample (36%) . Virtually none 
of the respondents indicate that these sources represent a large portion of 
their financial support during college. Other sources providing some support 
include savings from full-time work (8%), spouse employment (4%), and personal 
military benefits (3%) . 



Basic Support Sources Differentiated by Sex, School and Percentage Support 

The reports of financial support indicated above are influenced sipiif- 
icantly by the sex of the student and the school attended. Table 6.5 describes 
the impact of these two factors upon the financial categories most frequently 
reported by respondents. 
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It can be seen from Table 6.5 that wide discrepancies exist between who 
does and who does net (and to what extent) have access to certain sources of 
financial support during the college years. In the case of parental/ family aid 
and gifts, only twenty-eight percent (28%) of the Reeves males report that they 
receive any funds from parents. \'lhen compared with the ninety-one percent (91%) 
of the Latham males and. .the ninety-four percent (94%) of the Latham females, 
the fifty-three percent (SiX) usage of parental support reported by the Reeves 
females appears small. The other three schools tend to cluster between the 

-^xtnremes-^rf-RHHvesr-nDi^ — Across all 

schools, the femaler* nre more likely to report income support from their parents 
than are the males; and again across all schools, in all cases where parent 
support is reported, females are more likely to report over half of their total 
support as coming from thi4 source. The range of those who receive more than 
half their support from their parents is from the seventy-five percent (75%) 
reported by the Latham women to the twenty-eight percen'^ (28%) reported by the 
Reeves women. 

Savings from part-time and/or summer employment is another category which 
reflects significant differences among schools and between sexes. 'The high rate 
of nonuse of these funds which is indicated by the Reeves males (only 42% 
indicate this source) is in part explained by their greater use of savings from 
full-time employment. (See Table 6.5) State University, Latham, and Metro 
University males are more likely to report this source than are the females 
(particularly at Latham) ; the sex variable is not differentiating for the 
Fletcher students. Table 6.5 reflects the feet that most s^udents who do uti- 
lize this financial source do not obtain more than half of cheir income from it 
(as opposed to parent aid in which, especially for females, large percentages 
of students receive over half of their financial support if it is reported as 
a source) . 

Utilization of monies from scholarships and grants varies according to 
both sex and school. Females are less likely to report this source at Fletcher 
and Latham than are their male counterparts; the reverse is true for State 
University, Metro University and Reeves. Use of scholarships and grants con- 
tributes over half of needed funds for only- a small percentage of both males 
and femaleb, ranging from a low of seven percent (7%) for Fletcher males to a 
high of twenty-six percent (26%) for Metro University females. 

NDEA, government, and college loans are reported by even fewer of our 
respondents than are scholarships and grants, again varying with sex and school 
(Table 6. 5). Those most likely to report such a source are Reeves females, 
followed by Metro University females s Twcuty-seven percent (27%) of the Reeves 
women who report this source indicate that they obtain over one half of their 
income from government and college loans. Again, the extreme of nonuse is 
Latham, where less than one percent (1%) of the males and only one percent (1%) 
of the females who state this source rely upon it for over one half of their 
financial needs. 

Table 6.6 describes the percentage of students who fall into each of the 
support source categories according to school and sex, and provides another 
view of the ways in which the students are distributed with regard to financial 
support. / 

In summary, the major source of financial support of these graduating 
seniors is parental aid or gifts, followed by utilization of savings from 
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Table 6.6 

Sex, School, and Sources of Financial Support 



School 


Part-time and /or 
summer savings 
(68% of sample) 

M F 

% % 


Parent aid . 

or gifts 

(73% of sample) 

M F 

Z % 


State U. 


24 


21 


22 


23 


Fletcher 


15 


28 


15 


27 


Latham 


36 


16 


43 


21 


Metro 


21 


25 


17 


21 


Reeves 


4 


10 


3 


8 


TOTAL % 


100^ 


100 


100 


100 



Scholarships 
and grants 



(671) (589) 



(635) (722) 



(48% of sample) 


M 


F 


% 


% 


28 


22 


12 


26 


30 


12 


26. 


30 


4 


10 


100 


100 


(417) (465) 



NDEA, government 
and college loans 
(29% of sample) 





M F 
% % 


State U. 


23 21 


Fletcher 


15 18 


Latham 


35 14 


Metro 


22 29 


Reeves 


5 18 


TOTAL % 


3 100* 
(254) (295) 



Other repay- 
able loans 
(9% of sample) 

M F 

% % 



36 
13 
28 
18 

5 



20 
28 
13 
18 
21 



100 100 
(73) (95) 



Savings from 
full-time work 
(8% of sample) 



M 


F 


% 


% 


20 


17 


22 


21 


10 


11 


25 


32 


23 


19 


loo" 


100 


(82) 


(67) 
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parc-cime and/or summer work. Other important sources of support for the 
general sample are scholarships and grants, and various types of loans. We 
were interested in the ways in which these sources are patterned with one 
another m che general sample, and what variations occur when there is control 
for sex ard school. 

Support Source Patterns 

QRe-^i-uaiHre^-(r^%-) o f ou j^-r^pgrndent-s-imt i icate tha t a b l iigle soutce h as 

provided them with ninety percent (90%) or more of their financial requirements 
during college years. In the majority of these cases, parental aid or gifts 
was cited as the source, such that a total of nineteen percent (19%) of all 
respondents indicated that they have been funded ninety percent (90%) or more 
by their parents (Table 6.7). 

In the remaining seventy-six percent (76%) of the sample where more than 
one source of support was indicated, the following general patterns emerge when 
the data was analyzed through u Pearson Correlation Coefficient matrix and 
various crosstabulations . Dual combinations* tended to develop in the following 
manner: 

1) The most frequently indicated pair was that of part-time and/or summer 
savings conbined with parental aid or gifts. 

2) The next most frequently indicated pair was that of part-time and/or 
summer savings combined with scholarships and grants. 

Some combinations are quite unlikely to occur in this sample. For example, 
although parental aid is cited as a source by seventy-three percent (73%) of 
our total respondents, and appears in dual combination with part-time and/cr 
summer savings m fifty-two percent c52%) of the cases, it is rarely associated 
with savings from full-time work (3%). These figures suggest a wide discrepancy 
between the occur tence of parental support when the respondent utilizes savings 
from full-time employment. 

Of the students who report both part-time and/cr summer savings and parental 
aid or gifts as sources, the majority (69%) indicate that less than one-third 
(30%) of their financial requirements have been filled by part-time and/or 
summer employment, while the range of income percentages received from parents 
is widely distributed. Fifteen percent (15%) of all these who indicate both 
part-time and/or summer savings and parental aid report chat the savings con- 
tribute less than ten percent (10%) to their req^uirements. Respondents who 
fit into this dual combination category are presented in Table 6.9 according 
to percentage cf support received, school, and sex* 

Respondents who fit the dual coinbination of part-time and/or summer savings 
and scholarships and grants are presented in Table 6.10 according to percentage 
of support received, school, and sex* 

* Dual combinations include those cases where only the two categories being 
considered are reported, as well as those cases in which the two categories 
are reported m conjunction with others. 
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Table 6.S 
Dual Combination Income Sources* 



Sources of support % 

part-time, and/or summer savings and 52 
par e nt al aid oi ?— gifts 

part-time and/or summer savings and 38 
scholarships and grants 

parental aid or gifts and 32 
scholarships and grants 

part-time and/or summer savings and 24 
NDEA, government, and college loans 

NDEA» government, and college loans 20 
and Dther repayable loans 

parental aid or gifts and other 20 
repayable loans 



Toral N (1858) 

* Dual combination includes these cases where only the two categories being 

considered are reported, as well as those cases in which the two categories 

are reported in conjunction with others. 



It can be seen that wide discrepancies exist between the sexes, the schools, 
and the percentages of the various sources which are* utilized, as well as the 
number of sources reported by the respondents ^ The following profiles of the 
students, based on data In Tables 6.ii and 6.5 describe these differing patterns. 

Profiles of Financial Support 

State University males ; The males at State University are most likely to 
indicate three major sources of financial support: part-time and summer savings; 
parental aid and gifrsjand scholarships and grants. While eighty percent (80%) 
have reported part-time and/or summer savings, three-quarters of that (80%) 
indicate that they have received less tho.n one-half of their financial needs 
from this source. It is apparent that while most of these State University 
student males report the incidence of savings from the occurrence of part-time 
and/or summer employment, in mbst cases these monies serve as a supplementary 
source contributing only a relatively small percentage of their financial support. 

Parental aid is reported by only sixty-eight percent (68%) of the State 
University males J however almost half of them (48%) state that they received 
over half of their needed income from this source. At least some support from 
scholarships and grants is also indict, ed hy over half (58%) of the State 
University males; however, only nineteen percent (19%) report that it has 
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Table 6.9 

Respondents Indicating Both Part-Time and/or Summer 
Savings, and Parent Aid or Gi^ts as Dual Combination* 



MALES: % of 
Support 



State U. 
S P 
% % 



Fletcher 

S 
% 



Latham 



P 

% 



S 

% 



P 

% 



Metro 
P 

% 



S 

% 



Reeves 
S P 

% % 



less than 30% 
30% - 60% 
60% - 90% 
90% - 100% 

TOTAL % 



52 
38 
10 
0 



37 
30 
26 
7 



57 
(116) 



48 
32 
10 
0 



36 
35 
18 
11 



47 
(71) 



78 18 

21 30 

1 34 

0 18 

75 
(219) 



45 
35 
17 
3 



47 
32 
14 
7 



50 

(94) 



42 
42 
16 
0 



33 
25 
42 
0 



20 
(12) 



FEMALES: % of 
Support 



less than 30% 
30% - 60% 
6' ~ 90% 
90. - 100% 

TOTAL % 



s 
% 


P 
% 


S 

% 


P 

% 


S 

% 


P 

% 


S 

% 


P 

% 


S 

% 


P 
% 


73 


28 


69 


29 


94 


16 


78 


39 


75 


48 


25 


26 


28 


28 


6 


23 


20 


30 


23 


30 


2 


22 


3 


30 


0 


30 


2 


19 


2 


20 


0 


24 


0 


13 


0 


32 


0 


12 


0 


2 



48 

(97) 



51 
(129) 



55 
(88) 



48 
(102) 



36 
(40) 



Support Source S = Part-Time and/or Summer Savings 
Support Source P = Parent Aid or Gifts 

i 



* Dual combination includes those cases where only the two categories being 
considered are reported, as well as those cases in which the two categories 
are reported in conjunction with other categories. 
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Table 6.10 



Respondents Indicating Both Part-Time and/or Summer 
Savings, and Scholarships and Grants as Dual Combination* 



MALES: % of 
Support 



Stall, 
S G 

% % 



Fletcher 



Latham 



Metro 



less than 30% 
30% - 60% 
60% - 90%^ 
90% - 100% 

TOTAL % 



42 
49 
9 
0 



60 
35 
3 
2 



50 
(101) 



27 • 
(41) 



37 
(110) 



51 
(96) 



Reeves 



s 

% 


G 

% 


S 

% 


G 

% 


S 

% 


G 
% 


S 

% 


G 

% 


46 


44 


75 


53 


32 


41 


70 


40 


37 


46 


24 


21 


31 


46 


. 30 


10 


7 


10 


i" 


22 


17 


9 


0 


50 


0 


0 


1 


4 


2 


4 




0 



16 
(10) 



FEMALES: % of 


S 


G 


S 


G 


S 


G 


S 


G 


S 


G 


Support 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


less than 30% 


63 


52 


58 


48 


93 


46 


69 


34 


76 


36 


30% - 60% 


32 


41 


37 


44 


7 


43 


28 


49 


24 


44 


60% - 90% 


4 


6 


5 


8 


0 


11 


3 


17 


0 


20 


90% - 100% 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



36 38 29 53 23 

^73) (97) (46) (112) (25) 



Support Source S = Part-Time and/or Sununer Savings 
Support Source G = Scholarships and Grants 



* Dual combination includes those cases where only the two categories being 
considered are reported, as well as those cases in which the two categories 
are reported in conjunction with other categories. 
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constituted over one-half of their support. 



State University females; The females at State University report the same 
three major sources of support as do their male counterparts (part-time and/or 
summer work savings; parent aid or gifts; scholarships and grants); however they 
are far more likely to indicate substantial parental aid than are the males 
Eighty percent (80%) report parental aid; of that eighty percent (00%) over" two- 
thirds (68%) indicate more than one-half of their support comes {rem this soiirce. 

• ■ : - - * tr 

While sixty-one percent (61%) of the State University females report uti- 
lization of funds from part-tine and/or summer employment, only eight percent 
(8/.) indicate that over one-half of their funding was provided by this source 

^^^^^ University women than men report scholarships and grants monies 
(49/. females compared with the male 57%). and fewer state that such sources have 
contributed mere than one-half, to their support (17% female compared with the 
male 19%) . 

Fletcher State College males: Fletcher males refjict the same general 
pattern cf part-time and/or summer work savings, parental] aid cr gifts, and 
scholarships and grants as do the State University males] However, the incidence, 
of part-time and/or summer savings and parental aid are "approximately the same, '' 
while percentage indication of gra. ts and scholarships funding is reported by I 
only one-third (33%) compared with the fifty-seven percerit (57%) of -he State i 
University males. It can be seen in Table 6.11 that the 'Fletcher males also 
report mote frequent usage of savings from full-time employment, military service 
benefits, and spouse employment than do the ?.tate University males. It is 
apparent that the Fletcher males must resort to a wider range of income sources 
than do State University males. " 
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Fletcher State Colle Re females ; As with the State University females, the 
women at Fletcher are mere likely to report parental support than are their ma'e 
student counterparts (77% of the women versus 63% of the men). They are also 
mere likely to indicate support exceeding one-half (again, as are the other 
females in the sample). In two-thirds (66%) of those cases reporting parent aid 
the supper', exceeds one-haa£. The utilization of part-time and/ or summer savings 
tor half or more of the required support was indicated by nineteen percent (19%) 
of these women. The pattern cr scholarships -and grants-use differed from that 
of the State University females somewhat in that one-quarter (26%) of the Fletcher 
women indicate rhey have used this source for over half of their financial needs, 
compared with the seventeen percent (17%) of the State University females. * 

Latham University males ; Latham malev follow the typical pattern of part- 
time and/or summer savings, parental aid, anc *unds from scholarships and grants; 
however, they report parental aid more frequently than does any other group except 
Latham females (91% versus 94% for the females). They also report the highest 
incidence of part-time and/or summer employment savings. Very small numbers of 
male students at Latham rely on the savings of part-time and/or summer work to 
provide^ more than 50% of their income (5% of those reporting this source compared 
with 33% of the Fletcher males or 36% of the Metro University males). 

Latham males are almost twice as likely to report over half of cheir income 
support as having come from their parents. It can be seen then, that not only 
are these men far more likely to indicate their parents as sources of financial 
support than are the males of any other school, but they also indicate mere 
substantial support. While there are some reports of scholarships and grants 
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at over one-half support (802 of the women state^Ms'^^S ^ '^^^ 

with the 70% of the n^les) . As with t^^tSf L^l'L they LrSL":^^^^^^ 

hrr""' ^"''"'^ ^""^^^ ^^^^^^s than their male'studLrcointerparts'^ 
IVhen they do report income from part-time and/or summer savings it vJKn«?i'. 

falls ?ntn^h"^r''^''^ P*"^™ ^"PP^^'^ f<'^ Metro University tnales 

J • u 1*^^.^" part-time and/or summer work savings, parentafaid ^d 

P^ent "5°i:riL^? interes'ting to noJe t^It " 

parent aid and monxes from grants and scholarships are reported with eaual fr-^ 
ToTl'.^i percentages of support obtained through these two sourcfs 

do not dxffer greatly. That is. of those students reporting parent? (H'/^ 

rSi^ei^nts ''"^ haff'S thiL fininc^ii 

^lirlZlnrill ' ^^^"^^ one-third (347.) report more than half of 

tneir fxnancial needs met through this source. 

A substantial number of Metro University males reoort narr-r--n,o i 
summer savings (76%); of these, thirty-six peL^ilseS SdiSL t^Jatl^firor 

s^k^gf LTso™ above-average use of full-time e^L^y^en^ 

Metro Ohiversity females: l^hile the Metro University females tend m ™nr-» 

prX" oLTr. TT'"' 1' ^'-^^ ^^^y stiL'Sl below'ti: """^ 

sZcf T ?H • ""^^"^i'^y' Fletcher, and Latham women indicating this 
ha?f ?;Q7? - if ^^^^"5y-°"f P^'^""*^ <71%) who do state parental aid. fniy one- 
half (49%) indicate that they received over half of their needs of fin^cia? 

and 68A of the S^ate University women;. Metro University females report abo^e^ 

schoff r""''"' ^""^^ ««vLgs from fSJ-time w^k 

scholarships and grants monies, and NDFA. government, and college loans With 
the exception of the Reeves women, the y^cro University females report ^he SL- 

nzin^l ?r °' T'^^ °' ^^^-^^ ^'^^"P- These'women obvIoSsIy a^^ utf- 

lizing a wider range cf sources than ate the women of Latham. State Universit^ 

s^\:r:rsh^TL^^-g.^^^^^ -^^^^ - ^--p^ - -p- sr^f 

DarentfrrS-^^^^^^-^' '^^ ^^^""^^ "^^^^ lil^ely to report 

parental aid than any other group. Only twenty-eight percent (28%) report this 

^uZ^r L f ^""P^ '^^P°'^^ part-time and/or 

little ^uoooif r ""^ ^"'^/"'^ ^'"""^'^ savings since they receive so 

sa"iL SS oarfntal ifJ'/^T'^' "^5^ P^"^™ °^ part-time and/or summer work 
savings and parental aid (as discussed earlier) was based upon the orovision nf 
greater percentages of parent aid supplemented with smalle^'percentag^ o^ 
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pare-: a and/or suimner savings. Since these students have little xn the way of 
parental aid, they cannon rely upon the small percentages of support usually 
reflected by savings from this part-time and/or summer savings. Table 6.11 
describes che wide range of sources util^ized by the Reeves males. No other 
male group reports such a wide range of substantial support from so many sources. 
While the support paccern has been clearly parental support, part-time and/ or 
summer employment savings, and monies from scholarships and grants for most o£ 
the groups (and the variations have taken place within the priorities of these 
sources and the percentages utilized), it can easily be seen in the Reeves males 
that two additional sources have assumed importance - savings from full-time 
employment, and utilxzitxcn of NDEA, government, and college loans. 01 particu- 
lar interest is the abc-ve-average reporting of savings from full-time work (30% 
compared with the over-ail average of 9%). 

Reeves College feitales : Reeves females, like all the sample females, are 
more likely to report parental aid than their male fellow students (53% for the 
women compared wxth 28% lor the males). Nevertheless, this reported frequency 
xs considerably lower than that of any other female group. Again similar to the 
Reeves males, they report with unusual frequencies the various types of sources. 
Although they under-report parental aid, part-time and/or summer savings, and 
monies from grants and scholarships, enough do report these sources to consider 
the sources as signxficant to them; additionally, they over-report s'avings from 
full-txir.e work, NDEA, government, and college loans, and other types of repay- 
able loans. These figures suggest that the females at Reeves have called upon 
six important sources of financial support compared with the usual three of the 
other groups. In the process of obtaining funds, forty-seven percent W%) ct 
the female students at Reeves report use of NDEA, government, or college loans; 
another seventeen percent (17%) usage of other types of loans is also repcrced. 
No other group nears the degree of debt of this type that the Reeves females 
accumulate, although chat of the State Universxty males and the Metro University 
females is .also quite substantial. 

Suramary 

l^ile the majority of the respondents (73%) reported at least some rinan- 
ciaJ aid from th&ir parents, in most cases that parental support is supplemented 
^byi^varicus other xncome sources. The most substantial additional contributions 
come from the students* part-time and/or summer employment savings, and monxes 
from scholarships and grants. In either case these sources are usually utilized 
clearly as secondary sources and their contributions do not generally exceed 
half of the tinancial support needed. The males and females of Latham University 
reflect this pattern. 

Of those relatively few students who indicate parental support of ninety 
percent (90%) or more, most are females. In fact, in the total sample females 
are not only more likely to report parental aid than are the males, but they 
also report more aid. This finding is somewhat surprising when student socio- 
economic background is considered. Females in our sample tend to come from 
lower SES homes than do males. It would appear that two factors influence the 
higher percentage of parent support for females. First, parents have tradition- 
ally maintained the financial and emotional responsibility of daughters for 
longer periods of time than they have for sons. Second, due to the nature of 
the employment situation, it is more difficult for females to obtain part-time 
or summer employment that will significantly contribute to their college expenses 
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^c.J^^^ P~1i^rstL^^^^^^^^^ basic 

they are .est likely S "^rt to thr:LL°L%""''"f °' °' ^^-> > 

dents, state University ^U^^^^^T 

fundan,L\"l1JLn^1Inid1ro''ther ''"'^f ' ^^"^ insufficient amounts of the 
is built. For these s^idelS" t^! ' "^'"^ '^^^^ ^^P^"! P^"^™ 

or sununer work savingfaSschoJa^M n f PPl^"'^"'^^^ of part-time and/ 

a primary support nature ExamJS n? tit ^"^""^^ """"^ '^^^"Se into those ot 
females!" U^hen the olren^ aid is simnlv " ^ P"^^^":/" "^^ro University 
very limited degree*, thfs Jdenl S'.^ Jld r'1 L^Iet^ oTs'^''%'° ' 
order to obtain the necessary funds, as in the cas2 of ^hf r f"''"" 
females who report substantial' .5„nn^v.r<: Reeves males and 

schools reflecting the least Lo^t f l^""^ ^^"^ ^he two 

College) also re^i'ect tJe hLhesr^ ^^'^ University and Reeves 

the college vears ^ ' occurrences of personal debt resulting from 
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Enrollment Patterns 

experi^^^I.^iiJn' ^L^oLS^^l^^,^^^' ? ^^U.^^ 

this expected time period Thl LT -l f ^ ^^^"^ °^ than 

the completion ofthS Lde^.^ir '' respondents (76%) report that 

cent (8%) were abl^to grSuafe irL"ss"th^%'"' ^^"^^ ^^^^^ P— 

likely to be in this accelerf^L ^""'^ y^^"' ^^^ales were more 

explained by the finding that fh^^r r-lT- ''^''^'^ '9% of the males) is in part 

parents. Zis ^r'^t lZlTsL^^TllJ^T.l ItlZi'l '^'"^ 

to contribute substantial Iv ^« ! females have less pressure 

in the hishestMrS'; '5n Zct^T'tlTJl^"' 

in four or fewer years Addi^Sonoii P"^^"^ ^^^'^^ °f the women complete college 
have changed theif^nids of c^T J^'-^"^^^^ 1^^^^^ '^l^^" to 

ence fe^er creSi losses duf olLric"?' '"^ "''^^^ ^^^^ -P"- 

variances than do t^e L^Ls bec^Se th^LlSL'^llv"^''' f 
means increased incidents of part^^ime emplovment ^^"/T^ 

d^-Sr^n":;^^^^^^^ 

cial support indicate that femallf "''^^ ^""^'^^^ °f 

income (parenSfSd mo^e liSi^o n""^ 'u'^^J^ '° "^''^'^ ^ ^^"S^^ 

that source than Tre Zles '° " ^'^^^^ proportion of income from 

« . .0.^^- 1.-— -^^^^^^^^ 
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Table 6.12 



School, Sex, and Years 
Required to Complete Degree 







Less than 


Three to 




Four to 




Five to 






School 




three 

% 


four 

i 


four 

7, 


five 

% 


five 

% 


six 

% 


six 
% 




State U 


M 


0 


7 


74 


12 


3 


1 


3 


(204) 




F 


1 


16 


76 


5 


1 


0 


1 


(203) 


Fletcher 


M 


2 


3 


69 


4 


9 


4 


9 


(150) 




F 


1 


4 


85 


3 


2 


2 


2 


(255) 


Latham 


M 


0 


1 


89 


2 


6 


1 


1 


(295) 




F 


1 . 


1 


95 


2 


0 


1 


0 


(160) 


Metro 


M 


2 


5 


62 


6 


a 


5 


12 


(190) 




F 


6 


10 


64 


6 


a 


1 


5 


(212) 


Reeves 


M 


0 


9 


44 


13 


a 


9 


- 17 


(6A) 




F 


3 


11 


61 


7 


10 


4 


4 


(111) 


TOTAL % 


M 


1 


4 


74 


6 


6 


3 


3 


(903) 




F 


2 


8 


78 


4 


4 


2 


2 


(941) 



careers interrupted and slowed by the necessity of employment. 

<,H.h^^^^^ 6.13 shows that some field of study curricula are more conducive to 
slightly longer training periods, as in the case of the Health Professions or 
contain degree requirements necessitating exact sequencing of courses d;peL 
En'g^n^^rJng?'^'' ^"'^"''^ ^ ^" "ion^d • 



Table 6.13 

Field of Study, Sex, and Length of Time for Completion of Degree 



Field of Study 


Less 
four 
M 

% 


than 
years 
F 

% 


M 

% 


Four 
years 
F 

% 


* More 
four 
M 

% 


tnan 
years 
F 

% 


N- 

M 


F 


Business Administration 


6 


7 


85 


87 


9 


6 


(104) 


( 15) 


Engineering 


2 


0 


68 


50 


30 


50 


(117) 


( 2) 


Physical Sciences 


4 


8 


80 


89 - 


16 


3 


( 73) 


( 36) 


Education 


6 


9 


65 


79 


29 


12 


(158) 


(480) 


Health Professions 


0 


8 


11 


51 


89 


41 


( 9) 


( 39) 


Biological Sciences 


9 


11 


79 


80 


12 


9 


( 57) 


( 46) 


Agriculture 


13 


0 


63 


100 


24 


0 


( 8) 


( 1) 


Psychology 


4 


8 


82 


86 


14 


6 


( 49) 


( 79) 


Social Sciences 


4 


20 


74 


62 


22 


18 


(185) 


( 77) 


Humanities 


1 


9 


78 


77 


21 


14 


( 89) 


(114) 


Others 


2 


11 


72 


85 


26 


4 


( 53) 


( 47) 


Totals % 


5 


10 


74 


78 


21 


12 


(902) 


(936) 



^v,»■f. I addition to information on the number of years required to complete 

durlL "'^ ""^""r ^^^^^ '° P'^"^^'^^ '^^'^^ °" '^heir enrollment patterns 

tilt., '^he college years. It can be seen in Table 6.14 that a straight linear 
relationship exists between the report of full-time studies throughout the 

M !v,^^^^u ^ f ^ f ^ °^ students for both males and females. That is, 
the higher the student's SES the more likely he will be to indicate full-time 
enrollment during the entirety of his college years. i^^^aue tuii time 

The reported incidents of skipped terms and skipped years do not vary in 

H!n?^^n^^T^'^^^°"'' f ? ^^^^ directly ask our respon- 

dents to indicate the activities they had been pursuing during these non-academic 
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periods, data on employment patterns suggest that students of the lower socio- 
economic groups are more likely to have been working during these times. Stu- 
dents in the upper categories are more likely to have dropped out for nonf inancial 
reasons such as dissatisfaction with school or opportunities for travel. 

In summary, it would appear that two critical variables are involved in the 
length of time required for a student to complete his college education. The 
first of these, his socioeconomic standing, is reflected in both the necessity 
(or non-necessity) for extensive supplementary support from his o\m earnings. 
This factor has less general impact upon females because they have greater 
financial support from their parents. The second variable affecting the time 
required for degree attainment is the criteria of the major itself. That is, 
various fields of study may be characterized by specificity of curriculum se- 
quence and professional requirements which can be conducive to a longer college 
training period. 



Table 6.14 
Sex, SES, and Patterns of Enrollment 
(Multiple category selection possible; percentages do not sum to 100) 



Full-time 



SES 


Full- 
M 

% 


time 
F 

% 


and part- 
time 
M F 

% % 


Part- 

% 


time 
F 

% 


Skip 
terms 
M F 
% % 


Skip 
years 

M F 

% % 


N 

M 


F 


Very-Low 


80 


84 


13 


11 


2 


0 


6 


4 


8 


6 


(239) 


(321) 


Mid-Low 


81 


85 


13 


10 


2 


0 


9 


Q 

✓ 


5 


5 


(203) 


(213) 


Mid-Kigh 


87 


88 


7 


7 


0 


0 • 


4 


8 


4 


5 


(180) 


(167) 


Very-High 


92 


92 


5 


6 


0 


0 


4 


4 


4 


1 


(286) 


(249) 


Total % 


85 


87 


9 


9 


1 


0 


6 


6 


5 


4 


(908) 


(950) 



Sorority-Fraternity Affiliation 

Sorority-fraternity affiliation varied widely among the schools and between 
the sexes in our sample. The distribution can be seen in Table 6.15 

Although the females are less likely to report holding such an affiliation 
(30% of the females versus 40% of the males), the percentage range they report 
is very wide, with fifty-fiN^e percent (55%) of the females at Latham indicating 
sorori';y membership compared with only fifteen percent (15%) at Fletcher. Latham 
students, both males and females, are the most likely to report such membership. 
When subsequently asked the level of their involvement in their sorority or 
fraternity, most students report that they are **somewhat active^* (40% of the 
males and 50% of the females) or 'Very active^' (39% of the males and 32% of 
the females) . 
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Table 6.15 



School, Sex, and Sorority/Fraternity Affiliation 



M F 

School % % 

State U. 21 21 

Fletcher 23 15 

Latham 68 55 



Metro 


36 


28 


Reeves 


33 


34 


Total % 


40 


30 




(360) 


(281) 



The SES factor appears highly related to affiliation for the males, such 
that the higher the SES, the greater the reported incidence of membership in a 
fraternity. Seventeen percent (17%) of the lowest socioeconomic group report 
membership compared with forty percent (40%) of the highest SES group. However 
since substantial numbers of high SES students are found at Latham, it would ' 
seem reasonable to assume that the key independent variable is the school and 
not SES. This particular school, for its own internal reasons, has a greater 
emphasis upon the role of sorority and fraternity membership than do the other 
schools in our sample. 



Grades 



Comparison of the grade point averages reported by our students cannot be 
utilized for comparisons among the schools or the quality of the schools since 
the criteria for these grades are not standardized across the different insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless, Table 6.16 presents some interesting discrepancies 
between the sexes at the schools. 



It can be seen that females are more likely to report higher grades (B-^ 
and above) than are the males at all of the schools. This finding is partic- 
ularly interesting in light of the fact that far more, males intend to continue 
on with graduate school work than do females (32% of the males versus 18% of 
the females). It would appear that neither higher grades nor undergraduate 
financial support from parents are the definitive critical variables in the 
selection of graduate school attendance, since the females exceed the males at 
both; rather^ it may be that .while progressive thinking now condones the under- 
graduate education of women in preparation for occupational futures (preferably 
in the nurturant professions, however), the "ceiling" of educational credentials 
is perceived by both students and their primary income sources (their parents) 
to be at the baccalaureate degree. Additionally, we do not know the degree of 
either parental ability or willingness to continue to support their daughters 
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in advanced degree attainment efforts* While these parents do in fact contribute 
more frequently and more substantially to the financial needs of their daughters, 
analysis of parental demographic variables indicated that their general SES is 
lower than that of the parents of male college students* 



Table 6*16 
School, Sex, and Grade Point Average 





A and 


A- 


B+, B 


and B- 


C+, C 


and C- 


N 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






State U. 


12 


20 


57 


60 


31 


20 


(203) 


(203) 


Fletcher 


3 


10 


40 


52 


57 


38 


(150) 


(252) 


Latham 


14 


18 


54 


65 


33 


17 


(296) 


(160) 


Metro 


18 


21 


61 


73 


21 


6 


(190^ 


(209) 


Reeves 


13 


10 


53 


61 


34 


29 


( 62) 


(108) 


Total % 


13 


16 


53 


61 


34 


23 


(901) 


(932) 



Evaluation of the College Experience 

The respondents in our study were asked if the college or university which 
they were attending was their first choice at the time of cheir enrollment* 
Females more frequently respond *'yes** (71%) than do the males (65%). Table 6.17 
describes the responses according to school and sex. 

It can be seen that the group most likely to report their college as their 
first choice is the Latham females (81%). This high percentage is interesting 
when compared with that of the Latham males (61%). This discrepancy between the 
respondents at this particular school is perhaps best explained by the hypothesis 
that the males, given their higher socioeconomic status at this school, ware more 
likely to have additionally applied to other institutions which would have pro- 
vided them with even higher status and educational credentials in the occupations 
which they eventually hope to attain. This suggestion would fit other data which 
indicate that females have more apprehensions about job obtainment, report lower 
estimates of the salaries they will receive, and perceive less flexibility in 
their abilities and skills. These findings all point to a generally lower sense 
of expectations; hence, the females at this more prestigious school are more 
likely to be pleased with their attainment than are the males. 

The percentage discrepancy between the eighty-one percent (81%) who reported 
Latham as their first choice and the fifty-two percent (52%) who reported Reeves 
as their first choice is a striking difference. As has been pointed out in 
other sections of this report, the students from the lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds have significantly less flexibility in the schools which they can afford 
to attend and the fields of study which subsequently become available to them. 
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It is therefore not surprising that students at both Reeves and Fletcher have not 
indicated these schools as their first preference with the same frequency as stu- 
dents at the other schools. 



Table 6.17 

Schoolf Sex, and Percentages Reporting, ^*Yes, 
this institution was first choice for college attendance/* 

N 





M 

% 


F 

% 


M 


F 


State U. 


73 


73 


(204) 


(204) 


Fletcher 


59 


67 


(150) 


(255) 


Latham 


61 


81 


(294) 


(160) 


Metro 


73 


76 


(189) 


(212) 


Reeves 


54 


52 


( 65) 


(115) 


Total % 


65 


71 


(902) 


(946) 



Cross tabulations of this question by the variable of SES substantiate that 
the students most likely. to report that this is not their first choice in a 
school are those males in the highest SES group (60%). Again, it is our belief 
that these students* dissatisfaction with their schools as the first choice is 
a reflection of the fact that their expectations were higher and that they 
probably applied to schools of even higher status than those they are attending. 
No statistically significant differences are found among the females when com- 
pared through the vai^iable of SES in their responses to this question. 

As with the case of SES, no significant differences emerge among the various 
majors when considered in the female sample. For the males however, those least 
likely to indicate their schools as first preference are in the fields of Psy- 
chology, the Humanities, Social Sciences, and the Physical Sciences. Those most 
likely to report positive responses are in the majors of Agriculture, Biological 
Sciences, Engineering, and Business Administration.. 

All of our respondents were asked what had been their primary reason for 
seeking a college education. As might have been expected, the responses reflect 
clear (and in most cases interrelated) differences between the sexes and among 
the variables of SES, field of study, and school. 

The most frequent response is in the category which reflects a concern for 
future occupational or educational plans ("career, job training"), such that 
thirty-seven percent (37%) of the total sample indicate this as their most impor- 
tant reason for going to college. Significant differences occur, however, with- 
in the schools, the fields of study, and the SES groupings. Table 6.18 presents 
percentage distributions for the three reasons most frequently cited. 
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Table 6.18 



School, Sex, and Three Most Frequently Cited 
Reasons for College Attendance 



School 


Job 
Training 
M F 

% % 


Wanted 
Knowledge 
M F 
% % 


Only Pos- 
sibility 
M F 

% % 


M 


F 


State U. 


47 


33 


11 


20 


19 


22 


(200) 


(204) 


Fletcher 


38 


54 


10 


12 


10 


12 


(150) 


(253) 


Latham 


23 


17 


12 


17 


38 


40 


(294) 


(161) 


Metro 


45 


36 


10 


23 


20 


22 


(189) 


(209) 


Reeves 


32 


41 


25 


18 


9 


8 


( 65) 


(114) 


Total % 


36 


38 


12 


18 


23 


21 


(898) 


(941) 



The students at Latham are less likely than the students of the other 
schools to indicate "job training," and the females at Reeves and Fletcher more 
frequently report this reason than do the females at the other schools. The 
largest percentage of Latham students can be found in the category "never con- 
sidered any other possibility" (38% of the males and 40% of the females ) e This 
finding addi':ionally reflects the SES differences among the schools; that is, 
the respondents from Latham are more likely to come from homes in which the 
college experience has already been precedented by parents and in which the 
economics are such that the student is not likely to fac^ the necessity of 
beginning a work career immediately after high school. It is interesting to 
note that in general, the females are more likely than males to report "wanted 
to increase ray knowledge" (18% of the females and 12% of the males). In addi- 
tion to the three categories m Table 6.18, relatively large percentages of the 
Reeves and Fletcher respondents also indicate "wanted a college degree" as their 
primary motive for attending college; twenty-eight percent (28%) of the Fletcher 
and fifteen percent (15%) of the Reeves males, and ten percent (10%) of the 
Fletcher and twenty- two percent (22%) of the Reeves females also fall ^ into this 
catjegory. 

Interesting differences occur among the fields of study, with the students 
majoring in Psychology, Social Sciences, Humanities, Others, and Business Admin- 
istration least frequently reporting "career, job training" as their primary 
reason for college attendance. Most frequent reports of this motive are from 
the Health Professions, Engineering, Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, and 
Education. Substantial percentages of the Education and Social Sciences majors 
also indicate the "wanted a college degree" response. These findings are inter- 
related with the impact of the schools themselves since the majority of the 
students at both Reeves and Fletcher are in the fields of Education and Social 
Sciences. For the Psychology, Humanities, Others, and Business Administration 
majors, the^ largest percentage responses are in the "never considered any other 
possibility category. The Social Science majors are fairly evenly represented 
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in the categories of "never considered any other possibility" and "career, job 
training." The Humanities majors are the only group to rank both "never con- 
sidered any other posisibility" (33%) and "wanted to increase my knowledge" (21%) 
above ''career, job training" (16%). 

Significant differences emerge among' the four SES groups in the frequencies 
with which they indicate the various category responses. As might have been 
expected, the higher the SES, the less likely the student is to indicate that 
his primary reason for going to college is "career, job training," or "wanted 
a college degree," and the more likely he is to indicate "never considered any 
other possibility." These high SES students also report "a chance to mature" 
more frequently than do the other SES groups. Students who report "parental 
pressure" are more likely to be found in the two middle socioeconomic groups 
than in either of the highest or lowest groups. 

It can be concluded that while differences occur along sex, SES, school, 
and field of study variables, in general these students approached their college 
educations with the primary intention of acquiring the necessary knowledge and 
skills that would facilitate the acquisition of the career of their choice. The 
frequency with which students indicate "never considered any other possibility" 
would seem to reflect the same attitude toward the necessity of academic cre- 
dentials for career selection and success; that is, since this category is so 
frequently selected by the highest SES group (ahead of "career, job training") 
who come from homes in which both the parental educations and incomes are high, 
it is plausible that this response is a reflection of the fact that they know 
educational achievement is necessary to maintain the social and economic posi- 
tions which have been obtained by their parents. 

Having determined the priorities and goals with which students entered their 
college years, it is of interest to note their responses to "What would you say 
the college experience has provided you with in terms of skills needed in your 
future job?" The majority of students in the overall sample report that they 
have received "not much in the way of skills, but exposure to ideas" (56%). 
Table 6.19 describes the distribution of the students according to school and 
sex. 

There is a tendency at four of the schools (excluding Latham) for more males 
to indicate the response "not much in the way of skills, but exposure to ideas" 
more frequently than females. This finding is in part a reflection of the dif- 
ferences in the way the males and the females are distributed in the various 
fields of study. The fields least likely to report this opinion are Education, 
Health Professions, and Engineering. Students in Education and the Health Pro- 
fessions tend to be females and are represented by substantial percentages in 
the categories of "vital part of long range training" and "complete requirements 
for the job I want." 

The fields most likely to report that they have not received much in the 
way of employment skills are Psychology, Social Sciences, Humanities, and Busi- 
ness Administration. It would appear that those majors characterized by clearly 
defined job requirements toward which students strive (for example, educationsl 
certification and health professions qualifications) generally fulfill the job 
preparation expectations and goals of students. Those majors which are usually 
perceived to be more flexible college curricula (Psychology, Social Sciences, 
Humanities, etc.) unfortunately either do not in fact, or are not perceived to. 
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Table 6,19 



School, Sex, arid Skills 
Acquired Through the College Experience 
(Multiple responses possible; percentages do not sum up to 100) 



Vital part of 
my long-range 



Complete 
requirements 
for job I 



Not much in way of 





training 


want 




to 


Ideas 


School 


M 


F 


H 


F 


M 


F 


State U 


% 


7, 


X 


% 






44 


38 


11 


18 






r xeLCner 


29 


34 


23 


30 


■ 51 


44 


Latham 


31 


19 


6 


8 


OH 


70 


Metro 


25 


31 


6 


16 


68 


•J f 


Reeves 


39 


39 


22 


34 


51 


35 
















Total % 


33 


32 


11 . 


21 


60 


52 




Exposure to Ideas 












and people who 


Nothing at 








encouraged work 


all 




N 




School 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 


% 


% 


% 






State U 


28 


36 


2 


1 


(204) 


(204) 


Fletcher 


36 


30 


2 


1 


(151) 


(256) 


Latham 


20 


28 


4 








Metro 


3 


(297) 


(161) 




23 


27 


4 


6 


(191) 


(213) 


Reeves 


37 


26 






2 


3 


(65) 


. (116) 


Total 7. 


26 


16 


"3 


■3 


(908) 


7950)" 
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^ adequately prepare the student with the job skills which he feels he needs to 
successfully compete in the employment situation. 

As an additional indication of the students' attitudes toward their college 
educations and the learning experiences they have had, they were asked the follow- 
ing question and responded with the indicated percentages. (Percentages exceed 
100 due to multiple responses.) 

"Would you have liked your college experience:" 

To have exposed you to more job/career alternatives 48% 

To have better equipped you to work in the field of 

your choice 49% 

To have provided you with more persons with whom you 

could have discussed your job preferences and concerns. . . .42^ 

To have generally bro&denod your knowledge 40% 

To have been essentially what it was 20% 

As in other instances where comparisons are made between males and females 
and their "anxiety levels" about their job skills and futures, females respond- 
ing to this question are more likely to report discontent with the job altema-- 
tives to which they have been exposed (53% of the females versus 44% of the males) 
and concern about the adequacy of the job skills which they have obtained in 
college (55% of the females versus 43% of the males). 

Males are not statistically differentiated from one another when consider- 
ing the variables of SES or field of study except in their responses to "To 
have better equipped you to work in the field of your choice" in which the higher 
the SES, the less likely the male is to indicate this response. Differences 
occur among the schools with the Fletcher males the most frequent responders in 
the first three categories of the question (See Table 6; 20). 

The discrepancy between the Fletcher and Reeves males (51% of those at 
Fletcher compared with only 9% of those at Reeves) in their responses to "more 
exposure to job alternatives" can probably best be explained by the findings 
that more Reeves males plan to attend graduate school than do the Fletcher males 
(40% versus 14%) ; and that sixteen percent (16%) of the Fletcher males report 
that they will be working in the fall in a job not in their field compared with 
only three percent (3%) of the Reeves males. 

Females report little differences among one another along the variables of 
SES and school, but statistically significant differences according to their 
fields of study. Those in Psychology and the Social Sciences are high in their 
indication of the first three categories which reflect concern with employment 
alternatives, training, and skills. Females in the Health Professions, Biological 
Sciences, and Business Administration are low in these concerns and high in their 
retrospective preference that their college experience "have been essentially 
what it was." A more detailed analysis of the relationships between sex, field 
of study, and students* employment preparation may be found in Chapter 5,**The 
Respondents: The World of Work and Careers.* It is sufficient to conclude here 
that a discrepancy exists between the job preparation skills which most students 
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expect to obtain during their college educations and those which they perceive 
tney have obtained at the conclusion of that education. 

The respondents were also asked to reconsider their college experience and 
how they would choose to do it all again had they the opportunity. No statis- 
tically sxgnxfxcant differences emerge between the responses of the males and 
those of the females, or among the various socioeconomic groups. Table 6 21 
presents the response percentages according to school and sex. 

We have traditionally viewed the college years as a time for exploring 
available career alternatives and have assumed that students have a high degree 
of flexibility in that choice. Data described more fully in the first secion 
of this chapter dealing with field of study selection indicate however that 
there are at least two salient factors involved in the respondent's selection 
of his college major and his likely subsequent employment career. First, the 
student s socioeconomic background has an impact upon the type of school avail- 
able to him. In turn, the school influences the numbers and kinds of curricula 
to which the student is exposed and from which he may choose. Students in two 
of our schools were effectively restricted to the majors of Education and Social 
Sciences since their institutions either do not offer or do not encourage. many 
other field of study alternatives. Secondly, the structure of the educational 
system Itself resists students' attempts to change majors once they have assigned 
tnemselves into one. Field of study change often necessitates not onlv addi- 
tional academic terms. Particularly for those students of lower socioeconomic 
standing, these requirements for more time and money virtually shut off the 
avenue of field of study change even if the student perceives that he has made 
an error in his original choice. 

The largest percentages of students (38% of the males and 37% of the 
females) indicate that they would change their social experiences if they were 
able to go through college again. m±le the meaning of this response category 
IS ambiguous and probably specific to each student, the implications of those 
who report into the "would change my major" category are not (18% of the males 
and 20% of the females) . Since there is usually a direct relationship between 
what one studies in college and the work subsequently available, the report 
that one fifth of these graduating seniors wish they had made some other deci- 
sion about -heir field of study would seem to indicate that large numbers of 
these young people face the job market not only with concerns and apprehensions 
about their skills, but with a probable preference for employment other than 
that for which they have prepared during their college educations. 

Interesting patterns among the schools are found in the "change school" 
category. The two schools which reflect limited field of study alternatives 
and emphasize Education and the Social Sciences (Reeves and Fletcher) are the 
ones most likely to have students reporting this response. This finding is not 
surprising when it is remembared that the students at these two schools are also 
the least likely to report their schools as their first choice at the time of 
their enrollment. The school generally considered most prestigious (Latham) 
also has a substantial percentage of students indicating that they would prefer 
to go to another college or university had they the opportunity to go through 
college again. Latham and Fletcher have in common the fact that both are small 
and are located in very rural areas, keeping their student populations fairly 
isolated in the academic situation. Conversely, Reeves is characterized by 
students who commute from the large nearby metropolitan area, and hence may have 
little feeling of college life in the same sense that residential students do. 
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The other two schools (University of Metro and State University) have in common 
their size and the heterogeneity of their student populations. While State 
University is located in a rural area of central Pennslyvania, the enormity of 
its student body (more than 28,000 on the main campus) at least in part assures 
that each student will have access to a wide variety of stimuli ranging from the 
more formal social structures to the cultural events brought from the cities; 
hence, even if some facets of the college years are disappointing to the students, 
there are many other experiences available on these large campuses which prove 
rewarding to the student. The urban setting of the University of Metro also 
facilitates the expanded interests and activities of its student population. 



Table 6.21 



Sex, School, and Ways in Which Students Would Change Their 
College Experiences Had They the Opportunity 





Wouldn't 


Change 


Change 


Do 


all 


Change 






Schools 


Attend 


Major 


Social 


Same 


School 


N 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Z 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






State U. 


5 


2 


17 


24 


44 


40 


27 


30 


8 


5 


(202) 


(294) 


Fletcher 


5 


2 


17 


20 


34 


31 


21 


25 


23 


23 


(150) 


(251) 


Latham 


4 


3 


16 


20 


35 


33 


26 


25 


19 


20 


(294) 


(160) 


Metro 


4 


3 


21 


18 


45 


40 


21 


26 


10 


13 


(189) 


(211) 


Reeves 


2 


4 


22 


15 


31 


43 


25 


21 


22 


18 


( 65) 


(113) 


Total % 


4 


2 


18 


20 


39 


36 


24 


26 


15 


16 


(900) 


(939) 



The Curriculum 

Students were asked what adjective best describes their general college 
curriculum. The findings indicate that there were no statistically significant 
differences in these replies when analyzed according to sex or socioeconomic 
standing. Both school and field of study variables do however significantly 
affect responses. Most students report that their programs have been "struc- 
tured" (25% of the males and 28% of the females), "meaningful" (22% of the males 
and 27% of the females), and "flexible" (17% of the males and 11% of the females). 
The students at Fletcher and Reeves are most heavily represented in the "mean- 
ingful" and "structured" categories, while those at the other three insitutions 
were more evenly distributed into the four categories of "flexible," "structured," 
"meaningful," and "hard work*" Table 6.22 presents these response percentages 
according to field of study, sex, and descriptive adjectives. 

Interesting differences occur within the response rate of the "structured" 
category. Those most likely to reflect this are Health Professions, Education, 
Business Administration, and Engineering majors. Those less likely include 
Psychology J Social Sciences > Humanities, Others,^ and Physical Sciences. Students 
in four of these majors (excluding Physical Sciences) are likely to report 
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substantial numbers in the "flexible" and "meaningful" categories. The Physical 
Science majors are undewrep resented in the "structured" response because they 
tend to be overtepresented in the "hard work" category, as are also the Engineer- 
ing majors. Nevertheless, twenty percent (20%) of the Physical Science majors 
report "flexible" as the adjective oiost characteristic of their college curric- 
ulum. 

Briefly, the profiles of their programs are described by the students as 
follcws : 

. Business Administration majors are most likely to indicate their curriculum 
has been structured, followed by meaningful and flexible. More males report 
that it has been boring than females (13% versus 7%) ; more females report hard 
work has characterized their major than do males (7% versus 13%). 

Engineering male majors are most likely to report their programs have been 
structured, followed by , hard work and meaningful. Only the Engineering and 
Physical Science majors report large percentages in the hard work category. 

The largest group of Physical Science majors report that their major curri- 
cula have been structured and meaningful. The males are more likely to report 
that it has been flexible (10% males; 5% females); the females are more likely 
to have seen their curricula as hard work (14% females; 7% males). The Edu- 
cation majors report the largest percentages of those who perceive their pro- 
grams as having been either irrelevant or boring. Fifteen percent (15%) of the 
males and nine percent (9%) of the females reported this opinion. 

The Health Profession majors cluster almost entirely into two categories, 
structured and meaningful. 

The males of the Biological Sciences differ somewhat from the females in 
that they are fairly evenly distributed in the structured, meaningful^ and hard 
work categories. The females are most likely to report hard work, followed by 
structurad, and meaningful. 

While there are only nine Agriculture majors, almost all of them report 
either flexible or exciting as the number one characteristic of their curricu- 
la. 

Psychology majors reflect variations between the sexes in their perception 
of their programs. The males report flexible, meaningful, structured, and hard 
work in that order and with relatively small percentage differences among them. 
The females also cluster in these adjective categories, with meaningful most 
frequently reported, followed by structured and flexible. 

The Social Science and the Humanities majors are the only students who list 
their programs as being flexible more frequently than any other description. 
In both cases, they also report meaningful and structured in relatively large 
percentages. While the frequencies are still low, it is interesting to note 
that the Psychology, Social Sciences, Humanities, and Others majors are virtually 
the only students found in the categories of exciting, changeable, and open- 
end 2d. They also constitute more than most majors in the reports of boring or 
irrelevant. 

The Others majors who are in most ways similar to the Psychology, Social 
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Sciences , and Humanities majors (See chapter 2 for a fuller description of these 
maiors) reflect interesting differences between the sexes. The males are most 
likely to indicate their programs have been meaningful, followed by flexible 
They constitute the largest field of study percentage found in the irrelevant 
category (11%). The females most frequently report flexible, followed by mean- 
ingful and hard work. ^ 

It can be seen from Table 6.22 and the findings described above that the 
ways in which students perceive their college curricula differ according to the 
major in which the student is enrolled. Most students report that their programs 
are meaningful and structured. Virtually none of them find it fun. 

. Our respondents were additionally asked what are the two areas or aspects 
of college life from which they feel they have gained the most. Table 6 23 
indicates the percentage frequencies with which the various categories are 
reported. 

The most popular category, "self-growth" is reported slightly more frequent- 
ly among the females than males. It is one of two categories in this question 
m wnich one sex consistently scored above the other (males also consistently 
report higher percentages in "extracurricular activities") . Although there is 
a slight tendency for the Reeves sample to be low in this response (32% of the 
To^^^i °J females) and the Latham students to be high (41% of the males: 
it3/o of tae females), the differences between the schools are slight. 

The other two category responses which are reported frequently are "specific 
curriculum involving a field of interest which I have selected" and "individual 
courses which have been interesting and meaningful to me." Both of the schools 
which stress the Education major (Fletcher and Reaves) are high in their ."ndi- 
cation of the specific curriculum as having been very important to them. This 
finding is not surprising given the structured nature of the credentials neces- 
sary for the teaching profession and the fact that these two schools are geared 
toward the production of teachers. Reference to the individual courses they 
have taken is reported by between one-fifth and one-quarter of all the students 
with virtually no differentiation among the schools. 

When analyzed according to majors, the students most likely to report "self- 
growth in the high percentages are those males in Business Administration (41%) 
Psychology (46%), Social Sciences (40%), Humanities (40%), and Others (40%); and' 
females in Humanities (45%) , Social Sciences (44%) , Psychology (42%) , and the 
Health Professions (42%). Those females most likely to indicate "specific 
curriculum" are the Education majors (36%) and the Health Professions majors 
Ao'l' "^l^s, the Engineers (47%), Biological Sciences (39%), Agriculture 

(38^), and Health Professions (44%) indicate this response more than males in 
other majors. 

These findings are as expected. Those students whose majors are themselves 
structured tend to see their program curriculum as having been particularly 
significant to them. Examples of these students are the Education and Health 
Professions majors. Conversely, students enrolled in majors which do not have 
a highly structured curriculum tend to emphasize the more personal aspects of 
college learning, e.g. "self-growth." The students who report thusly are most 
frequently found in the majors of Psychology, Social Sciences, Humanities, and 
Others. 
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Female responses ate not affected by the SES factor, however those of the 
males appear to be. The higher the SES of a male, the more likely he is to 
report an emphasis on self--growth (34% of the very-low compared with 40% of the 
very-high group). Conversely, the lower the student^s SES, the more likely he 
is to stress the specific curriculum, such that 32% of the very-low SES males 
compared with 21% of the very-high make this response. Since we know that SES 
and field or study are related, these results support the findings that male 
students in the Business Administration and Psychology majors are those with 
the highest SES and the most likely to report "self --growth"; these males in 
Education, who have generally low SES, more frequently stress specific curriculum 

Students of the lower SES groups (and females) select those college majors 
which lead to specific jobs (such as Education and the Health Professions) and 
hence, necessitate relatively well-defined and sequenced field of study curri- 
cula At the end of their college experience these students tend to emphasize 
the skill-acquisition aspects of their training. Conversely, students of higher 
socioeconomic levels apparently .do not enter nor progress through their college 
years with the same concentration upon obtaining specific job requirements. 
They select majors which reflect both more flexibility in curriculum and more 
varied post-graduation alternatives. Those students are more likely to see 
their college experiences as a time for exposure to ideas, self --growth , and 
eventual career decisions. 



On Leaving College 

Our sample students were asked the open-ended question, "In the space below, 
describe your feelings about leaving college and the concerns you have about the 
next several years of your life." Responses tend to fall into a dichotomy 
reflecting on the one hand an eagerness and pleasure to be making the transition 
into post-college status, and on the other hand an apprehension and reluctance ' 
to take this step beyond graduation. Table 6.24 describes the response per- 
centage distributions according to sex and school. 

It can be seen that the largest percentage of these students indicate at 
least some distinctly positive feelings about leaving school (60% of the males 
and 71% of the females make responses that fall into at least one of the first 
three categories). Differences occur among the schools, with the Latham males 
the least likely to fall into one of these three categories (only 49% of the 
Latham^ males indicate any of L|;iese generally positive responses compared with 
the 73% of the Latham females), 

This discrepancy between the Latham males and the other groups is in part 
a reflection^ of the question wording itself. Substantial percentages of the 
students (16% of the males and 7% of the females) responded only to the "des- 
cribe your feelings about leaving college" phrase in the question and report 
that they do not perceive that they are in fact leaving college due to their 
plans for continuing on to graduate school. Both the Reeves and the Latham- 
males report high percentages in the going-to-graduate-school category (22% 
of the Reeves males and 23% of the Latham males). 

Two of the response categories reflect anxiety levels about leaving college 
and applying job skills in the employment situation. As other data have sug- 
gested, the females in the study are more likely to report into one of these 
apprehension categories than are the males, in spite of the fact that they tend 
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School 



Table 6.24 

School, Sex, and Concerns Upon Leaving College 
(Multiple responses possible; percentages do not sum to 100.) 

Eager 

Pleased to Start Tired of Hesitant Apprehensive - 
Ambiguous Adult Life Classwork Ambiguous Leaving College 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


State U. 


' 8 


10 


50 


49 


6 


7 


7 


8 


11 


26 


Fletcher 


13 


12 


■ 51 


55 


9 


13 


10 


11 


14 


17 


Latham 


12 


10 


34 


44 


3 


19 


4 


5 


16 


33 


Metro 


11 


15 


37 


41 


13 


16 


5 


6 


20 


26 


Reeves 


12 


10 


42 


45 


8 


7 


3 


4 


2 


9 


TOTAL % 


11 


12 


42 


47 


7 


12 


6 


,8 


14 


23 



Mixed Feelings 



Apprehensive 
About 



Plans of 
Graduate 





Unsure 


Job 


Skills 


School 


Other 


N 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


State U. 


7 


8 


16 


21 


11 


7 


3 


2 


(204) (204) 


Fletcher 


3 


4 


15 


17 


10 


6 


1 


1 . 


(151) (256) 


Latham 


8 


5 


10 


29 


23 


8 


3 


1 


(297) (161) 


Metro 


3 


5 


25 


26 


13 


9 


3 


2 


(191) (213) 


Reeves 


3 


8 


_5 


12 


22 


J 


• 0 


1 


(65) (116) 


TOTAL % 


6 


6 


14 


21 


16 


7 


3 


1 


(908) (950) 
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CO report earlier college major closure (and hence, theoretically, mere sureness 
of the jcbs rhey will eventually seek) and that the majors they are most likely 
to indicate (particularly Education) tend to have definitive job requirements 
which. their undergraduate degrees fulfill. It is apparent that these students 
do not perceive that the skills (either social or occupational) which they have 
acquired in college as adequate to overcome the scarcities and barriers in the 
society, particularly in the job market. 

Analysis of the responses to this question along the different college 
majors indicates that the females most likely to report apprehensions about 
applying job skills are those in the Humanities, Biological Sciences, and Social 
Sciences; those least likely to make such a response are in the Health Profes- 
sions, The Education majors fall near the average in their responses to this 
category in spite of the publicity about the scarcity of teaching positions 
normally occupied by wcinen (elementary education) . 

The socioeconomic factor plays a significant role for men in the frequencies 
with which they indicate apprehensions about using their job skills. The two 
lowest SES groups are more likely to report these concerns (15% of the very-low; 
21% of the mid-low) than are the two upper groups (11% of the mid-high; 12% ot 
the very-high). This finding is not surprising since the more affluent base of 
the two upper SES groups allows these students access to the majors requiring 
advanced degree training (and eventual higher earnings). It is feasible that 
their higher SES also exposes them to a greater variety of employment opportuni- 
ties and alternatives outside of those for which they have been trained in col- 
lege. 
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CHAPTER 7 

ETHNICITY-RELIGIOUS ITY - SOME SELECTIVE EXPLORATIONS 



During the past several years there has been a growing interest in the im- 
pact of ethnic background upon attitudes and behavior. With few exceptions, 
social scientists generally have treated the ethnic variable as a demographic 
factor, and not as a social-psychological variable. More recently however, 
Andrew Greeley of The National Opinion Research Center has, through a variety 
of survey research efforts, made an impressive case for the need for more 
detailed investigations of how ethnic background functions as a salient agent 
in the expressed attitudes and behaviors of individuals. Greeley^s work sug- 
gests that one*s ethnic identity as well as one^s religious affiliation play 
a part in perceptions of self and of others. The data provided by Greeley and 
his associates as well as the data obtained in this research would certainly j 
support the view that ethnic-religious variables are somehow an integral part 
of the socialization process. 

We can only say that ethnic-religious variables are ••somehow'* a p<irt of 
the socialization process because our own research does not really indicate 
how these variables take hold. Our resei^rch instruments were not designed to 
identify the events which lead to individual recognition or internalization of 
specific or vague ethnic characteristics or attitudes. We are unable to iden- 
tify the time periods in which individuals are made aware of their ethnic or 
religious origins. " We are unable to say anything about the degree of ethnicity 
or religiousity felt by our respondents. What we can say is that when we con- 
trol for the ethnic-religious backgrounds of these paritcipants, we find dra- 
matic and significant differences. In many instances these differences are 
far greater than those found when we control for social class, sex, or field 
of study in this sample of graduating seniors. 

In all candor, our concern with ethnic factors represents a ''fishing 
expedition." Our initial design did not include the collecting of ethnic 
background data beyond demographic information which would allow the making of 
comparisons between whites and non-whites; or the collecting of religion vari- 
ables beyond those which would allow comparisons between Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants. We planned to collect data dealing with original and current 
religious affiliations for two reasons. First, we wanted to make some com- 
parisons between our sample and the student sample studied by James Davis in 
1961. Our thinking was that defection from one^s religion represents one type 
of alienation, and a comparison would enable us to say something about changes 
in the attitudes of graduating college seniors over the eleven year timo span. i 
Second, we were interested in studying the relationship between current reli- 
gious affiliation and expressed work- related attitudes. 

Our decision to include a question dealing with ethnic background was 
influenced by several papers authored by Greeley and his associates dealin^^ 
with ethnicity, career goals, and life style views; and by our pre-test phase 
in which we interviewed 150 graduating college seniors. During the course of 
these interviews it became apparent that variables other than those which were 
expected (such as sex, socioeconomic status, race, and field of study) were 
in operation. • 
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We find and are not surprised to find, that lower SES youth are more likely 
than more affluent youth to stress the importance of economic security when 
talking about career dimensions; that women are fairly heavily concentrated in 
a select group of academic majors; that Black students are heavily concentrated 
in the lowest socioeconomic groups; and that Jewish students are comparatively 
high in expectations of entering graduate or professional school. We are, 
however, surprised to find differences among females of a similar SES group in 
the same field of study in the expressed attitudes toward sex roles, career 
values, and life style preferences. For example, from the personal 'interviews 
we observed that Irish Catholic and Italian Catholic women differ from one 
another in how they view themselves and their futures. Differences in politi- 
cal views and career aspirations of males of similar SES backgrounds also 
appear to reflect ethnic and religious influences. 

The ethnic research of The National Opinion Research Center and information 
obtained during our pre-test phase led to the questionnaire inclusion of the 
item specifying ethnic background. Respondents were asked to "Specify your 
national or ethnic bac'cground in the space below. For example, 'Italian- 
American,' 'Polish-American,' 'Russian-American,' 'Irish-American,' etc." 

We did no: ask any other questions concerning ethnic background, and 
therefore have no data on degree of ethnic affiliation, the importance of 
ethnic background to the students, or the areas in which ethnic backgrounds 
take on importance for the respondents. When data from the ethnic, racial, 
and religious questions are analyzed together, the following ethnic-religious- 
racial groups are formed: 



Group 


N 


Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 


177 


Getman-Protestant 


283 


Scandinavian-Protestant 


21 


Slavic-Protestant 


21 


Iri-'.i-Catholic 


73 


■' man-Catholic 


64 


4 ., alian-Catholic 


111 


Poiish-Catholic 


60 


Slavic-Catholic 


72 


Jewish 


96 


Black 


176 


No Religion 


472 



Prior to a discussion o£ the relationships found between ethnic-religion 
orientation and several dependent variables, it is important to note certain 
methodologically-related explanations of our data processing and analyzing. 

We have not sorted Blacks by religious affiliation because with very few 
exceptions, they are in one of the Protestant denominations. Very few of the 
Black students report a defection from their original religion; hence, a 
disproportionate majority of those students who report no current religious 
affiliation are whites. 

•In Chapter 2 of this report we point out the original religious ■ identifi- 
cation of those who now select the No Religion category. We have not attempted 
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to analyze In depth the No Religion group by ethnic background for two reasons 

•'"P""'"'^ " point out that what follows are a series of data 
"1^°^^ ^ " ^° """""S point o„rcertata reU- 

Sa bSS^e'lh^'^hfrf i„'dr'" «'»l'=-'^l8lous backgrLd and so^^Sjbi^. 
»e Delleve that these findings support those who take the position that athnir 

in h^esra™?h:re'^ "r^"''"^"'' variLlel for'™h 

Sous diversity among American jK)uth, and ethnlc-reli- 

SpiLS„1ra:f-rk':arue11^"J:er1oinoSg^ " ^ — 

n.n«,t: S^.^^.T" ethnic-religlous distribution presented earlier 

f(„„r u « • """o responded with a mixture of ethnic affin«- 

tions such as "one-tenth Polish, one-tenth Irish, one-tenth UallaS" 

and sSio"^^mf:"tl"r''' ''"^ """" """^^-'^Sious identification. 

<;»<; hVt^' ''i respondents are generally of lower 

de't^ «»=»P"ons are fonnf ^ng Blafk °t" 
S"ps u Sif^^Scnfl^if e^i''' "'^^*'> '"^ "° °X ^ 

grou?. where thSe L no dlfLr:!'""''' '"^'■"^ "'"^ion 

cath5%- ^^^^^^^^ b»ri.-L^i:i^^-r-:;. 



J^''^*^^'"'! different ethnic-religlous groups are certainlv 

analv«?lQ nf crc ^ iiDerai In their political positions. In sununarv. 

analysis of SES. sex, and political posture shows the following: ^""^'^y* 

For males the greatest range of difference is found among those who 
select the Liberal political alternative. The range is twelve pScent 
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Table 7.1 

Sex, SES, and Ethnic-Religious Identification 



Ethnic-Religious Group % in Mid-High and Verj'-High 

SES Groups 





M 
% 


N 


F 
Z 


N 


Anglo-Saxon-Pro tes tan t 


67 


(79) 


58 


(90) 


German-Protestant 


51 


(126) 


53 


(152) 


Slavic-Protestant 


38 


(13) 


13 


(8) 


Scandinavian-Protestant 


71 


(7)* 


62 


(13) 


Irish-Catholic 


50 


(30) 


34 


(41) 


German-Catholic 


39 


(31) 


37 


(32) 


Italian-Catholic 


38 


(52) 


34 


(57) 


Polish-Catholic 


24 


(33) 


23 


(26) 


Slavic-Catholic 


41 


(29) 


29 


(41) 


Jewish 


73 


(51) 


60 


(35) 


Black 


15 


(46) 


17 


(113) 


No Religion 


56 


(254) 


56 


(201) 



* Sample size prohibits statistical analysis 
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ninf ;erJent'(29n°of Jh'""' °' very^hi^i, SES and twenty- 

nine percent (29^) of the very-low SES selecting the Liberal category. 

For females the greatest range of difference is ten percent (107) 
Again, this largest variation is found among those -1 ectlL ^hl t -k 
eral political orientation, with thirty-six ^rcent 736%) of the 

affiH^r^" ^^"^ differences produced by ethnic-religious 

With 2- s^^^^^^^^^^ 

numbers of students who say they have no one single polSicIl or^eitaiion 

proportion of Conservatives are found among Polish-CaZuc maUs a8?t 
»a„-Protestaat males (162). and Ger.an-Catholl= females Uwr L^l^rate 

( I iKtho lc°::Lf'X.?"?: *"8l»-S»o;:pr"t Ses 

n tu ^- , t-atholic males (40%). German-Catholic males (38%) and qlpviV 

f::^Us"mr ™^ "allan-cathollc females Omtii p'^Usi-Stholic 



SLr" """""l ""SO-T range of ethnlc-rellgious differences 



as follows 

Conservative 
Males: 
Highest : 
Lowest : 

Moderate 

Males: 
Highest : 
Lowest: 

Liberal 

Males: 
Highest : 
Lowest: 

Radical Left 
Males : 
Highest : 
Lowest : 



are 



(9% of male sample) 

Polish-Catholics (18%) 
Blacks (2%) 

(28% of male sample) 

Anglo-Saxon-Protestants 
Blacks (12%) 

(38% of male sample) 

Jews (50%) 
German-Catholics (23%) 

(6% of male sample) 

Blacks (15%) 
German-Protestants (0%) 
Irish-Catholics (0%) 



Females: 
Highest: 
Lowest : 

Females: 
(42%) Highest: 
Lowest : 

Females : 
Highest: 
Lowest : 

Females : 
Highest: 
Lowest : 



(9% of female sample) 
German-Catholics (16%) 
No Religion (3%) 

(29% of female sample) 
Italian-Catholics (39%) 
No Religion (14%) 

(36% of female sample) 

Irish-Catholics (53%) 

Anglo-Saxon-Protestants 
(19%) 

(5% of female sample) 

No Religion (8%) 
Anglo-Saxon-Protestants , 
German-Protestants, Irish- 
Catho lies , German-Catholics , 
Italian-Catholics, Polish- 
Catholics, Slavic-Catholics 
(all 0%) 
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Differences in ethnic-religious affiliation appear to also be related to 
significant differences in sex role orientation* Other data in this report 
indicate that both sex and SES are associated with respondents' attitudes 
toward the roles of women in our society. Women more so than men hold more 
non-traditional views; both males and females of the very--high SES group are 
more likely to reject traditional sex roles for women than are respondents of 
the other SES groups. 

In Table 7.3 the proportion of men and women in each ethnic-religious group 
who endorse less traditional views are presented (see Chapter 1 for a complete 
description of the measurement of traditionality . ) The column percentages indi- 
cate that women are much more likely to hold less traditional role expectations 
than are men. In only one case is there no difference between men and women. 
The same percentage (57%) of Black women and Black men endorse the less tradi- 
tidnal sex' role view. As we pointed out in other portions of this report , many 
of the Black women in our sample anticipate or at least prefer to pursue what 
we have come to identify as conventional, middle^class lives. Such is particu- 
larly the case for Black women, who come from father-absent families. The data 
suggest that women, particularly Black women, who come from homes where the 
mother worked or where the mother was primarily responsible for the support 
of the family, are more likely to indicate a preference for a traditional con- 
jugal family life style. The opposite seems to be the case for Black males. 
Black males who come from father-absent homes are more likely to endorse a less 
traditional role for women. 

The ethnic-religious variations in responses to perceived appropriate sex 
role behaviors seem to reflect the same patterns as the political veiws of 
respondents. That is, those ethnic-religious groups generally highest on being 
politically Liberal or Radical Left are generally highest in showing a prefer- 
ence for less traditional sex roles. Jewish males. No Religion males, and 
Black males are highest in acceptance of less traditional sex roles, and among 
the males are the most likely to select the Liberal or Radical Left political 
posture. German-Catholic males are most rejecting of the less traditional sex 
role view (16%) and lowest of all males on selecting the Liberal political 
affiliation. Jewish and No Religion women are highest on less traditionalism 
and high on political Liberalism. Similarly, Irish-Catholic women tend to be 
high on less traditional sex role orientation, and are high on political Lib- 
eralism. The widest range of discrepance between men and women of similar 
ethnic-religious orientations are found among Irish-Catholics (30%), German- 
Catholics (37%), Anglo-Saxon-Protestants (35%), and German-Protestants (33%). 
The least variation is found among Blacks (no differences), Jews (16%), and 
Slavic-Catholics (19%). 

Reasons for attending college also vary widely among the different ethnic- 
religious groups. Chapter 6 presents data on the relationships of sex and SES 
to the variations found in reasons which students give for enrolling in college. 
We find that women, more so than men, give "job training" as their primary 
reason for college attendance. Women are also somewhat more likely tlian men to 
endorse the desire for "knowledge." Men are more likely than women to cite 
"wanting a degree" and that college attendance x^as always assumed as the "only 
possibility considered." 

For both sexes the higher the SES background, the lower the selection of 
"job training" and the higher the selection of "only possibility considered." 
The lower the SES, the greater the selection of "job training." 
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Table 7.3 

Sex, Ethnic-Religious Identification, and Sex Role Attitudes 



Ethnic-Religious Group % in "Less Traditional" Group 





M 

% 


N 


F 

% 


N 


Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 


33 


(79) 


68 


(98) 


German-Protestant 


28 


(126) 


61 


(152) 


Slavic-Protestant 


23 


(13) 




(8) 


Scandinavian-Protestant 




(7)* 


77 


(13) 


Irish-Catholic 


43 


(30) 


73 


(41) 


German-Catholic 


16 


(31) 


53 


(32) 


Italian-Catholic 


33 


(52) 


54 


(57) 


Polish-Catholic 


48 


(33) 


77 


(26) 


Slavic-Catholic 


28 


(29) 


47 


(19) 


Jewish 


73 


(51) 


89 


(35) 


Black 


57 


(46) 


57 


(106) 


No Religion 


65 


(254) 


86 


(201) 



* San^le size prohibits statistical analysis 
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The following ethnic-religious differences emeraP -Tn i-u^ p 
frequently cited by respondents as thel^"eL„L "or'goj'gt Lueg""' 

Job Training 

Males: (36% of male sample) 
Highest: 



Lowest 



Polish-Catholics (64%) 
Slavic-Catholics (52%) 
Italian-Catholics (45%) 
German-Catholics (45%) 

No Religion (22%) 
Jews (30%) 
Blacks (30%) 



Females : 
Highest: 



Only Possibility 

Males: (23% of mal 
Highest; 



sample) 



Jews (38%) 
No Religion (31%) 

Lowest; Polish-Catholics (9%) 
German-Catholics (10%) 
Blacks (11%) 

Italian-Catholics (12%) 

Wanted Degree 

Males: (15% of male sample) 

Highest: German-Catholics (32%) 
Slavic-Catholics (21%) 

Lowest: Jews (4%) 

Polish-Catholics (6%) 
Increase Knowledge 

Males: (12% of male sample) 
Highest: Blacks (28%) 



Lowest : 



Females j 
Highest : 

Lowest : 



Females ; 
Highest : 

Lowest: 



Females : 
Highest: 



Lowest: Slavic-Catholics (0%) 

Anglo-Saxon-rProtestants 
German-Catholics (6%) 



Lowest : 
(5%) 



(39% of female sample) 

German-Catholics (50%) 
Italian-Catholics (49%) 
German-Protestants (46%) 

No Religion (28%) 
Jews (32%) 



(21% of female sample) 
Jews (41%) 

Polish-Catholics (29%) 

Blacks (12%) 
Italian-Catholics (12%) 
Slavic-Catholics (15%) 



(11% of female sample) 
Blacks (19%) 

Slavic-Protestants (15%) 

Irish-Catholics -(2%) 
Jews (6%) 



(17% of female sample) 

No Religion (25%) 
Blacks (19%) 
Italian-Catholics (19%) 

Irish-Catholics (7%) 
Anglo-Saxon-Protestants (11%) 



The frequencies with which these four reasons are endorsed bv n..n .n^ 
women are auite sim-n^jr- Tl,^♦■K . enaorsea oy men and 

higher SES Sde^tsHe Hnd hfrBLcTrel^r^b'"'"'"^ ""^ 
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than are Jewish males (the group with the highest proportion of higher SES 
students.) It is also of interest to note that those with No Religion res- 
ponses are lowest in selecting this item even though their overall SES status 
is not among the very-highest or the very-lowest. For males, all of the 
Catholic groups rank high on this "job training" item, with Protestants falling 
in the middle and those of No Religion, Jews, and Blacks least likely to select 
this item. 

Similarly, SES does not appear to be the most productive variable in ex- 
plaining the differences in the reasons women give for attending college. Again, 
those of No Religion and Jews are lowest in stating "job training." Unlike 
Polish-Catholic males, Polish-Catholic females are low in their indication of 
this reason; German-Protestant women are high in its selection. 

The second most frequently given reason is "never considered any other 
possibility." For both men and women this item is most frequently selected by 
Jaws. Polish-Catholic women again show a pattern in contrast to Polish- 
Catholic men (31% of the women and only 9% of the men selected this item.) 
Irish-Catholic women are twice as likely as Irish-Catholic men to give this 
reason even though the men report more affluent family backgrounds. 

The "pursuit of knowledge" is selected most frequently by Black males, 
and by No Religion, Black, and Italian-Catholic women; it is least selected by 
Slavic-Catholic males, male and female Anglo-Saxon-Protestants, German-Catholic 
men, and Irish-Catholic women. German-Catholic men, Slavic-Catholics, and 
Black women are those who most frequently select "wanted a college degree" as 
their major reason for attending college. Male and female Jews, Irish-Catholic 
women, and Polish-Catholic men are lowest in reporting this reason. 

Table 7.4 illustrates the fields of study of students from the different 
ethnic-religious groups. As noted in other portions of the report, sex and 
SES contribute significantly to the academic major in which a student finds 
himself. The breakdown by ethnic-religious affiliation provides yet another 
dimension with which to view student distribution in the various fields of 
study. 

Summarizing the frequency distributions shown in Table 7.4, the following 
extremes emerge: 

Business Administration 

Males: (11% of the male sample) Females: (2% of the female sample) 

Highest: Slavic-Catholics (23%) Highest: German-Catholics (12%) 



Jews (18%) 



Lowest : 



Blacks (0%) 

Slavic-Protestants (0%) 
Polish-Catholics (3%) 
German-Catholics (3%) 



Lowest : 



Scandinavian-Protestants, 
Irish-Catholics , Italian- 
Catholics, Polish-Catho- 
lics, Slavic-Catholics, 
and Blacks (0%) 
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Engineering 

Males: (13% of the male sample) 

Highest: Polish-Catholics (24%) 

Anglo-Saxon Protestants (22%) 
German-Protestants (22%) 

Lowest: Blacks (2%) 
Jews (2%) 
No Religion (8%) 

Physical Science 

Males: (8% of the male sample) 



Females ; 



Highest: German-Catholics (16%) 
Slavic-Catholics (16%) 

Lowest: Jews (2%) 

Anglo-Saxon-Protestants (6%) 
No Religion (6%) 



Education 
Males: 
Highest: 



(18% of the male sample) 
Blacks (52%) 

Anglo-Saxon-Protestants (27%) 
Italian-Catholics (25%) 

Lowest: Jews (2%) 

Slavic-Catholics (6%) 

Health Professions 

Males: (1% of the male sample) 
Highest: Slavic-Protestants (8%) 



Females ; 
Highest: 

Lowest: 



Females ; 
Highest: 

Lowest : 



Lowest : Anglo-Saxon-Protestants , 
Blacks, No Religion, 
Polish-Catholics, Jews 
(all 0%) 

Biological Science 

Males: (7% of the male sample) 

Highest: Jews (16%) 

Slavic-Protestants (15%) 
Lowest: Blacks (0%) 

Irish-Catholics (3%) 



Females ; 
Highest : 

Lowest: 



Females : 
Highest : 

Lowest : 



too few cases for analysis 
(N = 2) 



(4% of the female sample) 
Irish-Catholics (10%) 

Blacks (0%) 

Slavic Protestants (0%) 
German-Catholics (0%) 

(50% of the female sample). 
Blacks (80%) 

German-Protestants (66%) 

Irish-Catholics (32%) 
No Religion (30%) 
Jews (32%) 

(4% of the female sample) 

Polish-Catholics (19%) 
Irish-Catholics (12%) 

Blacks (1%) 

German-Protestants (1%) 



(5% of the female sample) 
Polish-Catholics (11%) 

Jews (0%) 

German-Catholics (0%) 
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Psycho loRV 



Males: (6% of the male sample) 

Highest: Jews (18%) 

German-Catholics (10%) 

Lowest: Blacks (0%) 

German-Protestants (0%) 
Slavic-Protestants (0%) 

Social Science 

Males: (19% of the male sample) 

Highest: Slavic-Protestants (31%) 
Blacks (30%) 
Italian-Catholics (29%) 

Lowest: Anglo-Saxon-Protestants (9%) 
Irish-Catholics (10%) 



Humanities 
Males : 
Highest: 

Lowest : 



Others 



Males: 
Highest: 

Lowest : 



(10% of the male sample) 

Irish-Catholics (24%) 
No Religion (15%) 

Slavic-Catholics (0%) 
German-Catholics (3%) 
Italian-Catholics (3%) 



(6% of the males sample) 

No Religion (12%) 
Jews (9%) 



Italian-Catholics (0%) 
Polish-Catholics (1%) 
Blacks (1%) 



Females: (9% of the female sample) 

Highest: Slavic-Protestants (23%) 
Jews (18%) 
No Religion (14%) 

Lowest: Blacks (0%) 



Females: (9% of the female sample) 
Highest: Irish-Catholics (19%) 



Lowest: Slavic-Protestants (0%) 
Italian-Catholics (4%) 
Polish-Catholics (4%) 



Females: (12% of the female sample) 

Highest: No Religion (21%) 

German-Catholics (16%) 

Lowest: Slavic-Protestants (0%) 
Blacks (3%) 



Females: (5% of the female sample) 

Highest: Jet s (11%) 

Italian-Catholics (11%) 
Polish-Catholics (11%) 

Lowest: Blacks (0%) 



Two indices, one dealing with personality characteristics and the other with 
work-attitude orientations, are helpful in adding yet another dimension to the 
ethnic-religious picture. The reader will recall that these same indices are 
used in other places throughout this report. Again, the methodology employed 
is based upon a scoring range. Plus three (+3) is the highest positive score 
and minus three (-3) is the highest negative score. (See Chapter 1 for a com- 
plete description of the development of the index. ) 

Listed below are the six work-attitude orientation factors developed for 
this report. Each presents both the highest positive and highest negative 
scores of the vai'ious ethnic-religious groups. 
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Success oriented through hard work 

Highest +: male and female German-Protestants (+3) 
Highest male and female No Religion (-3) 

A job Is not a way of life - just a way to make money 

Highest +: Irish-Catholic females (+2) 
Highest Anglo-Saxon-Protestant females (-2) 

Worried about 1ob being boring and uncreatlve 

Highest +: No Religion males (+3) and No Religion females (+2) 
Highest Anglo-Saxon -Protestant males (-2) and Jewish males (-2) 

Private life Is more Important than job; unaaterialisticj, anti-business 

Highest +: No Religion males and females (+1) 
Highest Black males and females (-1) 

Worried about the job setting 

Highest +: No Religion males and females (+2) and Irish-Catholic females (+2) 
Highest -: Black males and females (-2) 

I like to work - working will make me a better person 

Highest +: German-Protestant males and females (+2) and Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 
males (+2) 

Highest -: Jewish males (-2) and No Religion males and females (-2) 

In summary, the traditional Protestant work ethic seems to be most expres- 
sive of German-Protestants and least reflective of the orientation of those 
who say they have no current religion. 

Irish-Catholic women are more likely than all others to see work as a means 
of earning money and not an Integral part of one^s way of life. Anglo-Saxon- 
Protestant women are most rejecting of the view that work is primarily a means 
for accumulating money. The greatest expressed concern over the more intrin- 
sic aspects of one^s work comes from those who report No Religion. Participants 
indicating that they presently have No Religion are more likely than other 
groups to be "unmaterlallstlc; anti-business*' and to feel that their private 
lives are more Important than a job. 

Male Jews and Anglo-Saxon-Protestants show the least concern about their 
work being either boring or uncreative. Irish-Catholic women, and men and 
women of No Religion status, express the greatest concern over the job setting. 
Different reasons seem to Influence the concern of the two groups. Data on 
fields of study, employment concerns and salary expectations, apprehensions 
about leaving college, and work-attitude orientations would all seem to suggest 
that the Irish-Catholic women are concerned about avoiding job settings which 
do not provide sufficient financial rewards, while those of No Religion are con- 
cerned about avoiding work settings which do not provide opportunities for ori- 
ginality, creativity, and individual expression. 
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Gennan-Protestants and male Anglo-Saxon-Protestants score highest in the 
work-attitude orientation which embraces work and sees work as a ^neans for 
making oneself a better person. For the German-Protestants and the Anglo-Saxon- 
Protestants, we see this affirmation of the importance of work as an expected 
reaction and the result of the internalization of the traditional work ethic. 

The personality characteristic scores also provide some insight as to how 
youth of different ethnic-religious groups see themselves. Once again we will 
summarize our dana by presenting the contrasts within each of the eight per- 
sonality characteristics sets. 

Practical > logical ^ cautiou s 

Highest +; German-Catholic males (+2) , Italian-Catholic males (+2) and 

Black females (+2) 
Highest -: No Religion males (-2) and Jewish females (-2) 

Hostile, alienated > unhappy 

Highest +: No Religion males (+2) and No Religion females (+3) 

Highest -: Anglo-Saxon-Protestant males and females (-2), German-Protestant 

females (-2), Irish-Catholic males (-2), and Italian-Catholic 

women (-2) 

Ambitious, aggressive ♦ a leader 

Highest +: Anglo-Saxon-Protestant males (+2), Italian-Catholic males (+2), 

Black males and females (+2) 
Highest -: No Religion males and females (-3) 

Analytical > insightful, intellectual 

Highest +: No Religion males and females (+3) 
Highest -: German-Protestant males (-3) 

Secure, confident, happ y . 

Highest +: Anglo-Saxon-Protestant males (42) and Black women (+2) 
Hi)>hest -: No Religion males (-2) 

Easy-going, fun loving, athletic 

There is little variation among groups except for the negative score (-2) 
of the No Religion males. 

Moral, religious, honest 

Highest +: German-Protestant males (+3), German-Catholic males and females (+3), 

Italian-Catholic females (+3), and Polish Catholic males (+3) 
Highest -: No Religion males and females (-3) 

Beautiful, loving thoughtful 

Highest +: Black males and females (+-3) 
Highest -: Anglo-Saxon-Protestant males (-3) 
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In most instances the greatest contrasts are found between those of No 
Religion and all other groups. At the same time there are dramatic and 
interesting differences between men and women and among those of all other 
ethnic-religious orientations. For example, Irish-Catholic women score higher 
than Irish-Catholic males in the factor "moral, religious, honest" (scores of 
+1 for the males and +2 for the females.) Irish-Catholic women are less likely 
than Irish-Catholic men to see themselves as "analytical, insightful, intel- ' 
lectual" (males score -1 and females score -2); and also less lively to see 
themselves as "beautiful, loving, thoughtful" (score of -1 for males and -2 
for females.) 

Jewish women are less likely to see themselves as "practical, logical, 
cautious" (-2) than are Jewish men (0). While Jewish males rank +2 on "moral, 
religious, honest," Jewish women score -1. German-Protestant men score -3 
in "insightful, analytical, intellectual" while German-Protestant women score 
0. Polish-Catholic men score +3 on "moral, religious, honest" while Polish- 
Catholic women reflect a 0 score. 

In the final portion of this chapter dealing with ethnic-religious orien- 
tation we will examine differences in post-college expectations. Our res- 
pondents were asked what were their actual plans for one year after they had 
obtained their baccalaureate degree. 

The responses of the college seniors, as discussed in an earlier chapter 
show that the vast majority either anticipate full-time employment or full- 
time enrollment in graduate school. Men are much more likely than women to 
have graduate school expectations \^i:.e women" are much more likely to indicate 
an expectation of full time employment. It has also been noted that young 
men and women of higher SES backgrounds are more likely than those of less 
affluent backgrounds co state graduate and professional school expectations. 
In Table 7.5 we have controlled for sex, SES, and ethnic-religious orientation. 
In some cases the cell sizes are quite small and hence the generalizability 
of the findings are questionable. Still, we believe the controlling of sex 
and SES sheds some additional light upon the impact of ethnic-religious orien- 
tation. Percentage distributions are shown for both men and women of each 
ethnic-religious group who expect to attend graduate or professional school 
within a year of college graduation. The reader would be correct In assuming 
that the lower the graduate school expectation, the higher the full-time 
employment; and conversely, the higher the group frequency for graduate school, 
the lower the group expectation of full-time employment. We have combined the 
two lower SES groups (very-low and mid-low) and the two highest SES groups 
(mid-high and very-high) In order to produce Table 7.5. 

Comparisons by sex, SES, and echnic-rellgious group show that in vir- 
tually every case men are more likely to plan on graduate school attendance 
than are women. The exceptions In which female responses equal or exceed 
those of males are higher SES Polish-Catholics (a difference of 3%) , higher 
SES Slavic-Catholics (no difference), and higher SES Blacks (a difference of 
2%). In each Instance the differences are quite small. 

It has been well established In our data that students of higher SES 
groups are more likely: than lower SES students to anticipate graduate school 
attendance. The reverse of this overall pattern Is found among Irlsh-Cathollc 
and Black men. In both cases higher graduate school expectations are Indicated 
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by those of lower SES backgrounds. No differences are found by SES for 
Slavic-Catholic males, or for males who report No Religion. 

Utilizing the overall percentage base of the proportion in each sex and 
SES group anticipating graduate school enrollment, ve find the following: 



Lower SES group s 

Males: (25% of the males of these 
groups anticipate graduate 
school attendance.) 

Highest: Irish-Catholics (53%) 
Jews (50%) 

Blacko (33%) * 

Lowest: Polish-Catholics (9%) 

Italian^Catholics (14%) 
German-Catholics (17%) 

Higher SES groups 

Males: (32% of the males of these 
groups anticipate graduate 
school attendance.) 

^^ighest: Jews (73%) 

Italian-Catholics (37%) 
Polish-Catholics (37%) 

Lowest: Blacks (14%) 

German-Pro test ants (24%) 



Females: (11% of the females of 
these groups anticipate 
graduate school atten- 
dance.) 

H:'.ghest; Jews (31%) 

No Religion (16%) 

Lowest: Italian-Catholics (3%) 
Polish-Catholics (5%) 



Females: (16% of the females of 
these groups anticipate 
graduate school atten- 
dance.) 

Highest: Polish-Catholics (40%) 
Jews (30%) 

Slavic-Catholics (25%) 

Lowest: Irish-Catholics (0%) 

Italian-Catholics (8%) 



Our major intent in this chapter has been to introduce the reader to the 
potential of the ethnic-religious factor as observed in this study of gradua- 
ting college seniors* Our own analysis of these preliminary data as well as 
our personal interviews with students leads us to conclude that ethnic-reli- 
gious affiliation represents a factor which contributes to the non-monolithic 
quality of our sample - a sample which some would define as highly selective 
and highly homogeneous. Despite the admitted shortcomings of the ethnic- 
religious measure and the small number of respondents in some of the sample 
cells, we believe our findings make a case for more detailed and systematic 
studies of the socialization impact of ethnicity and religiousity . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The centrality and significance of work is a subject that has been studied 
and discussed by behavioral scientists, politicians, policy planners, employers, 
employees, those seeking employment, and those who have- responsibility for 
preparing the young for entrance into the job market. That work, work atti- 
tudes, and work behaviors are of critical importance to individuals, families, 
and the society has not been argued. The questions which have been raised and 
debated in this decade include whether or not attitudes toward work have 
changed, and if our society is confronted by a growing phenomenon of worker 
alienation. 

During the past few years the issue of work has moved beyond discussion 
and has entered the arena of controversy. A government funded study entitled 
"Work in America" concludes that worker disenchantment and alienation has gone 
beyond a single element of the society and is now a problem for both blue 
collar and white collar workers. This same study makes the point that increas- 
ingly large numbers of young people are placing a greater importance upon the 
saliency of work than might have been the case with their elders. Worker 
disenchantment and alienation are seen as contributing factors to increased 
drug abuse, alcoholism, and delinquency in the work place and the society in 
general. Not unlike other federally sponsored studies, this one was received 
with mixed feelings by the governmental agency which had funded the report. 
According to a story published in the December 22, 1972 issue of The New York 
Times, Elliot L. Richardson, then Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
"issued a somewhat cool statement along with the report today, stating that 
the report might be considered 'controversial.'" The Secretary also suggested 
that the report might leave something to be desired since "its conclusions may 
not be fully supported by the data and it may be off quite a bit, but if it 
were anywhere near the truth, we had better start thinking about the impli- 
cations." 

While there is a lack of agreement upon the content and conclusions of the 
report, there are at least two areas of consensus between those who prepared 
the report and those who received it. Both agree that the available data 
dealing with work attitudes and work behaviors are far from adequate; and both 
agree that there is a need for much more in the way of methodologically-sound 
empirical investigation. 

This report on "Youth and the Meaning of Work" seeks to provide data which 
will contribute to our understanding of how a select group of American youth 
(graduating college sen-*n^s) perceive and feel about work. 

In this final section of the report we will not attempt to review the data 
and discussion provided in the body of the report. The data collected, the 
variables analyzed, the points raised, and the conclusions drawn are too many 
and far too complex to summarize in detail. Rather, our purpose in this 
Summary and Conclusions section is to provide the reader with a feeling for 
and sense of the data which were obtained from the graduating classes of 1972. 
Again, it is important to point out that our data arc based upon information 
provided by a select group of respondents - those who entered and completed 
college, most within a four year time period. This report does not deal with 
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the many (how many we cannot say) who enrolled in college and then left prior to 
graduation. While we cannot assume that our sample is representative of all 
thi sprinrof'l97^ Pennsylvania, much less all college seniors who graduated in 
the spring of 1972, whatever general data dealing with the characteristics of 
college seniors that we have been able tc locate leads us to believe that our 
sample students are not too unlike college seniors in four year educational 
institutions throughout the country. We feel then that our sample is suffi'-ient- 
ly representative to make tentative generalizations; at the same time we are 
fully aware of methodological considerations and hence recognize the need for 
caution in the making of such generalizations. 

It is important to point out again that this research does not deal with 
college graduates who have entered the job market. This is not a study of how 
college seniors adjust to and feel about their employment. It is a study of 
the perceptxons, aspirations, attitudes, and expectations of young men and 
women who are in the process of making a post-college transition. Many expect 
nnitl graduate school, most expect full-time employment, and some are not 
quite certain about what they want t 3 do or what they will be doing in the 
immediate future. How they will react to work, the kinds of employment they 
will find, their evaluations of their work settings or their graduate school 
experiences, and the relationships they will find between expectations and 
reality are all questions chat cannot be answered at this time. 

nQ70 "1""' following things about the graduating classes of 

1972. They are not a monolith. Although these young people do represent a 
highly selective population, there are seme significant differences among them. 
Three factors seem most important in accounting for the observed variations 
InH^h^ ^ "^pondent, the socioeconomic status of the respondent, 

and the ethnic-religious orientation of the respondent. 

Briefly, sex and socloe-.:ncml- status are very much associated with the 
schools which students attend, the rields of study which they enter, and the 
careers which they anticipate. Women, despite the growing rhetoric of liber- 
ation and occupational mobility, are highly concentrated in a limited number cf 
fields. Generally, they anticipare w.-rking as school teachers, social workers 
guidance counselors, nurses, and he^tith profession technicians. Few women are' 
found in the traditionally male-dominated occupational fields such as Business 
Administration and Engineering, Men are much mere likely to anticipate enroll- 
ment m graduate school, while wcmen are much more likely to anticipate immedi- 
ate post— college, full-time employment. Women expect to receive lower salaries 
than do men even though their tcfn.al educat -nal credentials and expected iobs 
are frequently similar t-> those of men. 

Students of icwer socioecoroml status are most likely to end up In 
colleges with the fewest academic offerings; they are most likely to enter 
fields which offer terminal ba.-alaureate degrees; and they are least likely 
to report post-college enrollment in professional or graduate schools. As a 
result, although these students do complete college, their access to higher 
status occupations and higher salaries is not equal to that of more affluent 
students. It is clear from our data that equality in occupational choice is 
not achieved by the single act of open college admissions. The concentrating 
of lower income youth in educational settings where few career alternatives 
are provided does not really enhance occupational equality^ 

We find that low income, first generation college students in general 
and Black students more specifically, expect careers in relatively few fields. 
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Very few Black students aim for careers in law, medicine, science, or business. 
Similarly we find that many young people of blue collar, working class back- 
grounds expect careers which are at the bottom of the white collar, professional 
ladder. Finally, we can conclude from this research that there is a greater 
discrepancy between occupational preferences and expectations for lower income 
students than is the case with more affluent students* The more affluent 
students perceive a broader range of career alternatives and they feel they 
have a greater freedom of career choice. Students of lower socioeconomic 
status are less knowledgeable about career alternatives and have less in the 
way of career choice freedom. For more than a small number of lower income 
youth, expected careers do not necessarily represent career preferences. 

The students' current ethnic-religious affiliation is yet another dimen- 
sion which contributes to expressed attitudes, values, and expectations. Just 
how this factor operates and the stages in the life span in which ethnic-relig-- 
ious orientation takes hold we cannot say. We do know, however, that there 
are significant differences in a number of career and life-related variables 
which seem to be best explained by differences in ethnic-religious posture. In 
general, those students who see themselves as having no religious identification 
stand in greatest contrast to all other students. The no religion students 
are more likely than all other students to see themtielves as alienated or 
hostile. They are least accepting of the traditional work ethic and of the 
b/ilief that work builds character or that work makes you a better person. They 
tend to be least certain of what they want to do with their lives and they 
express the greatest dissatisfaction with their college experiences. Even 
among those who do report current ethnic and religious affiliation, there are 
interesting and significant variations. These differences are not washed away 
by the control of socioeconomic status. In many cases the differences between 
socioeconomic groups are not as great as those found when we compare students 
of different ethnlc-religlous orientations who are in the same socioeconomic 
group. 

Each of these variables, sex, SES, and ethnic-religious orientation, 
contributes to the diversity we have found in this study of graduating college 
seniors. Each of these factors plays some part in how students feel about 
themselves, work, their college experiences, and their futures. 

Whenever possible we have attempted to make comparisons between this 
sample of graduating college seniors and those who received the baccalaureate 
degree at some earlier time. The most valuable source for comparison is The 
National Opinion Research Center study of American college seniors graduated 
in 1961. 

Our comparisons show much in the way of similarities, and some striking 
differences. In both studies, for example, non-whltes are under-represented. 
In both studies most women are enrolled in Education and few are enrolled in 
Engineering, Business Administration, or majors which would lead to Medicine 
or Law careers. In both studies fewer women than men anticipate enrollment in 
either a graduate or professional school. In both studies most students stress 
the Importance of altruslm and of finding Jobs which will offer opportunities 
for self-growth. Individuality, and creativity, in both studies students seem 
to place little emphasis upon the Importance of social prestige or material 
possessions. 

The differences in some instances are matters of degree. For example, 
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the classes of 1972 place less emphasis on career earnings and more emphasis 
on work which will be of benefit to others and useful to society. The classes 
of 1972 are more rejecting of the importance of social status and prestige; 
they are less enthusiastic about the need to be in positions of leadership 
within the job setting. They are less likely to be enrolled in Business 
Administration and more likely to seek careers in professions which are oriented 
toward helping people. 

The classes of 1972 are much more likely to report no current religious 
affiliation than were the classes of 1961 r As a group they see themselves as 
less religious 9 and they are less likely to say that they attend religious 
services. 

The classes of 1972 are more likely to say thay have no one single 
political preference or affiliation than were the students studied in 1961« 
For those who do report a political preference we find little difference when 
compared with the seniors of the NORC study ^ In both cases there are few 
students at the extreme ends of the political continuum. In both studies the 
majority of students see themselves as Liberals or Moderates* The difference 
again is that for the current sample there are significantly larger proportions 
of students who see themselves as Independents or as people with a more 
eclectic political attitude^ 

Our data indicate that in the area of work attitudes and the perceptions 
of the most salient characteristics of work^ students see themselves as being 
quite different from their parents. There are two significant and striking 
differences which emerge when students are asked to compare their work needs 
with those of their fathers. Fathers are seen as placing most emphasis upon the 
salary and the security of a job^ Students see themselves as being far less 
concerned with earnings and security » and much more concerned with the nature 
and purpose of the work. Students stress the more altruistic and intrinsic 
aspects of the job. They seek work which Is useful to society and of benefit 
to others; work which is interesting; work which will allow one to express his 
own individuality; and work which will enhance individual growth* 

In matters of political ozlentation students see themselves as being far 
more liberal than their parents^ As noted earlier , most students who report a 
political affiliation indicate either a Liberal or a Moderate preference. Most 
however assign their parents to either the Conservative or Moderate political 
group « 

Reflections upon the college experi&r<:e indicate that most students are 
generally satisfied with their four years in college. The majority would, if 
given the opportunity, select the same college again. 

The survey data and the personal interviews indicate that most students 
enter school with the expectation that they will be provided with training and 
learning opportunities in three basic areas. We have arbitrarily designated 
these three areas as follows: 1) Job-skill training and work-related 
counseling; 2) Self -development and interpersonal relationships; and 3) 
Intellectual and cognitive development. Responses to questions dealing with 
the match between expectations and realities of the college experience show 
some important discrepancies. 

First, and for many students most important, is the perceived failure of 
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the educational process in providing the student with opportunities in the 
area of job-skill training and work-related counseling. Many students do not 
believe that they are leaving college with critical or unique job skills Many 
feel they have not been provided with the kinds of career related data which 
would enable them to find the kind of work they seek. Most have received little, 
if any, hard data about the job market, avenues they might pursue given a situ- 
ation in which they were unable to find work in their fields, and little infor- 
mation about the expectations of potential employers and potential co-workers 
Many students feel that they were forced to make their career choices at a time 
when they had little real information about the job market and career alter- 
natives. It is also clear that many students feel they had to make career 
choices with long-range consequences at a time when they were still quite un- 
clear and uncertain as to their own personal needs and desires. It seems that 
for many students career selection is required during a time when the student 
IS first beginning to deal with himself and to examine seriously his relation- 
ships with others and with society. 

A social climate which acts to encourage self-examination, and the 
availability of courses and programs designed to facilitate self-development 
and interpersonal relationships, do have some impact upon college youth. The 
survey data and personal interviews strongly suggest that many of the respond- 
ents have and continue to undergo forms of analysis in which they seek to better 
understand themselves and their relationships with others. Whether this is a 
new phenomenon among college youth we cannot say. It may well be that past 
generations of youth have undergone similar experiences but these were kept at 
a very private level by a social climate which did not encourage open expression 
of one's personal feelings and apprehensions. Regardless of whether open 
concern with self and others is unique to this generation or not, it is clear 
that there are significant numbers of students who, at the time they graduate 
from college, still are less than secure in their feelings about themselves and 
their relationships with others- 

What students seem to be saying is that the four yctars in college have 
given them the time and the stimuli to give more detailed and serious thought 
to matters of self-identity and relationships with others • The college 
experience exposes students to peers and faculty who may express ideas, attit- 
udes, values, and behaviors quite different from those held by the student. 
This exposure to others as well as a contemporary campus and social environ- 
ment which stresses self -awareness, self-growth, self-determination, self- 
responsibility, and responsibility to others does encourage the student to 
think about his own self-concept and how he wants to relate to and live with 
o!:hers. What appears to be missing, according to many students, is some form 
of closure. The stimuli and setting for self-analysis are there, but what is 
not available are the opportunities and experiences which would facilitate 
resolution and enable the student to feel somewhat more certain about himself 
and his involvements with others. 

We do not mean to suggest that massive numbers of college youth are 
undergoing emotional stress and strain so severe that they will be unable to 
function adequately in our society. Nor are we proposing that the self- 
doubts expressed by our respondents will act as barriers to their fulfilling 
expected adult roles. Rather, we are saying that many students at the time 
they complete college feel that they have had neither sufficient time nor 
opportunity to deal with and come to terms with how they see and feel about 
themselves, others, and the relationship they want to see between themselves 
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and their society. The result is that there are many students who, at the 
time they graduate from college, are still quite uncertain as to what they 
want CO do; are uncertain as to personal goals; and feel that their personal 
problems will be major barriers to goal attainment. 

There is one area in which there is general consensus among students that 
pre-college expectations have been fulfilled. This is the area of intellectual 
and cognitive development. Aside from how relevant or meaningful the informat- 
ion may or may not seem to them, most students do believe that they were exposed 
to a wide range of new ideas, new concepts, and general knowledge. 

For most students the formal education process has consisted of the 
completion of a series of tasks designated, for the most part, by someone other 
than the student. This required process consists of the student providing some 
form of evidence that he has fulfilled the requirements and expectations of the 
individual faculty member, his college major, and the licensing institution c 
In general, regardless of the size or location of their college, students have 
had little personal contact with faculty, academic advisors, or other adult 
members of the academic community. Nevertheless, most students indicate that 
they would re-select the school from which they are graduating if they were to 
do it all again. Only a handful appear angry or extremely disenchanted with 
their college or university. This lack of discontent, we speculate, can be 
explained in several ways. We are dealing only with those who have remained 
in college. These are students who, regardless of their own expectations or 
personal views, have made the decision to remain within the formal educational 
system. Additionally, we have the feeling that students do not believe there 
are many real differences between colleges at least in terms of the more formal 
educational procedures and practices. They may see obvious differences in 
variables such as student population size, the kinds of students who attend 
different institutions, institutional rules and regulations, and differences 
in how "hard" or how "easy" the formal academic requirements might be; but at 
the same time they tend to feel that all colleges and universities are pretty 
much alike when it comes to the actual educational achievement and attainment 
process. 

Finally, most students hav?e been taught to believe that college is really 
a means to an end. With the escalation of educational credentials and a job 
market which places more and more emphasis upon technological skills, fresh 
knowledge, and communication facility as well as personal skills, a college 
degree is seen as a must - like it or not* 

In summary, our analysis of the data dealing with reflections upon and 
evaluation of the college experience results in the following conclusions: 
1) Most students express generally favorable attitudes about their college 
experience. 2) Most, if they had to do it all again, would attend the same 
institution. More, than a third would attend college but change their social 
experiences; about a fifth would want to change their academic major; about 
a fourth would do it all the same way again; less than five percent (5%) 
would choose to not attend college at all; and about fifteen percent (15%) 
would not attend the same Institution from which they are graduating* 3) The 
two areas in which many students feel their expectations or aspirations were 
not fulfilled are job-skill training and self-development. The area in which 
they feel their expectations were met Is general intellectual and cognitive 
growth. 
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In attempting to understand the data which deals with expected and pre- 
ferred post-college life styles it is important to differentiate between the 
form and content of student responses. The form or surface data suggest that 
most students anticipate life styles very much like those lived by most middle- 
class adults. There is little evidence of non-traditional marital or family 
forms. Only a handful of students anticipate a family structure different 
from that of the conjugal or nuclear. Few students, male or female, anticipate 
living with a member of the opposite sex without going through the formalities 
and rituals of some kind of marriage licensing and ceremony. No doubt it is 
true that greater numbers of women than might have been the case ten years ago 
now expect to defer the time of marriage. Most of the women in our sample do 
expect to work after college, and many anticipate working after marriage and 
during the time of child rearing. It is also apparent that many women in our 
sample expect to delay having children for an extended period of time after they 
are married in order to pursue their career interests. Generally, both men and 
women in our sample are amenable to at least some changes in sex role behaviors 
and relationships. For example, both tend to agree that there should be an 
equalization of opportunities and tasks between men and women both inside and 
outside of family settings. Still, the surface picture presented by these 
graduating seniors shows little to indicate a strong shift to communal living 
or any other form of extended kinship familial structure. The picture still 
gives the clear impression that the man will be the outside breadwinner and 
goal attainment facilitator, while the woman will be the child caretaker and 
hold responsibility for the day-to-day activities of the home. 

When, however, we go beyond the presentation of marginals which deal 
with family and sex-role relationship patterns and deal with the content of the 
expected and preferred relationships between men and women, parents and child-- 
ren, and the individual and others, we get a somewhat different impression. 
For example, although only a few students indicate a preference for communal 
living itself, many are very much in favor of developing relationships which 
one would expect to find within a commune or some other type of extended kin 
system. The quality of human relationships is clearly a factor of salience to 
the majority of these people. Openness and freedom in relationship^ is another 
important ingredient of desired life styles. A "happy family*' is in fact the 
dimension of life most frequently referred to by iLost college graduates. Work 
is important, but work can be sacrificed if the needs and demands of the job 
will come at the expense of family and family relationships. 

While traditional expectations of sex-role relationships and responsib- 
ilities have not been abandoned, there certainly is sufficient evidence to 
indicate that many young people are willing to explore alternatives. The 
traditional norms of an expected, appropiate division of labor both within and 
outside of the family are, we believe, beginning to be challenged. The stud- 
ents in this research, if not yet convinced, are at least willing to recognize 
that times are changing and that there is a need to redefine and reassess the 
relationships between husbands and wives. Similarily, there is a willingness 
to examine and modify how one rears and relates to one^s children. Our im- 
pression is that many young people will attempt to interact with and socialize 
their children in ways different from those in which they themselves were 
reared. 

Our analyzing of the data and of the many personal interviews held with 
college seniors leads us to conclude that we can anticipate a resurgence of 
family centered life in our society. Again, the surface form may well look no 
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different from that which we now see or think we see as being representative 
of the American middle class. The contrast will be found in the more private 
and less visible aspects of families. There will be, we believe, greater 
emphasis upon the equality, rights, and Individual needs of family members 
regardless of age or sex. There will also be more, we believe, in the way of 
open relationships and a willingness to deal with the many problems which 
arise when people live in constant and close proximity to one another. 

The greater emphasis upon the importance of family and human relation- 
ships within families is the result of a number of factors. Obviously the 
current popular concern, both on and off the campus, with sex roles, inter- 
personal relatiotiships, and families does enhance discussion of such matters. 
As others have noted, growing technology and rapid social change, as well as 
large scale, impersonal dimensions of our society, contribute to feelings of 
loneliness, isolation, and powerlessness* The nation-state and the various 
social institutions which have provided a source of identification and assoc- 
iation in the past seem less satisfying and fulfilling now. Finally, the 
experience of seeing the relative ineffectiveness of the efforts of young 
people who have sought to influence the policies of colleges and the nation is 
yet another factor contributing to the emphasis upon privatism and concern 
with the family and family relationships. 

The growing number of young people who have moved away from the religion 
in which they were reared and the many people who indicate they have no one 
political orientation or ideology would seem to represent a shift away from 
more traditional associations and identifications. The shift appears to be 
inward toward more private and more restricted positions. This turning inward 
does in some ways represent a form of "splendid' isolation." We do find some 
evidence which tends to contradict the interpretation that this concern with 
self must occur at the expense of others. For example, the majority of the 
students feel that students tod^y are more committed to correcting social 
wrongs than were students ten years ago* There is concern with other people 
and an expressed desire to have one*s personal life and professional life 
contribute to the general well-being of the society. 

What many students seem tc be saying is, "Before I can really help 
others, I have to *get myself together* •" Rather than seeking to take on the 
entire social system and ics shortcomings, these students believe they must 
first build a more wholesome, meaningful, and workable smaller social system. 
That smaller social system is United to their spouse, children, kin, and 
perhaps a select group of friends. Within this smaller social system there is 
greater opportunity for maintaining control over one^s destiny; greater opport- 
unity to live the way one wishes; greater opportunity to express one's ideas 
and feelings; greater opportunity to feel that one is a person with unique 
needs and desires; and a greater opportunity for self-exploration and self- 
development. 

We would conclude then that this generation of college seniors does not 
expect to neglect the problems of others or the problems of the society. At 
the same time we believe that the first priority will be to one's self, one's 
family, and one's closest asso:lateSe The emphasis upon self and a small 
group of others is not, we believe, the product of self-indulgence, denial ot 
the needs of others, or the single-minded pursuit of affluence. Rather this 
turning inward represents what many people, particularly young people, see as 
the only effective and efficient v^y of retaining a feeling of self-worth, 
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self-determination, and self-fulfillment in our society. The extent to which 
this turning inward reflects apathy, defeat, or perhaps personal indifference 
we cannot say with any degree of assuredness. 

We turn now to a summary presentation of the work-related data. Within 
the body of the report we identify the variables which appear to influence how 
tespop'^ents feel about work. We point out the relationships among sex, socio- 
economic status, field of study, and job expectations, job preferences, salary 
expectations, and desired career characteristics. We attempt to identify the 
fit between career preference and life style expectation. We also deal with 
perceptions of the job market and concerns about career futures. Finally, we 
seek to provide the reader with some idea of the concerns students express and 
the barriers students identify when they talk about their post-college futures. 
In this summary we can do little more than identify the prevalent themes which 
have emerged from our analysis of the many variables .discussed throughout the 
report « 

We begin with the observation that the vast majority of our students 
express favorable attitudes toward work. Many in fact believe that their 
feelings about work are more positive than are the work attitudes held by 
others. Regardless of their feelings about work, the majority of respondents 
expect to enter the job market either within a year of college graduation or 
at the time they complete their graduate school training. Very few expect to 
be self-employed an^ very few expect to find employment outside of the 
conventional economic system. 

Many have serious doubts about the quality and uniqueness of their job 
skills, and many feel that they have not been adequately prepared for the 
contemporary work market. Many feel that they were forced to make career 
choices before they had adequate knowledge of the intricacies and complexities 
of different careers, and before they had an opportunity to study the fit 
between their own personal values and the dimensions of the fields of study 
and career which they selected. 

Although they have little in the way of hard data, the majority believe 
that desirable jobs in their chosen fields will be difficult to find. Most 
believe that the job market has tightened significantly between the time when 
they selected their academic majors and the time they complete their under- 
graduate studies, A substantial number of graduating seniors report that 
they had not seriously sought work at the time they participated in this 
research* Many others who did look for work report that they were unsuccess- 
ful in finding work. Only a small proportion say they have found work with 
which they are pleased. 

Few students say that they expect to sit idly by waiting for the proper 
job to appear. The majority expect to initiate or continue the job search. 
Those who cannot find the job of their choice expect to find temporary work 
or to seek work in a field other than that in which they were trained. The 
majority note that they would be very distressed if they were unable to find 
adequate employment. Those most apprehensive about the perceived limited 
job market are first generation college goers, students of lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

Despite expressed concerns about the current job market, most students 
assume that they will eventually find employment and that it will be the 
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kind of employment which will provide them with a reasonable income. The 
major concerns do not seem to be with matters of income, economic security, or 
social prestige. Rather, the major concerns are with finding careers and work 
settings which will allow the individual to do relevant things; which will 
facilitate self-growth and development; which will enhance the use of unique 
skills and ideas; which will encourage creativity and learning; and, of primary 
importance to many, which will enable the individual to help others and to 
contribute to the quality of the society. 

The majority of the respondents believe that work is a good builder of 
character. At the same time there is far less commitment to the belief that 
hard work alone makes one a better person. To be a better person one must 
find relevance and meaning both within and outside of the job system. 

Not unlike other members of our society, the graduating seniors see work 
as a critical and necessary part of adult life. Few students have ever ser- 
iously believed that they could escape at least some type of work involvement. 
The difference between these college seniors and others is found, we believe, 
in what they expect from their work and in the intrinsic nature of the connect- 
ion they seek to make between work and other important parts of their lives. 

From the information provided by the respondents we would have to reject 
the position of those who maintain that the work ethic is dead or dying. 
Rather, we would maintain that we are witnessing the emergence of a new and in 
many ways much improved work ethic. It appears to be a work ethic which re- 
flects the expectation that work is more than a means to an end, more than a 
means of earning a livelihood; it suggests that one works not only because of 
societal expectations, family responsibilities, or religious ideology. The 
changing work ethic reflects beliefs that work can and should be non-exploitlve 
that it can and should be relevant and useful; that it should provide the 
individual with opportunities to interact with others; and at least to some 
extent that it should allow the Individual some opportunity tc influence the 
policies, goals, and procedures of the work setting.' 

This emerging work ethic de-emphasizes the importance of money, power, 
and social prestige. An adequate salary is of course assumed but the accumu- 
lation of wealth is hot a salient goal. Money itself is not seen to represent 
success or happiness. These students* work attitudes reflect a concern with 
the consequences of their work activities; that is, they do not want to be 
involved in work efforts which contribute to the production of inferior 
products or the pollution and deterioration of the physical environment* 

In conclusion, there app<?ars to be an emerging work ethic which places 
a much greater demand upon work. The expectation is that work can and should 
be of greater significance to the individual and of greater value to the 
society. As there are higher and different expectations for the content and 
form of work, there is also a change ^ we believe, in the expected fit between 
work and other life activities. Work, for many of these seniors, is not seen 
as an activity which should be separate or isolated from one*s family or 
private life. Most students anticipate that family adjustments will be 
necessitated by work involvements. Work is viewed as being an integral part 
of on^^s total life. Again, work is not considered to be a means to an end, 
but rather as a potential source for enhancing self-sufficiency and family 
relationships. At the same time work and career needs are not expected to take 
priority over family relationships. Occupational mobility will be sacrificed 
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if it must come at the expense of family needs and desires. 

In conclusion we would say that the classes of 1972 hold a positive and 
fairly enthusiastic attitude toward work* Despite some apprehensions and self- 
doubts about the future^ they are ready to begin work and pursue career goals • 
They hold high expectations for both work and their private lives. How real-- 
istic they are in their expectations or how successful they will be in the 
achievement of their expectations we cannot say. 
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Sampling Instructions 



In crder to select the sample of students to whom you will distribute the 
quescionnaires, you will need two alphabetized lists, one containing the names 
of every eligible senior female in your school and one containing the names of 
every eligible senior male in your school. 

An eligibJa senior is a student who will be registered as an undergraduate 
during the Spring, 1972, and who is expected to receive his or her baccalaureate 
degree (A.B., B.A., B.S., B.Ed., B.Arch., B.Eng., etc.) at the end of the Spring 
term, 1972. This me?ns that you should exclude, insofar as possible, students 
who had completed all work for their degrees prior to the current term but who 
will not have been formally graduated until the June convocation. The work 
"registered" in the first sentence of this paragraph is to be interpreted broadly 
as meaning "still fulfilling requirements for a baccalaureate degree," In other 
words, you should classify a student as "registered" even if he is no longer 
taking courses but is fulfilling an honors thesis or some sort of outside employ- 
ment or internship requirement. 

Students under five-year baccalaureate programs in fields Like engineering 
and architecture who are going to receive their degrees at the end of this term 
are to be classified as eligible seniors. Students being graduated from a pro- 
fessional school which requires two or more years of undergraduate work prior 
to admission are here viewed as receiving graduate degrees rather than baccalau- 
reate degrees and are therefore to be excluded from the study. This means that 
students receiving Bachelor of Law degrees are invariably to be excluded x^hile 
students receiving first professional degrees in fields like Divinity and Social 
Work are to be excluded if the professional school they are attending requires 
tv/o or more years of undergraduate work prior to admission. 

Should it turn out to be difficult to decide whether or not a certain cate- 
gory of students is to be included in the sample, immediately write or call 
Dr. David Gottlieb describing your problem so that he can send you a ruling on 
the case. 

Should it be difficult to distinguish students who are still registered 
from those who had completed all their work during a prior term, do the best 
you can, even if this involves distributing questionnaires to some ineligible 
graduating students Err on the side of distributing too many questionnaires, 
if error cannot be avoided. 

We are aware that a definitive graduation list may not yet be available 
at your school, so all we ask is that you assemble as complete a list as is 
currently possible. If it should turn out that some of the anticipated grad- 
uates fail to fulfill their degree requirements during the present term, no 
great damage will be done. Again, you should err on the side of distributing 
questionnaires to some students who may not actually be graduated this June 
rather than omitting any students who will be graduated. Nevertheless, you 
should use as accurate a list as can now be obtained and not distribute question- 
naires to students who cannot possibly complete their requirements during the 
current term. 

Step one in selecting the sample is to assemble or gain access to a complete 
register of eligible seniors. Since different schools keep their records in 
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different ways, we cannot prescribe precisely what sort of register you should 
use or how you should distinguish an eligible senior from an ineligible one. 
You might find that your school will make available to you a typed list, a set 
of IBM cards, a set of file cards, or some other type of record which enables 
you to distinguish the eligible from the ineligible seniors. Any of these, or 
two of then used in conjunction, may turn out to be optimum for your school. 
You will have to make your choice on the basis of the particular situation you 
find. 

Once you have assembled two complete, accurate lists of both female and 
male eligible graduating seniors, you are to contact Dr. David Gottlieb's 
office for further information on the set of sampling instructions specific to 
your school. 

Once you have received this information concerning the sampling procedure, 
and have drawn the required number of names, please send us a complete listing 
of the names and addresses of the sample students. Retain a copy for your own 
record-keeping. Vflien you send us the copy of your sample list, please include 
a detailed description of the sampling procedure you employed. 
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Interview 

White female Secondary Education Fletcher State College 

Interviewer: So you^re sll ready to graduate. 
Respondent: In May. 

I, In May, What are you planning to do as far as right after graduation? 
R. I m looking for a job, 
I. Any different areas? 

R, No, I'm just applying to different high schools in this area, 
I, In secondary education? 
R. I want to. 

I. How does this relate to the future as far as maybe five years from now? 
R. Five years from now? Probably be married and have some kids. 
I, Would you be teaching at this time also? 

R. I would like to keep on working as long as I don't have children. When I 
have children I feel that I have to stay home with them until at least 
they're in grade school. 

I, Are your occupational plans definite? Are you sure this is the area vou 
are going into? 

R. It would be if there were available jobs, but in secondary education, in 
social studies jobs are scarce so if I can't get a job in that area and I 
do want to work, I'll have to go into something else. 

I, Have you thought about any other areas where you would like to work? 

R, Not really, no, 

I. Have you received any job offers or made any applications out to any of 
these schools? 

R. I've sent out applications, but I haven't had any interviews, 
I. How is the response so far? 
R, No jobs.' 

I, What do you think as far as some of the characteristics of jobs? What type 
of school would you like to be in? 

R. What type of school situation? Type of school I would like to teach in? 
I, Um hm. 

R, Well I've applied to suburban and rural area schools, I didn't go to the 
city. 

I. Is there any definite reason? 

R. To tell you the truth I don't feel like getting stabbed. Since I'm a 
female. I know men teachers who graduated from Fletcher, they're in 
the city. They can cope with it. They're big men and the kids will respect 
them more of if not will listen more. You know what I mean — a female 
teacher going in there. I can see where people want to help the city stu- 
dents in the poor areas, but I wouldn't want to take the chance. 

I, What does the idea as far as not having a job after graduation — how do 
you feel about that? _ 

R, Well, I'm not happy about it. In fact when I was student teaching, knowing 
that I might not. get a job, it was discouraging. All the way through you're 
putting forth effort towards something that will never come of it. They 
say no one can take away a four year degree, but I still need money to eat. 
I still need a job. 

I, Would you go into another area besides teaching? 

R. I guess I'd have to. It wouldn't be up to the standards of a teacher. I 
mean it would be what I call a lower job; lower pay, lower prestige. You 
need less ability to do it. To go into any area that is as high as 
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professional teaching you need to have higher education in that area, that 
field. 

How did you actually start; decide to be a teacher? 
My mother. 

Was it a long process? 

Yes, ever since I was little my mother said, "You're going to college" 
because my brother didn^t go and she thought that was a mistake. She 
thought going to college would take care of you financially; you'd have a 
job. When I graduated (high school) they needed teachers, now they don't. 
So her dreams weren't fulfilled as far as that goes. But that's what 
started it, when my mother wanted me to go to college and since I had the 
grades in high school, I thought well, it's worth going into. 
Did you ever pursue any areas besides secondary education? 

No, I applied to state schools for teaching and that^s all. When I graduated 
(high school) I didn't know anything. The guidance counselors weren't much 
help. I didn't know there were so many fields open, there are so many fields. 
What type of help did the guidance counselors give you? 

They told us what courses to take as far as going to college because I was 
in academic. As far as what to do after that I consider they were no help. 
Teli me, if you had to make your choice all over again as an incoming fresh- 
man would you still be in secondary education? 

Not if the job situation were as it is, probably not. Maybe I would have 
done something like dental hygienist or medical field because of open jobs. 
Since you were a freshman have you seen yourself making any changes as far 
as coming and wanting to be a teacher? 

It takes a lot more work than you think when you're in high school. The 
teacher just doesn^t get up there and talk. - There is a lot more to it . 
than you think as a freshman. It takes a lot of confidence to get up there 
and do it. 

Are you planning to make a future out of teaching? Is this something you 
want to pursue for awhile? What about when you marry? 

As I said before I'd like to keep working for as long as I don't have child- 
ren because cnce I have children I feel I should stay home with them. It 
is no good if the mother works for the kids to be here and there. I don't 
like that idea. So with a woman in an occupation it^s different. If I 
were a man iM say yes, it would be my life's work. 

Have you formed any ideas about the life style you'd like to have in the next 
few years? 

\^at I would iike to have or what I*m going to have? 
What you would like to have. 

I'm materialistic the way most middle class suburbanites are. IM like to 
have a home in the country. I wouldn't live in the city. I wasn't brought 
up there; 1 don't think IM like it too much. In the country, not even 
suburban, but way out in the country. It wouldn't have to be big or new* 
An old house we could fix up ourselves. 1 could care less what I drive. 
As far as the rest of my life style, probably basically what my parents have 
done — to go church, send my kids to Sunday school and church. I think 
I'll be more interested in the school my kids go to, more so than my parents 
were. They never went to PTA, never went to my high school. My mom didn't 
even know vhere my high school was. As for recreation, I'd just love some- 
day to go to Europe or even to California or any place like that; just to 
travel, but you need money for that too. 

Do you see the work you'll be doing in the future, teaching - will this 
conflict in any way with your life style? 

If anything it will help. If I should stay home — you sort of lose contact 
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with the outside world. I know a lot of housewives that do. They aren't 

Tfjrl r i5 i'^' 'u^^ ""^^^^ ^i^h around them. If 

I teach it would keep me in the public, it would keep me educated and I 

could bring in money to have those material things to to maybe travel. I 

think It would also help my children as far as when they start to go to 

ouL°id; worLf° '^'^ '° ^"'P interested in the 

R.* Yes!Tthinf iof ''^^^ ''^'^ ^""'^ reinforce or support it. 

I. You said an interesting thing awhile back when we started on life style 
You mentioned whether it was what you wanted it to be or what it will be 
You ve looked at it idealistically . What do you think it will be like' * 
Tli' I m pessimistic at this point about getting a job because 

I am a female and they hire men teachers before women because they know 
when you get married you'll have kids and probably quit for awhile or 

permanently. So at first I won't have a job in what I want to do, 
which is discouraging to begin with. We are pl'inning to get married as 
soon as we can, in May or June. But he has schooling yet to go through, 
until next January. So we'll probably live in an apartment somewhere in 
town. We won t get to travel for quite awhile; until he graduates and gets 
a job. We probably won't have kids at first for financial reasons. So 
It probably will be different than what I want, at first. Then maybe we 
can get situated so we save money and get what we want. I guess you can 
■ end up with it, but you don't start out with it. You work toward it. 

I. How are your parents' attitudes toward work related to yours? How do thev 
feel about your going into teaching? 

R. How do they feel about it? 

I. Do you discuss it much with them? You said your mother always wanted you 
to be a teacher. 

R. Yeah, well they think it is a respectable job and they always say it's 

better than working in a factory. Working in a factory in dirty and hard. 
Of course with my education they think it would be educational. You can 
learn things all the time when you're teaching. They hope I do get a iob 
teaching. ^ 

I. Are your parents' hopes for your future more or less the same as yours? 

R. No. My mother has these wild dreams about my meeting some rich doctors . 
things like that, she wanted me to go to college to be a teacher, and I 
gave you the reasons why she liked the idea of a teacher. But this was 
basically for if something ever happened to my husband I'd have something 
to fall back on. Or if I didn't want to be just a housewife I could do 
something but, they still wanted me to marry someone with money — which 
I m not. They think I should start out right where they ended up. you 
know, having everything. I try to tell them it can't be that way. In 
fact I think it would be better if I have to work for it rather than just 
sit back and have them hand it to me. But they can't see it that way 
They want me to have it like they have it now, right from the beginning 
with their home, all the new appliances, the new car. 

I. Do you think they have a lot of satisfaction as far as their present life 
style? 
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Present life style, well, they have the material things they've always 
wanted, but I can say they are far from happy, ^fy dad works nights and my 
mother can t stand that. He has an odd shift and she can't seem to adjust 

I. What do you think about work itself? What are sone of the factors you think 
about when you talk in terms of work? How do you define work? 
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with the outside world. I know a lot of housewives that do. They aren't 
dumb or anything like that, they just lose contact with ail around them If 
I teach it would keep me in the public, it would keep me educated and I 
could bring in money to have those material things to to maybe travel. I 
think it would also help my children as far as when they start to go to 
school, it I go back to teaching it would help them to be interested in the 
outside world. 

I. So your teaching will fit in with your life style, reinforce or support it. 
R. Yes, I think so. 

I. You said an interesting thing awhile back when we started on life style 
You ^mentioned whether it was what you wanted it to be or what it will be 
You ve looked at it idealistically. What do you think it will be like' 

R. Well, at first, I'm pessimistic at this point about getting a job because 
I am a female and they hire men teachers before women because they know 
when you get married you'll have kids and probably quit for awhile or 
perhaps permanently. So at first I won't have a job In what I want to do. 
which is discouraging to begin with. We are planning to get married as 
soon as we can, in May or June. But he has schooling yet to go through 
until next January. So we'll probably live in an apartment somewhere in 
town. We won t get to travel for quite awhile; until he graduates and gets 
a job. We probably won't have kids at first for financial reasons. So 
it probably will be different than what I want, at first. Then maybe we 
can get situated so we save money and get what we want. I guess you can 
end up with it, but you don't start out with it. You work toward it. 

I. How are your parents' attitudes toward work related to yours? How do they 
feel about your going into teaching? 

R. How do they feel about it? 

I. Do you discuss it much with them? You said your mother always wanted you 
to be a teacher. 

R. Yeah, well they think it is a respectable job and they always say it's 

better than working in a factory. Working in a factory in dirty and hard. 
Of course with my education they think it would be educational. You can 
learn things all the time when you're teaching. They hope I do get a iob 
teaching. 

I. Are your parents' hopes for your future more or less the same as yours? 

R. No. My mother has these wild dreams about my meeting some rich doctors, 
things like that. She wanted me to go to college to be a teacher, and I 
gave you the reasons why she liked the idea of a teacher. But this was 
basically for if something ever happened to my husband I'd have something 
to fall back on. Or if I didn't want to be just a housewife I could do 
something but, they still wanted me to marry someone with money — which 
I m not. They think I should start out right where they ended up, you 
know, having everything. I try to tell them it can't be that way. In 
fact I think it would be better if I have to work for it rather than just 
sit back and have them hand it to me. But they can't see it that way. 
They want me to have it like they have it now, right from the beginning 
with their home, all the new appliances, the new car. 

I. Do you think they have a lot of satisfaction as far as their present life 
style? 

R. Present life style, well, they have the material things they've always 

wanted, but I can say thev are far from happy. My dad works nights knd my 
mother can t stand that. He has an odd shift and she can't seem to adiust 
to it. 

I. What do you think about work itself? What are some of the factors you think 
about when you talk in terms of work? How do you define work? 
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I. Where have you sought this information about jobs? Write to different 
schools? 

R* One of the professors provided a form letter for seeking jobs at schools 
so I copied that , then went to the phone book for the names of schools in 
the area and sent away to them* 

I. Do you think the college could do more for you? 

R. There is a placement center, but it's kind of inconvenient. You have to go 
up there all the time to look at all the notices and I'm sort of lazy. They 
do have interviews for you in that way, but the job situation is so tight. 
I don t think they can help. It's up to you to set up interviews. 

I. Do you think you are independent as far as where you are going? Do you 
think you are in control of your destiny? 

R* I'm not sure of the future. One never is. I think if I had a job for 
September, if someone gave me a job, I'd be basically set. Getting a job 
means a lot because you have to have money before you can go anywhere. 

I. Do you see any handicaps that would prevent you from having the kind of 
life you want? 

R. Money, you never know what is going to go wrong. Thinks like that you 
never know. You yourself could become very ill so you couldn't go into 
teaching or any other job. That would make you dependent on other people. 

I. Do you feel that the state of society has more influence over what you do 
or will do than you do yourself. 

R. Well it has to because everyone is part of society. 

I. What do you see as the most important jsnd result of your college experience 

besides the actual degree? 
R. The experience of being with different people even though Fletcher doesn't 

have that much of a variety. There is no one from California or Florida, 

or rich people, but you vlo see different people. 
I. Would you do it again? 

R. College? As far as the job situation goes, probably not. As far as social 

things here at Fletcher^ yes, I'd do that again. 
I. Has your college experi^ince opened up a lot of special awareness that you 

didn't have before? 

R. Yes, definitely. I think any experience you have such as going to college 
or traveling or jobs you may have along the way in college definitely pro- 
vide experiences of learning about how people live, act. Fletcher doesn't 
have much variety; some but not as much as if you yourself traveled. 

I. Do you think your experiences here are sufficient to help you in a teaching 
situation? Has the experience given you the skills you need? 

R. If I teach in a suburban or rural school; not the city. I don't see how it 
could. 

I. How would you describe the atmosphere here at Fletcher; the students what 

they're like, the social kinds of things? 
R. The students have changed since I first came here. 
I. How have they changed?- 

R. Of course I haven't lived here so perhaps someone who has would see the stu- 
dents differently. The newer students coming in from high school are anti 
this and that. They don't like this, they don't like that. Most of the 
students who come here are from suburban homes. They've had it good all 
their lives, yet they have gripes. Sure everyone has their own opinions, 
but if they ever had to go out and live on their own without their parents; 
I don't know what they'd do. And they are more liberal; their opinions are 
different from their parents. And some of them are going to be teachers. 
They're so immature. Sure I came right out of high school too, but there 
just seems to be a difference. 
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\^±te male Psych Major Metro University 

Interviewer: What do you plan to do immediately after graduation? 

Respondent: I do plan to get a job of some sort — I really don't know what it 

will be. It won't be in the field of psychology at first. 
I- Why? 

R. With just a bachelor's I don't think I'll be able to get a job as a clinical 

psychologist. 
I. Do you plan to go to grad school? 
R. Perhaps a few years from now. 
I* Have you actively looked for a job? 
R. In psych? oh — for the summer? 
I* Yes» immediately after graduation* 
R- No. 

I* What are the most important characteristics of the job you are looking for? 
R. Well, the most important thing to me is to be able to do something with 

people and be able to feel as if I am fulfilling something in myself. 
I. l^iat would be an ideal work setting for you? 
R* Hmmm — I feel as if I am pretty adaptable. 

I* Does the possibility that you might not have a job right after graduation 

concern you? 
R. Not overly. 

I. What will you do if you can't find a job? 

R. Well, I'll either live at my parents' home or with some friends and just 

keep looking for some sort of job. 
I. When did you decide to go into psych? 
R* Three years ago. I wasn't a psych major. 
I. What were you majoring in before you decided on psych? 
R. I was a physics major. 
I. What made you change your mind? 

R, It was a number of things — I don't know — I guess the biggest thing 

would be I wasn't satisfied working just with physical things. I had to 

feel I was doing something with people. 
I. Um — hmm Were there any people that helped you change your mind or was this 

just your own choice? 
R. In an indirect way — one person who changed my mind was a girlfriend that 

I was going with at the time. 
I. If you could do anything you wanted to do — if you didn't have to worry 

about money — " just do in your related field - what would you do? 
R# 1 would work in parapsychology — ESP. 
I# Is there any reason why you can't do that now? 

R. ah — I think yes — there is the reason that there are so ftw people 

doing research in ESP that for me to join them I think I might have to have 
a master's or doctorate before I could join the team. 

I. What do you expect to do ultimately in relation to your career? 

R. I think I expect ultimately to work in parapsychology . 

I. Have you formed any ideas about the type of life style you'd like to lead? 

R. Yes — low pressure, human value oriented rather than money and material 
oriented - I guess all these things are so generalized a life style — 
basically I'd like to live the Golden Rule my entire life, if possible. 

I. O.K. What do you see as the critical elements of this life style? 

R, Being open and caring for other people, that is something I think. 
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I. In what way do you see your probable work influencing this life style? 

R. Well — I feel that the work I have In mind deals with the inner nature of 
man and I would like to see a tremendous surge toward inner values in 
people. Hopefully if anything that I could do to bring this to the fore- 
front of consciousness of a number of people — I would be happy with that. 

I* Do you think that your attitudes and values toward work are similar to those 
of your parents? 

R» That^s a hard one — hmm — yes - in a way. I have a good deal of a need 
to achieve, to do things — which iTm sure my father has this. My mother 
to an extent too — Yes. 

I, Do you and your parents discuss what you* re going to do after graduation? 

R. Occasionally — they think I'm too idealistic. 

I. Are your parents' hopes for your future similar to your plans? 

R. No, I don't think so. 

I, In what ways are they different? 

R* I somehow think they would rather see me settled to one particular type 
thing — whatever I*m going to do. However, I have a notorious drifting 
factor in my own personality — I don't stay on one thing too long. I 
think they would like to see me get my head together — which — in a way 
I think it already is. A difference of opinion. 

I. How do you perceive your mother's satisfaction with her life, her work — 
Does she work? 

R. No. 

I. O.K. with her life. 

R. I think she is very well satisfied with her life. She's a happy person 

and a warm person. 
I. What about your father? 

R. I don't think that he is satisfied with his life. He's done a lot in 

his life, but he's had setbacks in the last five years or so that have put 
him into an entirely new picture — his relationship to what he does, so I 
feel he is dissatisfied. 

I* What sort of work does he do? 

R. He doesn't do anything now. He used to be a manufacturer of frozen french 
fried potatoes, but the business that he worked with went bankrupt — so he 
has been looking arotmd for things to do, but has not really come to terms 
with what he is going to do. 

I. I^at are the factors or elements you think of when you talk about work ~ 
not in your field, but work in general? 

R. Work in general? I think work can be very, very satisfying, almost an 
enobeling thing. I would like to think, that people will generally profit 
from work, in terms of benefit to themselves — not just sort of in economic 
ways, but by being able to do things • I don't know — when I look at work ■ 
as a garbage collector I don't really think that does much for a person, 
however when you think of other jobs that could be done — that need to be 
done — a lot of good comes from it. 

I. Are there any aspects in your probably work situation which seem problematic 
to you? 

R. Yes, having an acceptance by people in general to research into ESP. 

I. In what ways do you perceive the goals of your probable work as being tied 

to the goals of other aspects of your life? 
R. I see a very close correlation to what I want to do in work and my other 

goals — learning how to live very well with other people. 
I. Do you think it will be necessary for you to' give up or sacrifice anything 

in seeking your goals? 
R. No. 
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How do you define work? 

(chuckle) Work is that which occupies you — whether it occupies your mind 
or your body — it's a — . I don't know if I can go much further ~ occupy 
comes so close to occupation — let's let it go at that. 
O.K. What values do you place on work? 

I value work as something good — not busy work. I value work as construc- 
tive — as a development of a person. 

What price would you be willing to pay in terms of your life style in order 
CO achieve your goals? 

Oh well ~ I'd cut my hair — I'd shave — beyond that I don't think there 
is much about my life style that is so different I'd have to give it up. 
Do you feel that there is a particular social status associated with your 
work? 

Yes, a positive and a negative one • depending on who's looking at that 
type of work. 

How important to you is it? 

Social status? 

Yes. 

Not very. 

Have your attitudes toward the most important aspects of a job changed 

during your college years? 

Yes. 

In what ways? 

When I was a physics major I felt that what I was doing, what I was study- 
ing - was preparing me basically to get a job in which I could make a lot 
of money and live pretty easily in a nice new house with good things that 
money can provide, buc I don't really care about those things too much 
now. I have the feeling that wherever I am I can be happy. 
Do you think your attitudes and values toward work are similar to those 
of your friends? 

No, not too similar. This could be a streak of pessimism running down 
through me to say chat I don't think that many of them think in terms of 
work where chey themselves can do to help a lot of people — help some 
people — some sore of uplifcing type of job. I think maybe a few of my 
friends do feel this way, but not the majority of them. 
Do you think chat your plans about your life style are similar to those* 
of your friends? 

Yes, to some extent, at least .to the exteriors of the life style — what 
ic looks like. Some things we share, common conceptions ojE how to treat 
people* 

l^ete would you like to work, live? 

I'd like to go to Virginia. Beyond that I would like to live i;i one place 
for five years then move on to ten other places. 
Why Virginia? 

Its climate, its geography. It's also close to a place in Virginia Beach 
called the ARE where research is being done in ESP. 

Do you believe there is a general concern among your friends about the 
place work will have in their lives? 

General concern? Yes. I really don't see how they could escape some kind 

of general concern. Yeah, I'm sure they have. 

Have you sought the help of the university in finding a job? 

No. 

Does the university offer any help? 

Yes it does. There is the placement thing. 

Do you plan to use it? 
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No, 

Why? 



R* Basically, with just a bachelor's degree — maybe it's just in my mind ~ 

they couldn't help. 
I, Do you plan to seek assistance from any one, as far as finding a job? 
R, That's hard to say. Yes, I think that I might if there was a possibility 
of my meeting some people in the kind of research I'm interested in. Per- 
haps by talking to them I could find a job. That's a possibility, I guess 
it is the only one. 

I. What factors do you think can prevent you from having the kind of life you 
want? 

R. H'mm — oh I guess there are an awful lot of factors. There could be economic 
problems that suddenly might have the need for a lot of money. Let's say 
if I suddenly became not one, but a family, then I'd have to blunt my ideal- 
ism to make sure I can provide for ity family, economically. I suppose there 
is a danger of me just sort of l:)sing some sort of ambition that I have. I 
know I've talked to some people who graduated one, two, three years ago who 
were very fired up about what they wanted to do, but with defeats along 
their projected paths they no longer wanted to do what they first wanted 
to do. 

I, Do you feel the state of society has more influence over what you will do 

than you do yourself? 
R, No, I don't. I don't feel as if society has me boxed in, no. 
I. Do you feel you are in complete control of your destiny? 

R. (chuckle) Not — no — I feel as if I have control over my destiny, however 
' I'm sure there are unknown causes, to me, that are going to be hard to over- 
come. 

I. Would you work for a manufacturing company whose process or products con-- 

tribute to pollution? 
R. H'mmm — I don't know. I've asked myself that question before and said, 

**no, I wouldn't," but like I said, if something happened so that I needed 

money, yes, I probably would. 
I. Would you hesitate to work for a company where you had to carry out policies 

you thought were wrong? 
R. Yes, I'd hesitate. 

I, Is there a possibility you would work for them though? 

R, Oh, yes, there is a possiblity that exists there, but somehow knowing my 
personality, I don't think I'd be with them very long though. 

I. Would you hesitate to work for an organization which questioned your involve- 
ment with unpopular causes? 

R. No, no, I wouldn't say so. Unpopular causes could be good or bad, that 
wouldn't stop me. 

I. What do you see as the most important end result of your college experience? 

R. H'mm, well, that's really a hard one. I don't know. The end result is ~ 
oh I don't know. It's much more than a result of my college thing. It's 
so many different things; it's not an end result. So many possibilities 
have opened up to me. I'm being so general. I'm not making any sense at 
all. The end result of college has made me turn toward an orientation of 
wishing to be productive, wishing to achieve something that I'll be proud 
of, be happy to say I did. Things like writing a paper in a course made me 
realize I can do things. I can use my mind. I can be proud and happy. 

I. Would you do it again, knowing what you do now in regard to college? 

R. Yes. 

I., In exactly the same way? 
R." No. 
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THE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The results and interpretations of this study should be viewed with an 
awareness of previous empirical, research-based investigations conducted since 
1960. The purpose of this annotated bibliography is to provide a foundation for 
understanding and evaluating the findings of this research project. Each in- 
cluded study is designated by title, author, publisher, and date, with an accom- 
panying discussion of the problem (issues and/or hypotheses), population, method- 
ology, and conclusions. 

The population section typically reflects the two main elements in our 
selection criteria: 1) That at least a portion of the subjects have been 
enrolled in an American h^gh school, college, or university; and 2) With few 
exceptions, that the students from a given institution h^ve been representative 
of a cross section of the total student body rather than polarized on any given 
demographic variable such as socioeconomic status, mental ability, etc. 

The methodology section discusses the manner in which the data was collected 
and analyzed in each study. The research included in this bibliography used the 
two main approaches of paper and pencil questionnaires and- intensive inter- 
viewing. Questionnaires typically used items specifically developed for the 
particular study, and/or previously developed research instruments. 

The conclusions sections attempt to summarize those findings related to 
issues of concern in "Youth and the Meaning of Work." For more complete and 
detailed conclusions, the original study must be consulted. 

Individual study conclusions can be classified as suggesting either demo- 
graphic or psychographic correlates of occupational choice and career aspir- 
ations. Demographic variables thus identified include sex, socioeconomic status, 
religion, race, and geographic location. Psychographic considerations included 
life goals, parental and peer group influences, occupational stereotypes, 
socio-cultural effects, and occupational mobility. Other student attitudes 
on a wide variety of concerns were investigated as possible correlates of 
occupational choice and career aspirations* They included attitudes regarding 
national affairs, working women, government, business, unions, current issues, 
family size preference, and career plans. 

Generalizations regarding the findings in this annotated bibliography 
are extremely difficult to develop for several reasons. The investigation of 
a given relationship has seldom been undertaken using mora than one population, 
and in those rare instances where this has occurred, the research instruments 
were rarely the same. 

A second issue for concern has been the reliance of several researchers 
upon data collected in previous studies. "Second users" of research give 
rise to the question of relevant use of data for purposes for which it was not 
intended. Associatively , the strength of the relationships reported by these 
follow-up studies was often based on two or three questionnaire items, at 
times appearing to be selected on little more than face validity criteria. 
Further, the use of ?ata by "second users" or later efforts by the original 
researcher, tended to extend the latency period from research to publication 
to an often unfortunate length* 
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Unfortunately, research findings are often reported with little or no iden- 
tification of the context in which the data were collected. Possibly relevant 
social, economic, environmental, philosophical, educational, and personal fac- 
tors existing at the time of the surveys are rarely included in research 
results* 

However, even with recognition of the above mentioned limitations, the 
research reviewed in this annotated bibliography has proven to be revealing, 
productive, informative, and provocative. The findings of these data-based 
studies provide an evaluative element in the^ development of viable theories 
regarding the nature of youth attitudes and the meaning of work* 

Contributions to this annotated bibliography have been drawn from the pub- 
lications of thi.tiy-six professional journals and twelve research institutions 
and associations, representing educational, private, or governmental efforts. 
It is our conclusion that the fifty-nine (59) studies reviewed here constitute 
the bulk of the published empirical research which fell within the parameters 
of our selection criteria. A listing of the publications which are represented 
in this annotated bibliography is provided below, with the tnajor sources 
indicated by an asterisk: 

Journals 

Adolescence 

American Behavioral Scientist 
American Journal of Sociology 
^American Sociological Review 
Fortune 

Human Relations 

Journal of Applied Pr-ychology 
^Journal of Counseling Psychology 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

Journal of Genetic Psychology 

Journal of Social Issues 

Marriage and Family Living 

Personnel and Guidance Journal 

Personnel Psychology 

Psychological Reports 

Psychology Today 

Public Interest 

Rural Sociology ^. 
^School Review 

Social Forces 

Sociology of Education 

Youth and Society 

Research Institutions and Associations 

^American College Testing Research Reports 
American Council on Education 
Gallup International, Inc. 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
National Opinion Research Center of Chicago 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
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*Purdue Opinion Panel 
Research Institute of America 
Roper Research Associates 

U* S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
U. S. Department of Labor: Manpower Planning 
University of Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
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MtSno °f Predominately Negro Colleges, Class of 1964" 

3?Jupn ,? o"' J""*''^''' °^ National -Opinion Research Center 

Servxnf % ; ^' °fP^'^'="'^"'= °f ««^lth. Education and Welfare. Public Health 
oervice. No date given • 

PROBLEM: Few studies of college graduates, their plans for graduate study and 

wSrinc^r/"'t'' """'^^'^ °' '^"'^ °" ^^S" S"'^"-^- ■ few Negroes 

on lirn ^ the survey sample. This study was undertaken to provide data 

on Negro graduates of colleges with predominately Negro enrollments located 
mamiy m the south. 

POPULATION: Fifty schools with predominately Negro enrollment were drawn from 
a universe of seventy eight-schools. A sample of students (male and female) was 
then drawn from the total number of expected June. 1964 graduates at each of 
the fifty schools, 

METHODOLOGY: Data collection was accomplished through a paper and pencil 
questionnaire distributed and collected by an individual mailing process in 
nrn ; f 1964 The final response rate was 49%. The questionnaire responses 
provided demographic data, data concerning respondents high school experience 
career choice college experience, plans for graduate school, plans for employ- 
ment and participation in civil rights activities. Comparisons were made with 
the Davis Studies throughout the report. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

1. Negro women have a stronger work orientation than do white women 

2. Negro women college graduates are most likely to plan a career in edu- 
cation or social work. 

3. Negro men are likely to be delayed in both starting and finishing college. 

4. The Negro whc attended a private college had a better high school prepara- 
tion than one who attended a public college. 

5. Negro college graduates plan earlier, decide sooner and are more committed 
1?, choice than their white counterparts, but Negroes are less 
likely than white graduates to have a definite job waiting at graduation. 

6. The majority ot Negro college graduates were not going to graduate school 
immediately after college graduation, but many plan to do so later 

7. Leaders m civil rights activities are not more optimistic about gaining 
employment opportunities equal to those for wh^-'tes. 

The study report is liberally supplied with tables and many explanatory foot- 
notes. The chapter entitled "Talented Negro Women" is especially noteworthy. 

TITLE: "What They Believe" 
AUTHOR: Anonymous 

oS^nrfU^^' Fortune, Vol, 79, No. 7, January, 1969, pp. 70-71, 179-181 
PROBLEM: Fortune desired to sample the attitudes of youth over a wide range of 
concerns: current issues; heroes, villains and identification; parents; basic 
values; technology; business; and career plans. 

POPULATION: Those interviewed were comprised of a group of 719 young men and 
women ages 18-24 years. They were believed to be representative on demographic 
variables but intentionally had included an over-sampling of college students 

METHODOLOGY: In October, 1968, Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., conducted the 718 
mdepth interviews for For-.une . The structured questioning, lasting typically 
close to one hour, sampled attitudes in each of the seven categories. In 
analyzing the results, re-weighting was done to adjust for the over sampling of 
college students. Of particular interest to the researchers was the identifi- 
cation of differences in attitudes between youth who had not attended college 
those college students who viewed an education as a practical-minded undertaking 
aimed at the improvement of their social status, and those "forerunner" college 
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students who were concerned with improvement in existing systems. 
CONCLUSIONS: Generalizing over the data reported, Fortune identified two note- 
worthy findings : 

1. There was "an extraordinary rejection of traditional American values by 
the forerunner group." 

2. Strong similarities were observed between the beliefs expressed by the 
practical group and those of the youths who had not attended college. 

Many additional interesting hypotheses can be derived through a review of the 
percentile data presented in the article. 

TITLE: "Patterns of Female Intergenerational Occupational Mobility: A Com- 
parison With Male Patterns of Intergenerational Occupational Mobility" 
AUTHORS: Peter DeJong, Milton Brawer and Stanley Robin 

PUBLISHED: American Sociological Review > Vol. 36, December, 1971, pp. 1033-1042. 
PROBLEM: This study questioned traditional assumptions concerning differences 
between male and female occupational mobility. 

POPULATION: National Opinion Research Center data, obtained from six samples, 
in the years 1955 to 1965, was combined to provide the data for this study. 
The 2,371 females used in the study were all 21 or older and had all been active 
in the labor force. Data from the male sample of 20,700 men was obtained from 
a study by Blaw and Duncan (1962). The age range of males was 20 to 62 years 
old. They had worked in the civilian, non-institutional population of the U. S. 
METHODOLOGY: An analysis was performed on female intergenerational occupational 
mobility patterns within the American occupational structure as compared with 
those patterns of males. Data from the sample population regarding their own 
occupations and those of their fathers was classified according to the 1950 
census. The measure of intergenerational mobility used was one of a mobility 
ratio, testing for variation reflecting statistical independence. 
CONCLUSIONS: The study examined eight aspects of mobility with the finding that 
there are no major differences between the male and female intergenerational 
occupational mobility patterns. The authors found these findings to be in 
contradiction to those predictions and explanations of prior investigators. 
Consequently, the authors questioned the accuracy and applicability of prior 
theory and analysis of female roles; they called for reevaluations of the asser- 
tation that females derive their social status from males; and they questioned 
assumptions concerning continued status homogeneity of the family. 

TITLE: "Great Aspirations: Volume I, Career Decisions and Educational Plans 
During College" 
AUTHOR: James A. Davis 

PUBLISHED: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago 
PROBLEM: "Great Aspirations: is a study of the career preferences and post- 
graduate training pians of June 1961 bachelor *s degree recipients in American 
colleges and universities. A generalized concern about the supply and demand 
for highly trained man and woman power formed the basis of the study. 
POPULATION: Data was collected in the spring of 1961 from 33,982 June graduates 
sampled from 135 colleges and universities. The sample was designed to be rep- 
resentative of June 1961 graduates receiving degrees from accredited degree- 
granting institutions. In addition to those from accredited institutions, 
graduates of the very largest non-accredited bachelor^s degree-granting 
institutions were included. 

METHODOLOGY: A self-administered questionnaire was used to collect data from 
33,982 June graduates from 135 colleges and universities in the spring of 1961. 
All of the 135 sampled schools afereed to cooperate in the study. Approximately 
85% of the eligible students compl-.ted the jpre-coded questionnaire. 
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CONCLUSIONS: The majority of the surveyed college seniors anticipate graduate 
study in the immediate future or later. 60% had definite plans for graduate 
study, with 19% of these already accepted in a graduate school for fall 1961* 
15% planned graduate study, but had no definite date in mind. 34% were not 
planning further study and of these, 18% did not want such study^ The remain- 
ing 6% would like to go on, but were prevented from doing so by barriers. 
Financial barriers were the major factors preventing these students from plan- 
ning further study* Among male students, lower socioeconomic status was associ- 
ated with perceived financial barriers. 33% of the college seniors were antic- 
ipating careers in education, 18% in business, 11% in social science and humani- 
ties and 9% in engineering. With respect to future employment, 35% of the sample 
indicated they expect to be employed in elementary or secondary education, 24% 
in a large business, 15% by a college or university and 14% by the federal 
government. This total is in excess of 100% due to multiple checking. Annota- 
tion cannot begin to describe the extensive data compiled and analyzed in this 
study. Included here are correlates of choice of particular fields - (values , 
sex, socioeconomic status), career field recruitment and turnover and a multi- 
tude of cross tabulations that are of interest to researchers in this area 
together with extensive tables and charts. 

TITLE: ''Undergraduate Career Decisions: Correlates of Occupational Choice" 
AUTHOR: James A. Davis 

PUBLISHED: NORC Monographs in Social Research //2, Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1965. • 

This book concerns itself with the two chapters on the undergraduate years, which 
first appeared in Davis' "Great Aspirations." Davis notes that chapter one and 
appendix one of "Great Aspirations" appear as appendix one and appendix two in 
"Undergraduate Career Decisions." Appendixes 3 to 6 are identical in both 
volumes. Therefore, our descriptions of POPULATION AND METHODOLOGY provided in 
this annotated bibliography with regard to "Great Aspirations," in addition to 
the pertinent sections of PROBLEM and CONCLUSIONS, may be consulted for a review 
of the considerations in "Undergraduate Career Decisions: Correlated of Occu- 
pational Choice." 

TITLE: "Influence of the 'Religious Factor' on Career Plans and Occupational 
Values of College Graduates" 
AUTHOR: Andrew M. Greeley 

PUBLISHED: The American Journal of Sociology , Vol. 68, No. 6, pp. 658-671 
PROBLEM: The author tested seven hypotheses regarding the possible use of 
religion, specifically Catholicism, as a predictor of career plans and occupa- 
tional values. These hypotheses suggested that Catholics will be less likely 
to go to college than peers of other religions, and that of those who do, fewer 
will go to graduate school. If attending graduate school, they will be less 
likely to choose academic fields, with a very minimal possibility that they 
will choose physical sciences or plan a research career. These conditions are 
moderated by the strength of the religious adherence of the student. Fianlly, 
it was hypothesized that Catholics will tend to overchoose large corporations 
as employers, business as an occupation and security and the avoidance of high 
pressure as occupational values. 

POPULATION & METHODOLOGY: The student data used in this paper was obtained in 
a 1961 research survey by the National Opinion Research Center when some 35,000 
college and university graduates were questionnaire respondents in a study of 
career plans, academic experiences and occupational values. (For a more com- 
plete description, consult the POPULATION AND METHODOLOGY sections for "Under- 
graduate Career P-^cisions" by J. A. Davis contained in this annotated 
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bibliography, ) 

CONCLUSIONS: The only hypotheses supported by the data were those which sugges- 
ted an over choice of business careers by Catholics. It appears that Catholics, 
particularly those from low socioeconomic status levels, choose business careers 
as a favorite path of upward mobility. Additionally, no substantial evidence 
of an anti-intellectualism syndrome, as suggested in other literature, was found 
among Catholic college graduates. 

TITLE: "Interest Change as a Function of Persistence and Transfer from an 
Engineering Major" 

AUTHORS: Ronald G. Taylor and Gary R. Hanson 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Counseling Psychology > Vol, 19, No. 2, March, 1972, 
pp. 130-135. 

PROBLEM: The authors tried to determine the affect on vocational interests of 
students who decided to persist in a college of engineering as compared to those 
who had decided to transfer from one. 

POPULATION: The subjects were entering freshman at the University of Minnesota 
in 1966. The final sample size was 116, composed of 77 persis t ers 3nd 39 t rans— 
fers. 

METHODOLOGY: All subjects completed the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in the 
summer of 1966 and a second time in the spring of 1969. The data obtained from 
the SVIB's coupled with information concerning students* majors, served as the 
research data. Multiple discriminant analysis was used" to test for groups 
differentiated by dependent variables. Standard significance tests were applied. 
CONCLUSIONS: The major findings of the study appeared a» follows: 

1. Analysis of the results following the administering of the first SVIB 
revealed significant differences on only 11 of 81 individual scale com- 
parisons. Of these 11, only 3 seem relevant: the average eventual college 
transfer scored one standard deviation below the mean on chemist and engi- 
neering scales, and they described themselves as more extroverted than the 
persister group. 

2. Following the second administering of the SVIB, it appeared that there was 
substantial consistency in the interest profiles of the persisters, while 
the profiles of the transfers changed dramatically. 

3. The general influence of the university environment was seen to have 
affected changes in the profiles of both groups. 

In summary, Taylor and Hanson state that, "Persisting and transferring from a 
college of engineering is related to the direction and form of interest change." 

TITLE: "Perceived Parental Attitudes and Parental Identification in Relation 
to Field of Vocational Choice" 
AUTHOR: Richard J. Brunkan 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Counseling Psychology , Vol. 12, No. 1, 1965, pp. 39-47 
PROBLEM: The author attempted to explore the relationship of perceived parental 
attitudes and parental identification of male college students to the sons* 
"probable," "possible," and "fantasy" vocational choices. 

POPULATION: The subjects were 298 sophomore, junior and senior undergraduate 
males enrolled in psychology courses at the University of Iowa who had lived 
with their fathers or step-fathers till at least the age of 14. 
METHODOLOGY: The following research instruments were administered to groups 
of subjects in late 1962 and early 1963: 

a) The Semantic Differential (SD) was used to measure parental identification; 

b) Perceived parental attitudes were measured by the Family Relationship 
Inventory (FRI) developed by Brunkan and Crites (1964) ; 

c) Trow's (1941) Vocational Choice Inventory (VCI) was used to identify 
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"probable,'* "possible, and "fantasy" vocational choices. 
Analysis of variance was the statistical manipulation used in analyzing the 
data. 

CONCLUSIONS: There were no significant relationships between the independent 
variables of perceived parental attitudes and degree of parental identification 
and the dependent variable of vocational choice. However, a with-in group 
correlation showed that sons identify significantly more with their fathers than 
their mothers and that there is a significant difference in the perception of 
their fathers as they are seen in reality as opposed tc how the sons envisioned 
an ideal father. 

TITLE: "Sex and Age Differences in Occupational Values" 
AUTHOR: Morton Wagman 

PUBLISHED: The Personnel and Guidance Journ al, Vol. 44, No. 3, November 1965, 
pp. 258-262 

PROBLEM: The author intended to study the occupational value preferences of 
university students and compare them with the findings of Centers' (1949) sample 
of adult males and Singer and Steffle's (1954) sample of high school seniors, 
POPULATION: The sample studied was composed of 122 male and 137 female sophomore 
students enrolled in an introductory psychology course at the University of 
Illinois. The mean age of the sample was 19 and their social class ranged from 
lower to upper middle class. 

METHODOLOGY: In the spring of 1962, Centers' Job Values and Desires question- 
naire was administered to the above-mentioned subjects. Chi-squares were run 
on sex differences in job values and desires between university and high school 
males and females. Chi-squares were also calculated for age differences between 
high school, university, and adult males and between high school and university 
females . 

CONCLUSIONS: Generalizing from the comparative data, t:he 'following conclusions 
were drawn : ^ 

T. In'terms of~a "foremost consideration^ the high schobl senior group pre- 
ferred security and independence in job selection whereas the university 
sample preferred that the job be interesting. The adult male group also 
preferred security and independence. 
2. Both high school and university females ranked high on the social service 
job value scale in contrast to the high school and university males who 
ranked high on the job value of esteem. 
Note: Since the university sample was not a random one, generalization is 
limited. Intervening variables to be considered are differences in level of 
education, socioeconomic background, degree of dedication to future plans and 
unemployment levels during the periods studies. 

TITLE: "Effect of Occupational Prestige and Attitude Similarity on Attraction 
as a Function of Assumed Similarity of Attitude" 
AUTHORS: Michael Bond, Donn Byrne, and Michael J. Diamond 
PUBLISHED: Psychological Reports , Vol, 23, December, 1968, pp. 1167-1172 
PROBLEM: The authors wif>h to test the hypotheses that occupational prestige is 
a determinant of attraction if other information is limi'^ed; at]Ld to determine 
whether assumed similarity between two persons has a function in the prestige- 
attraction relationship. » II 

POPULATION: The subjects of the study were 139 studenVV (93 males, 46 females) 
enrolled in an introductory psychology course at Stanford University. 
METHODOLOGY: The authors began the experiment, early in the quarter, by asking 
the 139 students to complete a 56-item attitude scale (Byrne & Nelson, 1964) • 
The scale measured the students' views on a variety of attitudes. The exeri- . 
mental part of the study began three to eight weeks later. This section was 
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conducted in a series of small groups. Eight different conditions were created: 
two conditions dealt with occupational information only; two conditions dealt 
with attitudinal information only; and four conditions dealt with both types 
of infromation. The subjects were given information about an unknown individual 
and were asked to estimate certain attitudes he may have. The occupational 
information group was given a short paragraph describing either a bus driver 
or a doctor. The attitudinal information group received a 10-item attitudinal 
scale (drawn from the Byrne and Nelson scale) supposedly completed by the un- 
known person along with the above occupation. The Constant Discrepancy Pattern 
(Byrne) associated the subjects' attitudes to the attitudes given about the 
unknown person.' The occupational and attitudinal group received the same 
information as the other groups, but , the order of presentation was counter- 
balanced. 

XONCLUSIONS : Attract ion t o a memb er of the opposite sex is^ significantly in- 
fluenced by either occupational information alone or attitudinal information 
alone. However, when occupational and attitudinal information are combined, 
the subjects answered to the attitudinal similarity only. The findings indicate 
that the mutual attraction of two persons is based on assumed similarity. 

TITLE: "Sex and Job Orientation: 
AUTHOR: Showkry D. Saleh, Mansur Lalljee 

PUBLISHED: Personnel Psychology , Vol. 22, Winter, 1969, pp. 465-471 
PROBLEM: The authors wished to test differences in job orientation with respect 
to the sex variable while controlling for other major variables. 
POPULATION: The authors conducted three studies on three different types of 
subjects. The first sample consisted of 40 males and 44 females enrolled in 
the sophomore class of a midwestem university. The second group involved 68 
male and 33 female public school teachers selected on a random basis from a city 
of 120,000 population. The third study tested 259 males and 143 females employed 
in a technical division of a large service-oriented organization. 
METHODOLOGY: Saleh and Lalljee employed different research methods for the three 
samples. The college students were given the "Job Attitude Scale" (JAS) , (Saleh, 
1964) in a group session. The scale tests intrinstic versus extrinsic job 
orientation factors. The age difference within the group was not significant. 
The JAS was given to the school teachers as well. The age difference was not 
seen as psychologically significant and the standard educational level was high 
school graduation. A questionnaire was distributed to 50% of the company's 
workers (600) ; 402 were completed and returned. The questionnaire was an atti- 
tude survey which required the subject to rank intrinsic and extrinsic factors. 
Two subgroups were tested further (by the JAS) since the number of males and 
females equated was low with regard to education, job level, and age in the 
division. One subgroup consisted of clerks and the other involved supervisors. 
CONCLUSIONS: The first sample, that of college students, could not be differen- 
tiated in job orientation by their sex; intrinsic factors were selected more 
often. The second sample, that of school teachers, showed no sex differences, 
but selected intrinsic factors as often as extrinsic factors. The third sample, 
of company employees, displayed significant differences between the two sub- 
groups. However, when other variables were controlled, no sex differences 
were found in job" orientation. Intrinsic orientation was found to be positively 
correlated with the higher job levels. 

TITLE: "Differences in Perception of Desired Job Characteristics of the Opposite 
Sex" 

AUTHOR: Ronald J. Burke 

PUBLISHED: The Journal of Genetic Psychology, \ " 109, 1966, pp. 27-36 
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PROBLEM: The author wished to determine the relative importance of job character- 
istics which satisfy the need for self-actualization (e.g. Challenges Ability) 
CO those which represent environmental factors descriptive of the job (e.g. 
Good Salary). He was also interested in the extent to which one sex could pre- 
dict the other's job characteristics preferences. 

POPULATION: Tnirty-two female and 85 male college students enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology course. 

METHODOLOGY: The above 32 female and 85 male college students enrolled in an 
introductory psychology course were asked to rank 10 job characteristics in 
order of importance to themselves and also to rank these same characteristics 
in order o£ importance to a person of the opposite sex. 

CONCLUSIONS: There was a striking similarity in the rankings of males and 
females. Both groups ranked characteristics which lead to satisfaction of the 
need to grow within the .-occupation over the characteristics which describes a 
pleasant working environment. Males Incorrectly predicted the job character- 
istics the women would choose as most important; however, females were correct 
in their prediction of the preferred job characteristics of the males. The 
male inaccuracy was in greatly overestimating the importance of characteristics 
descriptive of a pleasant working environment and greatly underestimating the 
importance of characteristics conducive to self-realization for a female. 

TITLE: "The Value of College to Different Subcultures" 
AUTHOR: Lionel S. Lewis 

PUBLISHED: School Review , Vol. 77, No. 1, March, 1969, pp. 32-40 
PROBLEM: The author wished to isolate members of the four student subcultures 
devised by Traw and Clark, and to ascertain the effects of their college expe- 
rience. These subcultures are classified as academic, collegiate, nonconformist 
and consumer-vocational. 

POPULATION: In the fall of 1966, a sample of 646 undergraduates was obtained 
from a large, northeastern state university. The students represented six dif- 
ferent major fields of concentration: arts and humanities, engineering, behav- 
ioral science, education, physical science and business and commerce. 
METHODOLOGY: Of the 646 questionnaires obtained, it was possible to place 401 
in one of the 4 subculture categories. This was done in accord with the response 
made to two questions: ''how important is the stimulation of new ideas in col- 
lege" and "how close do you feel to college." Questions from the questionnaire 
gave evidence to the degree of autonomy, idealism and intellectualism. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

1) The academic subculture is said to be composed of students who are both 
involved with ideas and identify with their school. A small percentage of 
these are in college to obtain a degree, more than they are interested in 
developing resources to become autonomous persons. This subculture also 
manifests the most humanitarianism. 

2) The collegiate subculture is not involved with ideas, but does identify 
ivi^h their school. They participate less in intellectual activities, only 
one-fifth are concerned with developing their resources and they scored low 
on idealism. 

' 3) 'Those who are involved with ideas, but do not identify with their 

school make up the nonconformist group. Their trend is very similar to that 
of the academic subculture. 

4) The consumer vocational subculture is not involved with ideas and does 
not identify with the school. They were similar to the collegiate group — 
being concerned with social activities, but maintaining the aim of achieving 
a degree. 

The article provides in--depth description of the characteristics and attitudes 
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of these four subcultures. 



TITLE: "Life Goals and Vocational Choice" 
AUTHORS: Alexander W. Astin and Robert C. Nichols 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Applied Psychology , Vol. 48, February, 1964, pp. 50-58 
PROBLEM: The authors sought to define the social, personal, and vocational 
life goals of a sample of high aptitude college seniors and to determine relation- 
ships between these students' goals and career choices. 

POPULATION: 3,830 male and 1,665 female 1937 National Merit Scholarship Final- 
ists comprised the high aptitude college sample. 

METHODOLOGY: A 55-item questionnaire, composed of 26 items measuring vocational, 
personal and social aspirations, and 29 self-evaluation items measuring person- 
ality traits, was mailed to 8,489 National Merit Finalists in the spring of 1961 
before they graduated from college. Factor analysis of life-goal and self-rating 
items were computed for each of the two sexes. Male and female subjects were 
divided into 19 and 17 prospective career groups respectively, with N's in each 
ranging from 20 to 615. 
CONCLUSiONS: 

1) Differences between sexes in terms of life goals show that men tend to be 
more concerned with achievement in science and technology, with gaining pres- 
tige and making more money than do women who seem more concerned with social 
service and teaching aspirations, with altruism and personal comfort. However, 
some of these sex differences are reversed when career choice is held constant. 

2) Discrepancies in life-goals between some of the above mentioned career 
groups are large, and even within career groups considerable variability of 
certain life-goals exists. 

Further exploration of the following proposition is suggested: life-goals are 
important determiners of career choice and possibly of satisfaction with that 
choice. 

TITLE: "Life Values and Work Values" 

AUTHORS: John F. Kinnane and Joseph R. Gaubinger 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Counseling Psychology , Vol. 10, No. 4, 1963, pp. 362-367 
PROBLEM: The author wished to show that the life values of freshmen males as 
measured by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (AVL) have a significant 
and positive correlation with their work values. 

POPULATION: The sample consisted of 143 freshmen males whose major fields of 
study included liberal arts, social sciences, fine arts, architecture, engineer- 
ing and science. 

METHODOLOGY: Two research instruments, the AVL and a modified form of the Work 
Values Inventory (WVI) devised by Super and Overstreet (1960) and revised by 
the authors, were used to measure life values and work values, respectively. 
Pearson product moment correlations were computed for each of the pairs of 
values: 1) AVL Theoretical and WVI Heuristic-Creative; 2) AVL Economic and 
WVI Security-Economic-Material; 3) AVL Social and WVI Social-Artistic; 4) AVL 
Aesthetic and WVI Independence-Variety; and 5) AVL Religious and WVI Social- 
Artistic. 

CONCLUSIONS: All five pairs relating life values to work values were signifi- 
cantly correlated at .01 level of confidence. The above correlations suggested 
the following general conclusions: 

1) In a work situation, the AVL theoretical man values theory and achievement. 

2) Although AVL Economic and Political values are related, the AVL Economic 
man values working conditions and associates more than the work itself, where- 
as the AVL Political man values the financial and security benefits of work 
more than the intrinsic values of work itself. 
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3) Although the AVL Aesthetic and Religious values were shown to be positively 
related in previous research in a work situation .the AVL aesthetic man values 
Variety-Independence and Achievement-Prestige whereas the AVL Religious man 

IS apt to have a social welfare orientation in the occupational setting 

4) The AVL Social man is high in social values and achievement which may 
reflect a responsibility toward social problems. 

TITLE: "Personality and Career Aspirations Among Young Technologists" 
AUTHOR: Thepdore N. Ferdinand 

PUBLISHED: Human Relations . Vol. 22, April, 1969, pp. 121-135 
PROBLEM: The author wished to determine how a group of science and engineering 
students orient themselves toward their careers, and what types of background 
factors constitute their orientations. 

POPULATION: During the autumn of 1963, 460 senior engineering and science stu- 
dents, enrolled in two large New England universities, received a questionnaire 
through the mail. Sixty-nine percent (69%), or 320 questionnaires, were com- 
pleted and returned. Seventy students were chosen from the first sample; they 
were stratified according to their grade point average, their university, and 
their marital status. 

METHODOLOGY: During the spring of 1964, the seventy subjects were given exten- 
sive interviews in order to determine their personal background and career aspir- 
ations. From information received during the interview or on the questionnaire 
the researchers specified 11 personality traits that the subjects indicated in 
reference to their own professional interests and competencies: Intellectuality 
Volatility, Intuitivity, Tangitivity, Sensitivity, Communality, Realism, Self 
Esteem, Ascendancy, Idealism and Methodicity. The interviewers then placed 
each student they had interviewed on a high-to-low degree continuum according 
to each particular dimension the subject displayed. Interviewers were able to 
supply information for 67 students, or ninety-six percent (96%) of the cases 
Analysis revealed that the 11 personality traits coalesced into separate types 
that specified four distinct groups of people. The researchers believe that 
these four 'character types' are important because they are associated witti the 
students 'personalities in relation to the technologists' functions and careers 
The four character types' are termed: Rationalist, Conventionalist, Pragmatist 
and Activist. A reliability check related the 'character type' of each student 
to the personality trait ratings. 

CONCLUSIONS: The Rationalist places a high value on rationality dominating 
every facet of his personality. The Conventionalist typically limits his actions 
to only the accepted and conventional forms of behavior. The greatest concern 
of the Pragmatist is to attain personal independence. The Activist's emotional 
state chiefly determines his thoughts and actions. The fraction of students of 
each character type' attaining better than a "C+" average in academic pursuits 
was found to be" two-thirds of the Rationalists, one-half of the Conventional- 
lists, one-fourth of the Pragmatists, and one- fifth of the Activists. The 
chosen professions among the Rationalists and the Conventionalists were found 
to be physics and electrical ^engineering. Mechancial, civil and chemical 
engineering appeal to the Pragmatists and the Activists to a greater degree. 

TITLE: . "Effects of Teacher and Peer Subcultures Upon Student Aspirations: 
AUTHORS: Donald L. Thistlethwaite and Norman Wheeler 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Educational Psychology . Vol. 57, No. 1, 1966, pp. 35-4? 
PROBLEM: The authors sought to determine the effects of college upon aspir- 
ations to seek graduate or professional degrees. They further sought to develop 
multiple regression equations for predicting terminal dispositions toward 
advance study. 
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POPULATION: In 1959, an initial mail survey was sent to high school graduates 
a few weeks prior to their entrance into college. These students were from an 
initial population of 300,000 representing those who had scored in the 64 per- 
centile rank or better in a national aptitude test taken during the junior year 
of high school. A second mail survey was sent to those students from the initial 
sample who had enrolled in one of the 140 most popular colleges or universities. 
The student who replied had completed his sophomore year of college. The third 
and final mail survey included those from the first two surveys who would grad- 
uate in 1963. Thus, the resultant sample size was 2,919. It should be noted 
here that the authors identified three important response biases which could 
affect the research findings. 

METHODOLOGY: In addition to the population selection process, the study involved 
several other methodological considerations. Survey questions were directed 
toward determining the students* advanced study aspirations and the degree to 
which they had achieved entry to educational institutions. It also obtained 
■information on eif:ht precollege characteristics. Data evaluation included 
regression, stand;irdization, and cross-validation analysis. Finally, a set of 
independent vari.sbles were incorporated as measures of the college invironment 
and of college experiences. 

CONCLUSIONS: Among the findings of the authors were the following: 

1. The results from the first mail survey showed that at the beginning of 
college fifty-two percent (52%) of the panel members planned to obtain 
graduate or professional degrees. This percentage increased to sixty- 
one^ percent (61%) by the second mail survey and to eighty- four percent 
(84%) at the completion of the students* college educations. 

2. Substantial disparity was observed between aspirations and entry behaviors. 
This disparity was twenty-seven percent (27%) for men and fifty-one per- 
cent for women (51%) . The difference between the sexes was attributed to 
experience often required befi^re pursuing a graduate degree in education, 

a prominent major choice for women. 

3. Only about twenty-five percent (25%) of the variance in terminal aspir- 
ation levels was accounted for on the basis of the eight pre.college 
characteristics with three of these - initial aspiration level, sex, and 
National Merit .Scholarship Qualifying Test score - accounting for virtually 
all of the predicted criterion -^variance. 

TITLE: "Place Of Residence as a Factor in Housing Desires and Expectations** 
AUTHORS: J. E. Montgomery and J. E. Kivlin 

PUBLISHED: Rural Sociology > Vol. 27, December, 1962, pp. 483-491 
PROBLEM: The authors wished to examine housing desired and expectations of 
college students as compared to the place of residence of their parents. 
POPULATION: The sample consisted of 1,947 undergraduate college women enrolled 
at Oregon State College, The Pennsylvania State University, The University of 
Minnesota and The University of Tennessee. Data was collected from 1,350 
home economics students and from 597 "liberal arts" or non-professional majors. 
The authors were aware of the. limitations of their sample. 

METHODOLOGY: In the spring of 1960, the questionnaire was completed. Analysis 
showed that forty-four percent (44%) of the students were from homes located 
in urban areas and twenty-five percent (25%) from suburban areas. These were 
combined to represent the non-rural population. Seven percent (7%) of the stu- 
dents were from villages, sixteen percent (16%) from farms of ranches and six 
percent (6%) from- open country. These were grouped as rural youth. The remain- 
ing percentage did not indicate where their parents lived. 
CONCLUSIONS: The hypothesis that, with few exceptions, the 'housing desires 
and expectations of rural college students would be similar to those of 
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nonrural students was supported. However, at the same time, the place of resi- 
dence of parents was found to be related to the locations students desired and 
expected for their first houses. 

TITLC: "Differences in Perception of Desired Job Characteristics of the Same 
and the Opposite Sex" 
AUTHOR: Ronald J. Burke 

PUBLISHED: The Journal of Genetic Psycholo^ > Vol. 109, 1966, pp. 37-46 
PROBLEM: The author was interested in further investigation- of the extent to 
which individuals can correctly predict the importance of job characteristics 
of Lheir own sex and for the opposite sex. 

METHODOLOGY: Fifty-four male and sixteen femcile college students enrolled in 
an introductory industrial psychology class were asked to rank ten job character- 
istics in order of importance to self, to members of the same sex and to members 
of the opposite sex. The characteristics listed represented factors which 
described a good working environment and factors which would be conducive to 
self-actualization personal growth on the job. 

CONCLUSIONS: Males and females showed a consensus in their order of preferred 
characteristics, ranking factors leading to self-actualization over all others. 
Females correctly predicted opposite sex preference orders, but males were not 
correct in their predictions for females. Neither sex was correct in its pre- 
dictions of job characteristic preferences for members of the same sex. The 
inaccuracies consisted of over-estimating the importance of characteristics 
that were actually less important, for example those characteristics associated 
with a favorable working climate. 

TITLE: "The Private Generation: Absolute Priority on the Personal: A Major 
New Study Charts Students' withdrawal into the Self" 
AUTHOR: Jeffrey K. Hadden 

PUBLISHED: Psychology Today > Vol. 3, No. 5, October, 1969, pp. 32-35, 68-69 
PROBLEM: Psychology Today desired to survey college studcits and assess their 
views, opinions and attitudes on work and life style. 

POPULATION: In 1968, a nationa- sample of 2,000 college students was asked to 
respond to the questionnaire designed by the author. Nearly two-thirds of the 
students returned the questionnaire. 

METHODOLOGY: 246 questions were put to the subjects. Most were sta<:ements and 
were responded to on a five point Likert scale. 

CONCLUSIONS: Generally theic emerged a paradoxical picture of the student who 
commits himself to "privatism ", to his own separate life and career, but at the 
same time, to the opposing idealism of social awareness and involvement. 

TITLE: "Paternal Influence on Career Choice" 
AUTHOR: Charles E. Werts 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Counseling Psychology > Vol. 15, No. 1, 1968, pp, 48-52 
PROBLEM: The author sought support for his hypothesis that within a given 
socioeconomic level sons are likely to choose occupations "similar" to their 
father's. 

POPULATION: The sample studied was 76, 015 male college freshmen at 246 four 
year colleges and universities varying broadly in size, type, quality, geograph- 
ic location and socioeconomic level of incoming students. 

METHODOLOGY: In the fall of 1961, during the registration of incoming freshmen, 
each student was requested to fill out a short information form asking toi: ; 
1) probable future occupation; 2) father's occupation; and 3) sex (male or 
female) • The percentage of sons in each career-choice category, as outlined in 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB), was computed for each father's 
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occupation. 

CONCLUSIONS: Three broad types of occupational interests corresponding to the 
SVIB Physical Sciences i Social Sciences, and Medical Occupation groupings seem 
to be passed from father to son. The author hastened to add, however, that 
because large numbers of students fell into the category of "undecided," in 
terms of probable occupation or were "not elsewhere .classified," these com- 
parisons should be cautiously accepted* 

TITLE: "Self-Esteem as a Moderator of the Relationship Between Self-Perceived 
Abilities and Vocational Choice" 
AUTHOR: Abraham Korman 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Applied Psychology , Vol. 51, No. 1, 1967, pp. 65-67 
PROBLEM: The study was conducted to test the hypothesis that students with high 
self-esteem will more probably choose occupations which they feel will require 
their abilities, while it would be less likely for low self-esteem students to 
choose jobs congruent with their abilities. 

POPULATION: Seventy male and fifty-six female lower-division students at an 
Eastern university comprised the sample. Each claimed to have a rather definite 
occupation in mind. 

METHODOLOGY: On the basis of rank within the group, the sample was divided into 
high and low self-esteem groups. The Ghiselli Self-Descriptive Inventory, the 
Ability-Assessment Questionnaire and the Career Description Questionnaire were 
used to measure self-esteem, self-perceived abilities and occupationally re- 
quired abilities. A questionnaire designed by the author was used to determine 
vocational choice. The questionnaires were completed during regular sessions 
of an introductory psychology class. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results of the study support the notion that high self-esteem 
students predict that they will be able to cope with the ability requirements 
of their chosen career. On the other hand, individuals with low self-esteem, 
those who feel they are inadequate and incompetent, tend to choose an occupation 
which does not require the application of all of their skills or an occupation 
where they feel they will not be competent. Thixs, self-esteem is a factor to 
consider when analyzing the choice of occupation. 

TITLE: "Gallup Opinion Index - Special Report on the Attitudes of College Stu- 
dents" 

AUTHORS: George Gallup, Jr. and John Davis III 
PUBLISHED: Gallup International, Inc., Princeton, 1969 

PROBLEM: This Gallup Poll was designed to provide a national sample of the 
attitudes of college students on a variety of issues. 

POPULATION: Using careful control techniques, twenty students from 55 institu- 
tions were interviewed. These 1,030 students and the schools from which they 
were selected, represented conformance with approximate distributions of many 
relevant demographic variables. 

METHODOLOGY: The personal interviews were conducted between April 23 and May 17, 
1969, at different locations on the various campuses which minimized the concern 
for an abnormally high proportion of students from any one field of study. 
CONCLUSIONS: Among the Pollys findings were several with implications for 
"Youth and the Meaning of Work." 

i. Although a great deal of uncertainty is shown by the students with regard 
' to their immediate post-college occupations and life goals, traditional 
goals of earning a great deal of money or of making one^s mark in the 
world have decreased in importance. The largest percentage of the stu- 
dents, twenty-nine percent (29%) stated their expectation to be in the 
teaching field at the age 40. The next highest ranked choices were 
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business management and housewife, both with eight percent (8%). 

2. A strong trend toward liberal political beliefs was indicated by the 
students fo.Upwing self descriptions: 

Extremely conservative - two percent - 2% 

Fairly conservative - nineteen percent - 19% 

Middle-of-the-road - twenty-four percent - 24% 

Fairly liberal - forty-one percent - 41% 

Extremely liberal - twelve percent - 12% 

3. The student population showed a tendency to reject party labels with 
forty-four percent (44%) identifying themselves as Independents as 
opposed to cwenty-nine percent (29%) of the general public. 

TITLE: "Educational Choices and Expectations of Male Students Entering a 
Midwestern University ' 

AUTHORS: Herbert F. Lionberger, C. L. Gregory, and H. C. Chang 

PUBLISHED: University of Missouri, Agricultural Expetiment Station, Research 

Bulletin 923, March, 1967. 

PROBLEM: The researchers wished to learn: the importance that male freshmpn 
students assign to reasons for enrollment at the University; the process by 
which they arrive at these decisions; whether student- orientation types could 
be revealed from the above reasons; and the incidence of the students' goal 
orientations, by school. 

POPULATION: The random sample included 300 male freshmen students enrolled in 
the colleges of arts and sciences, (100 students), agriculture (100 students), 
engineering (51 students), and education (49 students). Of the students 
enrolled, fifty-five percent (55%) came from urban areas, fourteen percent (14%) 
came from rural non-farm areas, and thrity-one percent (31%) came from farm 
areas . 

^ffiTHODOLOGY: During the fall, 1964, semester, the subjects completed question- 
naires supplying information about themselves and the situational and time 
conditions that pertained to their college entrance decisions. The significance 
placed on the reasons for college enrollment was acquired by means of a 64-item 
Q-sort which included a sample of universal reasons for college entrance. The 
researchers utilized a "self-sort" which provided information on a respondent's 
own view ; but, an "other-sort" analysis, indicating how other students would 
rank reasons, was procured from the College of Agriculture students for compar- 
ative views. Student types were designated through factor analysis of replies 
and correlation of student answers with the constructed types. The incidence 
of student orientation by school, rural social areas, and occupational back- 
ground was determined by the above analysis. 

CONCLUSIONS: The significant reasons given for college attendance correspond 
closely with occupational goals and plans. Other reasons concerned humanitarian 
.»«yifireffC-a^,.sjJias-u» Achievement i^w^^.Woynded education, and a desire for a sense 
of fulfillment within a social context. The data gathered on reasons "other 
students attend college indicated that the subjects viewed themselves as more 
academically oriented than the social or self-oriented "other students." The 
decision-making process for college entrance was, for most students, a long- 
term consideration. Forty-five percent (45%) of the students considered 
college while in their early grades. The reasons given by students for enrolling 
in their particular school in the university were placed in seven types of stu- 
dent orientations by the authors. The seven basic enrollment reasons included- 
secondary status achievement; extrinstic reward; lukewarm collegiates; inter- 
lude; escape; adventure; and social adjustment. 
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TITLE: "The Beliefs and Attitudes of Male College Seniors, Freshmen and Alumni" 
AUTHOR: A ROPER REPORT prepared for Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
PUBLISHED: The Roper Research Associates werG commissioned to conduct a compre- 
hensive study into the values, beliefs, philosophies and ambitions of college 
students and on their attitudes toward basic institutions in the United States — 
political, business, religious and educational. 

POPULATION: In order to perform trend analysis, the research involved data 
input from three population sources; freshmen and senior college students, and 

college alumnT.. TVip all malp gamnlP tjac Hraun frnm a random gelertion qf^ 1 QQ 

colleges (actually 96 colleges with 4 double weightings) representing a pro- 
portional distribution of all U* S* colleges as guaged by type, size of male 
student body and geographic location* Ten (10) seniors and five (5) freshmen 
were involved from each institution resulting in a total undergraduate sample 
of 1,500 students. The alumni sample of 1,091 were graduates of the same 
schools from which the undergraduate sample was chosen. 

METHODOLOGY: The preselected undergraduate males were interviewed on campus 
by trained interviewers between the dates of December 4, 1968, and January 31, 
1969. The alumni survey was conducted by mail. 

CONCLUSIONS: Among the major findings of the study were the following xAich 
represented the positions of the senior undergraduates: 

1. With regard to the four basic, institutions, the^students found all to 
be "basically sound," though believing all in need of improvement. 

2. More seniors had "great confidence" in the leaders of education, forty- 
four percent (44%) than thirty-eight percent (38%) in the leaders of 
business, or twenty-five ^.srcent (25%) in politics to make real contri- 
butions to our society. 

3. The college experience was found to be either very or moderately satis- 
factory by eighty-eight percent (88%) of the senior population. 

4. Approximately two-thirds of all seniors said they see eye-to eye with 
their parents on most things. 

TITLE: "A Description of American College Fxeshien" 

AUTHORS: Clifford Abe, John L. Holland, S.W. Lu;:z and J. Richards, Jr. 
PUBLISHED: American College Testing Research Reports, March, 1965, No, 1 
PROBLEM: The authors sought to achieve a more complete description of the 
American' freshman and to deteirmine what variations existed among students 
from different colleges, 

POPULATION: The study involved 6,289 male and 6,143 female college freshmen in 
31 institutions of whom seven percent (7%) were enrolled in junior colleges, 
twelve percent (12%) in four-year undergraduate colleges and eighty-one percent 
(81%) in universitites. Eighty-five percent (85%) of the students were attend- 
ing public colleges and ninety-five percent (95%) attended coeducational col- 
leges. Student enrollment in college by geographic region was as follows: 
twenty percent (20%) in the Northeast; thirty-one percent (31%) in the South; 
twenty percent (20%) in the Midwest; twenty-six percent (26%) in the Mountains 
and Plains states; and three percent (3%) in colleges oh the West Coast. 
Participation rates of freshmen in colleges varied from twenty-two percent (22%) 
to ninety-six percent (96%). Variations in participations were believed a 
function of administrative approaches rather than student interest levels. 
METHODOLOGY: In April or May of 1964, freshmen from the various institutions 
filled out the American College Survey in English classes, chapels and convoca- 
tions, or in dormitories and their homes. The Survey contains a series of sec- 
tions planned to elicit a student's achievements, aspirations, attitudes, inter- 
ests, potentials, values and background. - 
CONCLUSIONS: The authors' findings were presented in three sections: 
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educational implications, variations among colleges and the typical ccllej^e stu- 
denc. Our interest here is in the last of these areas. The typical male col- 
lege student is likely to show more diversity in major field choice than his 
female counterpart and also tends to have higher economic aspirations. Both 
sexes, however, tend to be "well satisfied with their selection of vocation 
and have high aspirations for their future vocational achievement." In the 
Survey section which offered the students a selection among 35 life goals, 
the findings were viewed as generally congruent with the values of "self interest 
-an<i-privat±sm"- a ctL ib m. ed Lu ll m Ly pfcslr-Cisnr ege student in 19b y by P. E. Jacob. 



^ ^^^WK* ^L^^ ^jyj^K^a^ u^^'xxcgc 5>i.uuenu m ±"^0/ oy r, b. Jacob. 

Attendance at religious services was markedly different between the sexes, with 
forty-three percent (43%) of the males stating that they "practically never 
attend religious services while ac college," as contrasted with only twenty- 
four percent (24%) of the females giving this response. Finally, the authors 
state that women are characterized by their social interest, musical and dra- 
matic arts potential and hcmemakiug competencies, while the men are character- 
ized by their interests in scientific and technical occupations, leadership 
and scientific potentials, scientific achievement and technical and athletic 
competencies. 

TITLE: "A Description of College Freshmen: I. Students With Different Choices 
of Major Field " 

AUTHORS: Clifford Abe and John L. Holland 

PUBLISHED: American College Testing Research Reports, May, 1965, No. 3 
PROBLEM: The authors purpose in this study was to report a description o£ 
college freshmen who plan to major in different fields of study. 
POPULATION: The study involved 6,289 male and 6,143 female college freshman in 
31 institutions of whom seven percent (7%) were enrolled m junior colleges, 
twelve percent (12%) in four-year undergraduate colleges and eighty-one percent 
(81%) in universities r=Eighty-five percent (85%) of the students were attend- 
ing public colleges and nmery-five percent (95%) attended coeducational col- 
leges. Student enrcllnent in college by geographic region was as follows: 
twenty percent (20%) m the Northeast; thirty-one percent (31%) in the South; 
twenty percent (20%) in the Midwest; tx.^enty-six percent (26%) in the Mountains 
and Plains states; and three percent (3%) in colleges on the West Coast. Par- 
ticipation rates of freshmen in colleges varied from twenty-two (22%) to ninety- 
six percent (96%), Variations m participations were believed a function of 
administrative approaches cather than student interest levels. 
METHODOLOGY: In April or May of 1964, freshmen from the various institutions 
filled out the American College Survey in English classes, chapels and convo- 
cations, cr in dormitories and their homes. The Survey contains a series of 
sections planned to elicit a student's achievements, aspirations, attitudes, 
interests, potentials, values and background. 

CONCLUSIONS: The major fields Wire grouped into 13 conventional academic areas; 
students* distinguishing characteristics were indicated in generalized forms. 
Examples of the authors* findings are in part as follows: 

Education : Men planning to major in this area are high in foreign language 
studies, athletic ability, physical energy and physical health. They are low 
on intellectual interests, scientific competency, technical competency and 
scholarship. Women present a similar pattern with the exception that intel- 
lectual interests are rated highly. 

Social Sciences ; Both males and females chosing these majors score high in 
social interests, a non-conforming orientation to college life, and goals of 
becoming mature and well-adjusted and becoming a good parent. They also tend 
to be graduates of large high schools. 

Business and Administration : Characterized by their clerical and persuasive 
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interests, business and administration majors possess a collegiate orientation 
to higher education. They are interested in financial and career success, being 
well liked, becoming good parents and in achieving executi/e responsibility. 

TITLE: "A Fescription of College Freshmen: II. Students with Different Voca- 
tio nal Choices " 

AUTHORS: Clifford Abe and John L. Holland 

PUBLISHED: American College Testing Research Reports, June, 1965, No. 4 

i^R OB LKl'U — Ihis^tudyi^^mpt^d-^o^deser-ibe-^ol-lege-freshmen-prepari Eur dli- 

ferent vocations. 

POPULATION: The study involved 6,289 male and 6,143 female college freshmen in 
31 institutions of whom seven percent (7%) were enrolled in junior colleges, 
twelve percent (12%) in four-year undergraduate colleges and eighty-one percent 
(81%) in universities. Eighty-five percent (85%) of the students were attending 
public colleges and ninety-five percent (95%) attended coeducational colleges. 
Student enrollment in college by geographic region was as follows: twenty per- 
cent (20%) in the Northeast; thirty-one percent (31%) in the South; twenty per- 
cent (20%) in the Midwest; twenty-six percent (26%) in the Mountains and Plains 
states; and three percent (3%) in colleges on the West Coast. Participation 
rates of freshmen in colleges varied from twenty-two (22%) to ninety-six percent 
(96%). Variations in participations were believed a function of administrative 
approaches rather than student interest levels. 

METHODOLOOT: In April or May of 1964, freshmen from the various institutions 
filled out the American College Survey in English classes, chapels and convo- 
cations, or in dormitories and their homes. The Survey contains a series of 
sections planned to elicit a student's achievements, aspirations, attitudes, 
interests, potentials, values and background. 

CONCLUSIONS: The students* vocational choices were grouped into 13 conventional 
areas, and the authors attempted to dif fersentiate among students chosing these 
areas. The following examples indicate in part the findings of the authors in 
three of the vocational areas. 

Education: Self ratings by both sexes indicate a perceived importance on 
athletic ability and physical energy. Of Lyw interest were: being happy and 
content, inventing or developing a useful product or device, .having a meaning- 
ful philosophy of life and producing good artistic work. 

Social Sciences : Students chosing the social sciences for a vocation are high 
on social interests and in sensitivity of the needs of others. The males are 
status seeking, have a wide range of experience and have many intellectual 
home resources. The females are acquiescent, understand others, have a sense 
of humor and expect to make a considerable amount of money after graduation. 
Business and Administration : Students anticipating this vocation are identified 
as having conventional and enterprising 'iaterests. They want financial security 
and career success with executive responsibility. They are generally less 
intellectual, scientific, artisitc, dramatic and original than their peers 
planning on other vocations. 

TITLE: "Changes in the Vocational Plans of College Students: Orderly or Random?" 
AUTHORS: John L. Holland and Douglas R. Whitney 

PUBLISHED: Iowa City: American College Testing Program, Research & Development 
Division Research Report ifZ5^ April, 1968. 

PROBLEM: This study is a continuation of a previoxis research endeavor that 
tested the hypothesis that a student's successive occupal^ional choices follow 
an orderly scheme and can be predicted from initial choices. The authors of 
this study desired to test the above hypothesis with yet another supposition — 
to determine if occupational choices of students are orderly and predictable in 
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rertns ot a theory of personality types. 

POPULATION: The population for the current study came from a previous American 
College Survey (Richard, Holland and Lutz, 1967)* The total group included two 
college samples • The first group was composed of 3,147 university and college 
freshmen enrolled in six institutions. The above sample was tested in September, 
1964, and again in May, 1964* The second group consisted of 5,129 university 
and college freshmen attending 28 schools. The students were asked to indicate 
their vocational choices in May, 1964, and in May, 1965, as sophomore students • 

METHODOLOGY i t)ccup^ional^choxc'^^ " 

in the previous study — the Holland psychological classification scheme 
(Holland, 1966) • Choices given by men were placed in six categories: Realistic, 
Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Enterprising and Artistic. The seven cate- 
gories of female choice include: Intellectual, Social-Intellectual, Social- 
Conventional, Social-Enterprising, Social-Artistic , Conventional and Artistic. 
The subjects were asked to select a career choice from a list of 99 careers. 
The vocational choices were then placed xn the above vocational classes. The 
study went one step further by categorizing the vocational choices in terms 
of personality types and subtypes. The Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) 
(Holland, 1967) was utilized to develop the personality classification. The 
authors applied the personality classification principles as follows: the 
average profile foinned by the six vocational preference categories, for a sample 
of students aspiring to a specific vocation (i.e. physicists), defines the 
sample's major class (the scale of highest score), and the sample's two sub- 
classes (scales with second and third highest scores). For example, the 
physicists' VPI code would be IRA, since Intellectual is their major class, 
while Realistic and Artistic are their 'two subclasses. The subgroups are linked 
in homogeneity as one proceeds from the first average score to all three average 
scores being similar to another subgroup's scores. The authors maintain that 
the procedure utilized for classification should be: "All vocations are class- 
ified into one of six major classes; each vccation is classified only in a single 
subclass. Tcie principle for classification is always the same empirical pro- 
cedure — the use of average scores tor six interest scales." 
CONCLUSIONS: The utilization of the Vocational Preference Inventory code, and 
the knowledge that students' occupational choices may be classified according 
to their occupational relatedness, has resulted in the improved ability to pre- . 
diet vocational choices amcng students e 

TITLE: "The Undecided Student ~ How Different Is He?" 
ALTHOR: L, L, Baird 

PL^LISHED: Iowa City: American College Testing Program, Research & Development 
Division Research Report ^22, November, 1967. 

PROBLEM: The author wished to determine th^ existing differences between stu- 
dents who had decided upon a vocation and students ;*7ho were undecided as to 
their future plans. The author conducted two studies which can be reviewed 
separately. 

POPULATION, STUDY ONE: The first sample involved 6,289 male and 6,143 female, 
college freshmen enrolled in 31 schools of the liberal arts college, state 
university and two- year community college types. 

METHODOLOGY, STUDY ONE: During the Spring, 1964, the sample was asked to 
complete a comprehensive assessment study, the American College Survey • Eighty- 
nine vocational fields along with the choice of "undecided, don't know" were 
offered to the students. The individuals that responded to the later choice 
were viewed as undecided. The American College Survey also involved 118 various 
scales .and ratings. Among the more important administered tests were: Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory, Extracurricular Achievement Record, Competencies, 
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Preconscious Activity Scale, Range of Experience, Intellectual Resources in 
the Home, Indecision Scale, Dogmatism, Student Orientation Survey, Potential 
Achievement Scales Self-ratings and Life. Goals. The variable means were com- 
piled for the 5,838 male and 5,848 female decided students, and for the 451 
male and 295 female undecided students. 

POPULATION, STUDY Hv'O: A total of 59,618 college-bound high school students 
were involved in the second study. The author selected a ten percent (10%) 
sample of the total number of students who tflflk_tke ACT battar.y-a£-tes^^be-^ee.v 
Noveraber, 1965, and September, 1966. 

METHODOLOGY, STUDY TWO: Along with determining the before-mentioned differences 
between the decided and undecided student, Baird desired to learn the difference 
m academic aptitude and educational goals of the two groups. Of the 59 618 
students sampled, 45,923 students had decided upon a vocation and 13.695 *wp- 
undecided. Tlie measures utilized to research the high school sample x^ere- 'aCT 
tests (academic aptitude tests). High School Grade Point Average and Goals'in 
Attending College. 

CONCLUSIONS: Only minimal differences were found between the vocationally 
•decided and undecided college freshmen on all tests of the American College 
Survey. Likewise, the vocationally decided and undecided college-bound high 
school students showed no inter-group differences in regard to academic apti- 
tude and high school grades. However, one difference which was noted between 
the decided and undecided high school students in reference to their college 
goals was that, generally, the students that expressed indecision as to their 
suture occupation were entering college to pursue intellectual goals; on the 
•other hand, the vocationally decided high school students were seeking goals 
of professional training. • 

TITLE: "The Educational and Vocational Development of College Students- 
Determinants of Caieer Choice and Field of Study" 
AUTHOR: Alexander w. Astin and Robert J. Panos 

PUBLISHED: American Council on Education (Washington, D. C. ; 1969), Chapter 4 
pp. 85-137. 

PROBLEM: In this chapter, the authors sought to examine some of the personal 
and environmental factors affecting a student's career choice during the under- 
graduate years, and his eventual undergraduate field. 

POPULATION: The sample included approximately 36,000 students who provided 
both input and "output" data, indicating their graduation from college in 
the year 1965, having begun in the fall of 1961. 

METHODOLOGY: The authors systematically selected 246 accredited four-year 
colleges and universities in the United States as of the fall of 1961. At 
this time, data was collected for all of the incoming freshmen; a similar set 
was collected in the summer of 1965 in order to assess any changes over the 
four-year period. The information collected in both instances included student 
i:iput data (the student's abilities, achievements, family background and edu- 
cational and career plans at the time he entered college) , student output data 
(the administrative and env:.ronraental characteristics of the student's insti- 
tution) . Only students who had provided both input and output data were con- 
sidered in the study results. The student's career preference and field of 
study, both at the time he entered college and four years later at the time 
of the followup, were assessed through two onen-ended items, which were sub- 
sequently coded. These questions were: "Ifliat occupation do you plan to 
pursue as a career?" and "What is your current (or most recent) undergraduate 

major field of study?" ' ! 

CONCLUSIONS: In addition to stating findings for each specific career choice 
and corresponding field of study, the authors presented general conclusions 
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regarding some ot the personal and environmental factors that influence the 
student's career choice and fiald cf study during the undergraduate years: 

1* Although the percentage varied greatly from field to field, approximately 

seventy-five percent (75%) of the students changed their long-term career 

plans after entering college. 

2. These changes were generally to a related field, but with significant 
effects upon the popularity ot specif ic fields. 

3. The best predictors of the student's fiwal major field and career choice 
'jprp bi s i u d4:lal--chc4c-€&-at t h e ti m e of - h jrs-coHrege-ma 



his sex. 

4. Career choices tended to converge on the more popular fields among the 

general student body, particularly in the cases of engineering, education, 
law and business. 

TITLE: "The Younger Generation: 
AUTHOR: Anonymous 

PUBLISHED: Research Institute of America, September 25, 1967 
PROBLEM: The Research Institute of America (RI/.) interviewed college students 
on a variety of issues with some concern for identifying existing attitudes 
related to their interest in business careers, 

POPULATION: Students were randomly selected on twelve carefully selected 
campuses, geographically distributed throughout the United States. The total 
population was 5,000 students. 

METHODOLOGY: RIA staff members distributed a 4-page questionnaire to random 
samples of students in college recreation halls and cafeterias. In addition, 
intensive taped interviews were used to supplement the questionnaire data 
collected over a five month period. 

CONCLUSIONS: Generalizaticns regarding the students* attitudinal dispositions 
were included m the summary following analysis of percentile listings of stu- 
dent responses tc the questionnaire items. Among these more specific findings 
were the following (the number in parenthesis indicates the percent of students 
responding in the given marner): 

1) Education was seen as the most significant contributor to better life in 
America fer all (56%). 

2) Business and management were seen as offering the most premising oppor- 
tunities ior personal fulfillment ' (24%) . 

3) The development of personal skills in a chosen field was seen as the stu- 
dents* top priority in their next few years (51%), with the attempt for 
each fcr "finding and understanding" oneself as a signiflca .t second (28%). 

TITLE: "Tnat 'Generation Gap*" 
AUTHOR: Samuel Lubell 

PUBLISHED: The Public Interest , Vol. 13, Fall, 1968, pp. 52-60 
PROBLEM: Samuel Lubell and associates at the Opinion Reporting Workshop of 
Columbia's Graduate School of Jcurnaiism desired to "develop effective tech-- 
niques for measuring the differences between the generations as a pilot exper- 
iment in reporting the process of social change itself." 

POPULATION: 350 white and more than 100 Negro college students were interviewed 
at 28 campuses in 14 states. 

METHODOLOGY: The author and his associates completed the interviewing in May, 
1968. The interviews, lasting one hour or more, sampled attitudes toward a 
variety of subjects: upbringing; drug use; premarital sex; religious beliefs; 
draft; war and patriotism; career choices; and political and economic thinking. 
Since the major emphasis of the project was reporting change, the researchers 
designed the interviewing and analysis in such a way as to separate one 
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influence from another. The interviewers attempted to compare the past and 
present by asking, for example, how they (the students) differed from their 
parents. Pattern of change currents were developed by noting the causes affect- 
ing change in one student as opposed to a student who has not changed. 
CONCLUSIONS: The author believes that the most critical factor contributing 
to a "generation gap" is that the career objectives of youth are not in accord 
with .the opportunities open to them. Five conclusions from the study are: 

1. Only one out of ten showed drastic changed from their parents; 

2. A th ird showed no im portant ddLfferences from t heir parents , an d ano ther 
third showed only moderate differences; " 

3. Three-fourths of the students would vote for parents* political party; 
and 

4. There are marked differences in personal living (i.e. drug use and sexual 
relations) between the generations, but more than half the students would 
give their children the same upbringiag as they received. 

TITLE: "Class, Character and Career Determinants of Occupational Choice in 
College Students" 

AUTHORS: Joseph Katz, Ph.D.; Harold A. Kom, Ph.D.; Carole A. Leland, Ph.D.; 
Max M. Levin, Ph.D. with the assistance of Ronald L. Starr, B.A. 
PUBLISHED: Institute for the Study of Human Problems, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, 1968 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the. research was to investigate the nature and deter- 
minants of the occupational decision process in college students. 
POPULATION: Two student populations were studied by drawing samples from each 
of the four undergraduate classes at. Stanford University and from the two 
classes at San Jose City College, San Jose, California, a two year junior col- 
lege. 

METHODOLOGY: A 28 page questionnaire was developed aimed at obtaining informa- 
tion about occupational development and the occupational decision. Following 
extensive pretesting the questionnaire^was administered to random samples of 
each of the four classes at Stanford in the spring of 1966. The sample was 
selected from the student directory by using a table of random numbers. This 
was done for each sex separately. A total sample of 686 Stanford students was 
obtained in this manner. The San Jose sample was selected in;.a different manner 
due to difficulties encomitered in dealing with a nonresidential college. The 
questionnaire was administered to a class in introductory psychology during 
regular class time. A cross-section of San Jose students weie enrolled in the 
course. 448 responses were thus obtained. Interviews were conducted with 
samples of Stanford and San Jose students to whom the questionnaire had been 

^adminrster ed^^ — ^In~-addi'ti"onr-to^hB-qiiesti'onnaixe^ two-o thcrHLns truments-were- 

administered to the two samples. These v^re the California Psychological 
Inve ory .(CPI) and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIb). In order to. 
investigate changes over time in the occupational decision process, two brief 
questionnaires were sent to all Stanford graduates of 1965. One was sent out 
early in 1966 and one in early 1967. 183 responded to the first questionnaire 
and 208 to the second. A questionnaire similar to that used for Stanford grad- 
uates was sent to those San Jose City College students to whom the original 
questionnaire had been administered in 1966. 448 of these responded. 
CONCLUSIONS; Some major ingredients in the occupational decision process of 
college students: 

1) Social class 

2) Cultural mores 

3) Parental identification and expectations 

4) Significant peers, including boyfriends and fiancees 

5) The college experience 
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a) directly through occupational experiences and 

b) indirectly through experiences" that helped to develop and stabilise 
the selt-concept . 

6) Occupational opportunities, i.e., the direction given by the person's 
perceptions of what occupations are available to him or her. 
The investigators also cite the following findings: 

1) The surveyed students place a preponderant importance on their future 
families. Only family life was so heavily endorsed over and above occu- 

„ _„ - pation.- -85%-of-the--Stanf-ord-women'-and- 68% of Stanford men said their 

future occupation is less important to rhem than their family life, 57% 
of the San Jose women and 43% of the men also ranked occupation below 
family . 

2) A tendency for men to become more committed to their occupational choice 
during college was noted. However, more than half of the Stanford male 
and female seniors indicate they would prefer to be nonconmiitted to a 
career, so as to be free to change. Only 25% of the junior college 
women and 45% cf these men so indicated. Women in particular continue 
to be indecisive as to occupation after college graduation. 

This study contributes much to body of knowledge concerned with occupation and 
career choice. The chapter entitled "Career and Automony in College Women: 
by Joseph Katz is of particular interest, as is the review cE the literature 
by Carole A. Leland. The report includes many tables and the appendix has 
copies of the four questionnaires together with percentage responses. 

TITLE: "Educational Goals of Black and White Youth in Segregated and Inter- 
Racial Schools" 

AUTHORS: David Gottlieb and Anre L. Heinsohn 

PUBLISHED: Final Report, Octobei 1971, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Office cf Education 

PROBLEM: The study was undertaken order to learn more about the educational 
goals of black and white youth in racially segretated and inter-racial high 
schools, 

POPULATION: 18,612 high schocl seniors from 55 urb^^n high schools participated 
in the study. The Standard Mer Dpolitan Statistical Areas in the United States 
was the primary sampling unit. The S.M.S.A. was used because these areas are 
those in which mere and more blacks have come to reside during the last decade. 
It was also based on the recognition of the trend toward urbanization in 
American society. Three maip populations were studies in this research: 1) 
black high school seniors from high schools with an all black student population; 
2) black and white high school seniors from high,sch_QQls with black and white 
student populations; 3) white high school ^eniors from high schools with an 
all white student population, 

METHODOLOGY: The 18,612 high school seniors filled out a pencil and paper 
questionnaire m their cwn schools. These students represented the entire 
June 1965 ^"^duating class in each of the 55 schools with the exception of 
respondents who were absent the day the questionnaire was administered. The 
questionnaire was pre-tested with black and white high school seniors from 
different high schools. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

1. Most students, if they could do as they desired, would prefer to attend 
and complete college. White students in ail white schools express a pre- 
ference for college graauation more frequently than any other group of 
students. TIUs preference is cited least frequently by white students attend- 
ing schools that were predominately black. In general males are more likely 
than females tc express a preference for college graduation. 
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2. The occupational aspirations of the sample are quite high with the majority 
citing a preference for porfessional or technical careers. In general occu- 
pational aspirations tend to be lower for females (as compared with males) , 
but black females express a preference for higher skill occupations than do 
white females. The data show lictle in the way of altruism and idealism 

with respect to important characteristics of work. Most stress the importance 
of job security and rapid proiaotion. 

3. With respect to the potential referents of students who seek assistance 
j^_,.:gegaT-<i-to-4:helr--educational and occupational ^plans., females see-JtJi.eir..„ , 

parents, teachers-counselors and friends as being willing and able to assist 
them in career decisions more so th^'^ do males, and actually take advantage 
of the available assistance more than do males. Black students seek more 
frequent interaction with both black and white teachers (concerning occu- 
pational and educational plans) than do white students. 
The study report includes tables showing response percentages to specific 

questionnaire items. A copy of the questionnaire appears in the appendix of the 

report . 

TITLE: "College Freshmen View Their Parents" 
AUTHORS: Sandra D. Sandell and Jack E. Rossman 

PUBLISHED: The Personnel and Guidance Journal , Vol. 49, No. 10, June, 1971, 
pp. 821-826 

PROBLEM: The authors wished to explore the freshmen students' relationship with 
their parents and to determine if this relationship had changed during the stu- 
dents' first year in college. 

POPULATION: A random sample consisting of 55 freshmen students (29 males and 62 
females) entering Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.) in the fall of 1968 were 
interviewed for the study. 

METHODOLOGY: In October and November, 1968, the authors conducted 59 structured 
interviews which provided demographic information while focusing on personal 
information concerning the students' relationship with their parents. 55 of the 
59 original sample were re-interviewed in the spring of 1969. The authors were 
interested in the content and comparison of data from the two separate interviews. 
CONCLUSIONS: The following conclusions were drawn from the data: 

1) Generally, students described their parents fa orably and showed more 
objectivity and sensitivity to their parents after having been away 
from home 4 to. 5 months. 

2) About half of the students claimed that they discussed important prob- 
lems or interests with their parents, with the major areas of conflict 
identified as re ligion, politics, and sex. 

3) ^tothers were perceived as- more sympathetic and were more often confided 

in than fathers who were described as "good providers, interested in 
children, but not demonstrative.'' 

4) 80% of the students claimed their beliefs, values, goals, and life styles 
were different from their pareats. They saw themselves as more liberal, 
less materialistic and as searching to establish their own value systems 
based on a more casual way of living. 

TITLE: "A Special Report on Youth" 
AUTHOR: Jerenty Main 

PUBLISHED. Fortune , Vol. 79, No. 7, June* 1969, pp. 73-74 

PROBLEM: This research sought to provide information from three sample subgroups 
for the purpose of comparing respective attitudes and values. 
POPULATION: The sample consisted of 723 college students and 6.17 non-students 
between the ages of 17 and 23, and about half of the college students' parents. 
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^^ETHODOLOGY : Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., supplemented the survey of youth atti- 
tudes which it had conducted '"for Fortune (January, 1969) with the interviewing 
reported in this article. In these interviews, subjects were asked questions to 
which they Gould respond on a Likert-type scale, or from a multiple choice offer- 
ing. 

CONCLUSIONS: Although Main reports findings over a wide spectrum of areas, 
including religion, patriotism, the parental gap, business, and others, of 
greatest concern in this annotated bibliography is his abbreviated review entitled 

-^Ytm th - Lo ok s- -at -the-Workin g W or l d."- Data from the college and non-eoil-ege-stib-^ 

jects were di^'ided on the basis of the subject's classification into one of five 
political categories: revoluntionary , radical dissidents, reformers, moderates, 
and conservatives. This attitudinal data covered these seven issues as they 
related to work: competition, hard work, conformity, power and authority, money, 
business reform and trade unions. The percentile degree of agreement of the sub- 
jects to basic propositions regarding these issues was reported with results 
showing dramatic differences be<-.ween college and non-college groups. 

TITLE: '^Profile of a Nonconformist Youth Culture: A Study of the Berkeley 
Non-Students" 

AUTHOR: William A. Watts and David Whittaker 

PUBLISHED: Sociology of Education , Vol. 41, No. 2, Spring, 1968, pp. 178-200 
PROBLEM: The authors desired to compare University of California, Berkeley, 
students to non-students in the vicinity on the following socio-psychological 
dimensions: socioeconomic background; family relationships; and social-political 
attitudes. 

POPULATION: The sample included 151 non-students living in close proximity to 
the Berkeley campus. The authors state that the sample is not representative 
of the total non-student population, but they believe that a broad range of the 
population has been realized due to the various recruiting techniques used. 
Fifty-six university students were selected on a random basis from the student 
directory. Eighteen of the 56 refused to participate, which yielded a response 
rate of 77%. 

METHODOLOGY: The researchers collected the data on the Berkeley non-sJLudents in, 
August, 1965; material on the Berkeley students was collected in September, 
1965. Both groups were tested under similar conditions, such as: rooms utilized; 
small groups of subjects tested at a given time; and identical testing materials. 
The authors designed a questionnaire in order to test respondents' backgrounds, 
family relationships, and social and political attitudes. Watts and Whittaker 
also utilized the following scales: Srole's Scale of Anomie; the Personal 
Integration Scale of the Omnibus Personality Inventory; and the Thorndike Vocab- 
ulary Test. Srole.'s Scale includes five true -false items that are used to 
measure ''self-to-other" attachments. The Personal Inte^,ration Scale involves 54 
true-false items measuring characteristics of anxious, disturbed, and socially- 
alienated persons. The Thorndike Test measured verbal • intelligence. 
CONCLUSIONS: The non-students were found to differ from their student counter- 
parts in a number of ways. The non-students were society and family alienated, 
and less interested in a career. The non-students were skeptical concerning 
political action for social change, yet they attend political rallies on a more 
frequent basis than the students. Both groups were comparabl'B in intellectual 
ability, but the non-students were dissatisfied with university education. 
Dropping out of school, for many of the non-students, represents only a temporary 
break in their schooling. - — 

TITLE: "Background of Political Activists" 
AUTHORS: David L. Westby and. Richard G. Braungart 
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PUBLISHED: Robert O'Brien, Clarence Schrag, Walter Martin, Readings in General 
Sociology , 4th Edition, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1969, pp. 270-272 
PROBLEM: The authors sought to show that the parental political party affiliation 
and socioeconomic status of politically active students affect their association 
with the "right" or "left." 

POPULATION: Those questioned were 29 students of SENSE (Students for Peace), 
representing the "left"; 19 students of YAF (Young Americans for Freedom), repre- 
senting the "right"; and 105 students in an introductory sociology class at a 

H La rg e ■■ p ufall^unl-versdtyHbivrthe--eas-t^er n '- U -. - S . 

METHODOLOGY: In the spring of 1965, a questionnaire was administered en masse to 
each of the above groups. The first consisted of items related to socioeconomic 
status and similar background variables with the second part composed of a 22-item 
Likert-type scale measuring their attitudes toward the war in Viet Nam. 
CONCLUSIONS: Keeping in mind the small sample size, the authors presented the 
following relationships: the families of SENSE members are predominately upper 
C^ass Democrats, whereas YAF members' families are mainly lower class Republicans. 
These student activists seem to represent ideological positions that are generally 
consistent with the political orientation of their families. The authors suggest 
that researchers of the student movement might profit from considering more 
closely the social class and political backgrounds of their subjects. 

TITLE: "Commitment and Conformity in the American College" 
AUTHORS: James W. Trent and Judith L. Craise 

PUBLISHED: Journal of Social Issues > Vol. 23, No. 3, 1967, pp. 34-51 
PROBLEM: This study was designed to investigate the degree to which the intense 
political activism on some campuses is pervasive and representative of college 
students in the United States. 

POPULATION: In 1959, nearly 10,000 high school graduates from 16 communities 
across California, the Midwest and Pennsylvania were given the research question- 
naire. Of these students, approximately 2,000 went on to complete college and 
the 1,385 of these who responded to the follow-up questionnaire constitute 'the * 
study population. 

METHODOLOGY: The research instrument was a questionnaire specifically designed 
for the study, but which also, incorporated scales from the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory. Administered on a pre and post-college basis, it inquired into the 
students^ vocational, social and personal values. 

CONCLUSIONS: Generally stated, the authors argue that the intensive student 
activism observed at the time of the study was not pervasive. Furthermore, it 
was observed that the majority of students, particularly those in the applied 
fields such as business, engineering and education, displayed a largely apathetic 
and practical orientation. 

TITLE: "Woman's Changing Occupational Role — A Research Paper" 
AUTHORS: Sarane S. Boocock, Marilyn E. Johnson, Matilda White Riley 
PUBLISHED: American Behavioral Scientis t > Vol. 6, May, 1963, pp. 33-37 
PROBLEM: The authors sought to investigate the possibility that the trend toward 
more women in the working force is a reflection of a shift in the attitudes of 
women to their traditional occupational role. 

POPULATION: In February and March, 1961, junior and senior girls in selected 
higher ability classes in seven schools in New Jersey, were asked to complete 
a questionnaire. The sample was concentrated among adolescent girls with 
potential for higher education. 

METHODOLOGY: The questions were designed to fit the thinking .of the adolescent 
on the basis of pireliminary interviewing. The questionnaire was concerned with 
factors such as the concept of a working mother, reasons for women working and 
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SkclSsioS.?^ education on the attitudes of working women. 

socialized Co a^ce^^^hrwo'rU^g ^".aTI^^he^no^S^ °" ""^"^ ^^^"^ 

Sr: 'D:;iv"n°l"^:t1:y'''^ ' Longitudinal Study of Able Young Women" 
PUBLISHED: i^onal_Me^JJ:_£choiarshl-p-€<>r-porationT-R^^ Vol. 5. 



No. 7, 1969 
PROBLEM 



CONCLUSIONS: Eighty-five percenr^Ln nf ! """-^er of 1.079. 

planned a non-domestic career Jlihiv ?^ respondents reported that they 

was the present r^llilir^Zs of h^N^sT :MliL\1st'''%SL''r°;' 
L"°^f1;r?iJe:r":rie1teJ '~ staLTo1"?L'^^;spL^1nt^?"A"::^Sn^^r " 

ssssroN- s;: st"jiti^.:Ls:-noo ^LryLf -^--1" 

in 45 schools represLtative of foo^-yL "n ;ersUi;es Sbe^^^^ "T" T."''^' 

S^?Ho1 .^"?h^ ^ 3":L1h1.J\L"'ef ^^ non-CathoUc ins'titulio":: ■ - . 

form was administe ed during a c assrcom ^^tM °' " questionnaire. The 

the lareer instiruMonr classroom setting in some schools. In many of 

re^nnJfnro ' questionnair was completed by mail. The 15 000 

respondents represent a seventy-two nercent n')'/\ ^ J-^^.uuu 

CONCLUSIONS: The authors conclude chat personal selectivity of a certain nnn,hpr 
of children Is mere important than college experience in Si ATn^nf^^ ? 

r^i^t'e^^iin's^Js:::? --'^r"?t - 

TITLE: College Wo men and Fertility Val ues 
AUTHORS : Charles Westof f and Raymond Potvin 

Pr?niff°' College Wome n and Fertility Values . Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey: ,1967 Chapters 3, 4, 6, 8 versicy fress, 
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PROBLEM: The authors wished to provide an answer to the question of whether edu- 
cation in American Catholic universities tends to strengthen attitudes favoring 
high fertility or whether women with high fertility orientations seek higher edu- 
cation, in Catholic schools* 

POPULATION: The population sampled consisted of freshmen and, senior women in 
45 universities. Of theseV 15 were nonsectarian, coeducational; 2 nonsectarian, 
women only; 3 Protestant, coeducational; 8 Catholic coeducational; ^nd 16 Catholic 
women only. Each school had at least 300 full time undergraduate women; twenty 
percent (20%) of the schools were under Roman Catholic control. After eliminating 
inelligible returns, the study dealt with about 15,000 questionnaires. 
CONCLUSIONS: The entire book records the conclusions of this study, but four 
chapters are especially relevant to our research. 

Chapter 3: Higher Education and Family Size Preference . From the sample, a total 
of 14 subgroups were classified on the basis of religion; type of college; and, 
among Catholics, type of secondary and elementary schools. The preference order 
for small families, from most desired to least desired, is: women with no reli- 
gious preference, Jewish and Protestant women in nonsectarian institutions and 
Protestants in Protestant and Catholic schools. Catholic women, with a Catholic 
education, desire the largest families. Generally, seniors desire fewer children 
than freshmen. There is some evidence that a reduction in the number of children 
desired can be associated with higher education, especially among Catholics. 
Chapter 4: Higher Education and Family Planning Intentions . Not only present 
family size, but also readiness and ability to practice some form of family limi- 
tation determines the number of children a woman will have. With higher education 
there was a slight increase in the proportion of Jewish, Mormon and Protestant 
women and women with no religious preference intending to plan their families. 
Catholic women, too, show an increased desire to space thair children, but to a 
much lesser degree. 

Chapter 6: Higher Education and Some Beliefs About Marriage, Family and Career . 
Ninety-six percent (96%) of the Jews, eighty-six percent (86%) of the Protestants, 
eighty-four percent (84%) of the Mormons and sixty-six percent (66%) of the 
Catholic women sampled disagreed with the notion that a married couple are obli- 
gated to have a large family. Ninety-nine percent (99%) plan to work after col- 
lege, but differences appear in the percentage who intend to work after marriage. 
The data suggest that the longer the exposure to education in religion-affiliated 
schools, the greater the commitment to family over career. 
Chapter 8: Social and Personal Characteristics and Fertility Values . The 
researchers found a positive correlation between a woman's family size prefer- 
ences and the size of the families from which her parents came. Other influenc- 
ing factors are number of siblings, nationality backgrounds and religiousness « 
Socioeconomic status, as determined by father's occupation and education of both 
parents , did not appear to be related to the family planning intentions or family 
size preference of the women sampled. 

TITLE: "Youth Looks at Politics, College Education, Jobs and Family" 
AUTHORS: R. D. Franklin and H, H. Remmers 

PUBLISHED: The Purdue Opinion Panel, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University, Vol. 19, No. 4, July, 1960 

PROBLEM: The researchers desired to determine the attitudes of high school stu- 
dents toward national affairs, college admissions, working women, teenage jobs 
and allowances, and the decision-making process concerning their life. 
POPULATION: Polls of the Purdue Opinion Panel were distributed by high srhool 
personnel all over the nation to 8,000 high school students. From the total 
sample, the researchers selected a sample of 2,000 pupils who were analyzed as 
being representative of the nation's high school students. Grade, sex, residence 
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and geographical region were utilized as stratifical characteristics* All 
other factors were completely randomized from the total sample. 
METHODOLOGY: During May, 1960, the high school students completed the anonymous 
poll on ballot cards. The first section of the poll questioned the subjects on 
such factors as: present school grade, individual's sex, home environment, and 
mother's education. Socioeconomic status was determined through utilization of 
the "house-home" scale. The second portion of the questionnaire, consisting of 
49 multiple choice questions, attempted to ascertain the attitudes of the stu- 
dents -on the above five topics. — 
CONCLUSIONS: A number of general conclusions may he drawn from the questions 
dealing with national affairs. The subjects favored Nixon over any of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for president m 1960. Forty-eight percent (48%) of the stu- 
dents indicated that the voting age should not be lowered to 18. Also, seventy- 
five percent (75%) of the sample believed that military training should be given 
to men. An overwhelming percentage of students agreed that colleges should 

expand, the federal government should build more colleges, and that public junior , 

colleges should be built so that more high school students wight attend college. 

Fifty-seven percent (57%) of the sample felt that it is desirable for married 

women to work only if they do not have small children. Forty-six percent (46%) 

receive an allowance in varying amounts; chores are performed by more than half 

of those who receive an allowance. Most decision situations, such as money 

spent, summer plans, future careers, and dating patterns, evoked the response 

of "I decide," m seventy percent (70%) to eighty percer^ (80%) of the cases • 

Over half of the students indicated that their parents decide arrival home time 

from social activities. 

TITLE: "Educational and Vocational Goals of Rural Youth in North Carolina" 
AUTHORS: Irwin V. Sperry and Vira R. Kivett 

PUBLISHED: Greensboro: North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Technical Bulletin #163, 1964. 

PROBLEM: The authors' wished to sample the attitudes of rural students toward 
education, their own educational and occupational plans, and their own voca- 
tional preferences. The students^ parents were questioned on the above atti- 
tudes, and they were asked to respond as they thought their children would. 
Therefore, the similarities and differences between the students^ and their 
parents^ attitudes could be deli*" sated. 

POPULAITON: The study ^s population, 281 students living at home with both 
parents, was determined by standards for the selection of the youth rather than 
their parents. The criteria involved a random sample chosen from: 1) rural 
areas; and 2) ninth and tenth grade students enrolled in schools- that (a) had 
Future Homemakers of America chapters, and (b) were outside the limits of cities 
with populations of 50,000 or mere. 

r-lETHODPLOGY : The educational altitudes of the students were determined through i 
the utilization of the Hiercnymcjus ^ scale. Attitudes Toward Education. The 
scale rates the subject *s attitudes toward the value of education. Educational 
and occupational plans were ascertained by means of a questionnaire developed by 
the Technical Committee of Regional Project S-48, Students checked items on the 
form which best described their future plans: length of schooling, college or 
non-college plans, degree of parental urging, degree of financial help — schooling, 
desired occupation, expected occupation, parents^ attitudes toward plans, parents' 
opinion of plans and degree of financial help— occupation. The vocational pref- 
erences of the students were measured by means of the Kuder Preference Record. 
Ten areas of preference that are determined include: outdoor, mechanical, compu- 
tational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service 
and clerical. The parents of the sample were visited by i qualified field worker 
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from the community who administered » Individually to each parent » a modified 
version of the above questionnaire. The parents completed the Hleronymous* scale 
and the Kuder Preference Record as they thought their children would. 
CONCLUSIONS: The subjects* vocational preferences were found to be similar to 
other age groups In different regions. The authors believe that occupational 
interests are dependent on the student's attitudes and opinions rather than geo- 
graphic location. The youth's educational and vocational plans appeared to be 
associated with their level of living: I.e., family life styles and socioeconomic 
level. Parental expectations for the students also were found to be related to 
the youth's future goals. No other variables studied shoved a significant relation- 
ship to the above goals. 

TITLE: "Youth's Attitudes Toward Industrial Relations" 
AUTHORS: R. D. Franklin, S. G. Grazlano, and H. H. Remmers 

PUBLISHED: The Purdue Opinion Panel, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University, Vol. 19, So. 3, June, 1960. 

PROBLEM: The researchers desired to measure the attitudes of high school stu- 
dents in such areas as union, business, and government control of industrial 
relations, and. the national employment picture the students will desire in the 
future. The study was also concerned with determining what values the high 
school student v±ll possess as he enters the future labor market. 
POPLTAXION: Polls of the Purdue Opinion Panel were distributed by high school 
personnal all over the nation to 8,000 high school students. From the total 
sample, the researchers selected a sample of 2,000 pupils who were analyzed as 
being representative of the nation's high school students. Grade, sex, residence 
and geographical region were utilized as stratification characteristics* All 
other factors were completely randomized from the total sample. 

METHODOLOGY: During April, 1960, the high school students completed the anonymous 
poll on ballot cards. The first section of the poll questioned the stibjects on 
such factors as: present school grade, lndivlcual*s sex, home environment, and 
mother's education* Socioeconomic status was determined through utilization of 
the '*house-home" scale. The remaining 73 questions on the poll were of the 
multiple choice type. The subjects were asked to select answers to questions con- 
cerning: occupational aspirations and expectations, knowledge of Industrial 
relations, business and union leaders, governn^nt 's role in industrial relations, 
labor and management practices, and the 1960 presidential election. . 
CONCLUSIONS : A large number of the subjects desire to be "professional special- 
ists" as fifty- two percent (52%) expect such a job and fifty-eight percent (58%) 
would like to aspim to a professional job. The students conveyed a general lack 
of knowledge couccimlng industrial relations. The conclusion, drawn by the. 
researchers, was that the teenager is "vulnerable to emotional appeals and social 
pressure (that) inculcate and change his attitudes in this area." Generally, the 
students responded in a more favorable light to statements about business leaders 
than to those on union leaders. When asked questions concerning distribution of 
power, the students indicated that bizsiness had the right amotmt of power, the 
government should be given more power, and the unions should have less power* 
With regard to presidential candidate choice for the 1960 election, the subjects 
selected Nixon over any Democratic candidate. Finally, the researchers caution 
chat "students in different grades respond differently to many of the items about 
industrial relations. This indicates that their attitudes about industrial 
relations are being formed and changed and stresses their need for more factual 
knowledge. • .so that this attitude formation might have a rational basis." 

TITLE: "Aspirations and Expectations: A Reexamination of the Basis For Social 
Class Differences in the Occupational Orientations of Male High School Students*" 
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AUTHORS: Francis Caro and Terence Pihlblad 

PUBLISHED: Sociology and Social Research ^ Vol. 49, No. 1, July, 1965, pp. 465-475 
PROBLEMS: The goal of this study was to examine possible sources of social class 
differences in the occupational orientations of male high school youth* 
POPULATIO'I: "Usable" structured questionnaires were obtained from 678 male high 
school students in Jackson County, Missouri. The criteria for "usability" were 
thac the student *s father's background characteristics of education and occupa- 
tion fit the author *s social class categorizations. 

METHODOLOGY: All male high school students in the designated county were given 
the structured questionnaire and then the selection criteria were applied. The 
three social class levels were defined as follows: 

Upper Class - Students whose fathers were in high prestige occupations and had 
at least completed high school. 

Middle Class - Students whose fathers had medium prestige occupations and who 
had completed at least grade school, but no more than two years of college. 
Lover Class - Students vhose fathers had low prestige jobs and who had not com- 
pleted high school ♦ 

CONCLUSIONS: The authors found that students from the upper social class aspired 
CO higher level occupations than those from lower social classes. In addition 
however, the authors found a relationship between a student's 'social class back- 
ground snd the size of the disparity between his occupational aspirations and 
expectations. The observed aspiration-e3q)ectation disparity for lower class 
boys was .69 compared to .30 for middle class and .21 for upper class males. 
Finally, academic ability was seen as an important factor by the students in that 
it was seen as affecting their access to high prestige occupations. 

TITLE: "Some Family Determinants of Ambition" 
AUTHOR: Ralph H. Turner 

PUBLISHED: Sociology and Social Research , Vol. 46, 1962, pp. 397-411 
PROBLEM: The author sought to investigate the relationship between family deter- 
minants and the ambitions of high school seniors with respect to education and 
material expectations. 

POPULATION: The respondents iti this study were 1,057 male and 1,118 female native 
white "anglo" seniors from socioeconomically representative Los Angeles metro- 
politan area high schools. 

>ETHODOLOGY: The research instrument was a questionnaire largely developed by 
the researcher and administered by him and associates in required high school 
classes* A composite index of ambition level was computed by assigning arbitrary 
weights to the individual ambition items. The second index used in the data 
analysis was one which sought to measure the extent to which displayed ambition 
was materialistically or educationally oriented. 

CONCLUSIONS: Among the author's major findings were the following: 

1. A student's educationally directed ambition was likely to be high when 
his family brecdwinner 's education was high relative to his occupation, 
and when the education or the mother exceeded that of the father. 

2. Consistent, but not statistically significant, support was found for the 
hypothesis that the coa^lete family with the father as breadwinner would 
produce the highest ambition. This relationship received its support in 
higer socioeconomic areas. 

3. When family size was held constant, sibling positon and sex of siblings 
appeared to have no relationship to the student's ambition level. 

TITLE: "Class and Family Influences on Student Aspirations" 

AUTHOR: William S. Bennett, Jr. and Noel P. Gist 

PUBLISHED: Social Forces , Vol. 43, December, 1964, pp. 167-173 
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PROBLEM: The authors wish to examine youth in reference to: attitudes toward 
occupation and education with regard to social class; future aspirations as 
opposed to actual occupational plans; and parental influence toward occupation 
and education among the different social classes. 

POPULATION: The tested sample included 202 Negro males, 210 Negro females, 250 
white males, and 211 white females enrolled in grades nine and twelve of four 
large Kansas City, Missouri high schools. The sample included most of the stu- 
dents in the two grades and is fairly representative of Kansas City high school 
students. Neither the wealthiest nor the most impoverished schools were repre- 
sented. 

METHODOLOGY: In one fifty minute class period, during the 1960-61 school year 
the researchers distributed a questionnaire to the students. In the first part 
of the questionnaire, the researchers were attempting to determine a set of 21 
independent variables; only two were used in this study (race and father's occu- 
pation). The second part of the questionnaire generally utilized open-ended 
questions and sought to determine the student's educational aspirations, occu- 
pational aspirations as opposed to actual plans, plus degree and type of influence 
received from the father, the mother, and any other non-family member. The North- 
Hatt Occupational Prestige Scale was employed to determine occupational class- 
ification. 

CONCLUSIONS: The findings indicate that career aspirations and -xctual career plans 
showed little variation among the social classes; however, occupational plans did 
vary significantly. Regardless of race, the maternal influence appeared more 
forceful and convincing at the lower social class level. 

TITLE: "Anomia, Aspirations, and Status" 
AUTHOR: Lewis Rhodes 

PUBLISHED: Social Forces . Vol. 42, May, 1964, pp. 434-440 

PROBLEM: The author desires to ascertain to what extent anomia varies in relation 
to aspiration (life goals) and socioeconomic status. 

POPULATION: Those sampled included 960 white male and female high school seniors 
enrolled in a number of Tennessee high schools; 755: of the seniors enrolled in 
tnree public schools and one parochial school in a small Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area and 80% of the seniors enrolled in one town public school and 
three county public schools were represented in the research. 

^ETH0DOL0GY: The author utilized a questionnaire which was administered en masse 
throughout each school during a classroom situation. Rhodes' questionnaire 
incorporated the S-role Anomie Scale, a number of attitudinal measurements, and 
background questions. The chi-square test was used to determine the zero-order 
relationships between all variables. The researchers placed the subjects into 
homogeneous subgroups (sex, occupational aspirations, rural-urban school, and 
occu;iational level of subject's family) and performed multivariate analysis in 
orde? to develop the ifelationship between anomia and occupational aspiration. 
CONCLUSIONS: Findings indicate that levels of anomia are more dependent on occu- 
pational aspirations than on actual socioeconomic status. The author concludes 
that anomia is maximized where distance between aspirations and life chances 
for success is maximized ~ in both directions (i.e., anomia is also high where 
status, hence life chance for success, is high and aspiration is low)-." 

TITLE: "Accuracy of Occupational Stereotypes of Grade-Twelve Boys" 
AUTHOR: Raymond Banducci 

p^^5^4^39 -^"""^^^ °^ Counseling Psychology . Vol. 17, No. 6, November, 1970, 

PROBLEM: The author wished to discover if individuals who differ in socio- 
economic level, academic development, crystallization of plans, vocational 
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interests, and range of personal experiences also differ in their ability to 
determine accurate stereotypes of occupations. 

POPULATION: Those sampled were a group of 679 Dvrelf th-grade boys enrolled in 
three public high schools in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The students represented a 
wide range of socioeconomic levels* 

MEXHODOLOGY: The author administered the following tests during the students' 
physical education classes: The Worker Traits Inventory and a Personal Data 
Sheet (developed by the investigator) ; the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(Holland, 1965); and the Range of Experience Inventory (Abe, Holland, Lutz, and 
Richards, 1965). Ratings of academic development were obtained through the 
twelfth-grade composite standard scores of the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment. The authors used the Hieronymus Scale Values (Hieronymus, 1948) and the 
North and Hatt National Opinion Research Center Occupational Prestige Scale 
(Bendix and Lipset, 1966) to rate the socioeconomic status of the students* 
fathers. Thus the above five categories were examined by these various tests. 
The Workers Traits Inventory asked the students to rate 12 occupations to deter- 
mine the worker trait requirements needed for successful job performance. Stu- 
dent ratings were compared w^rli job qualification ratings in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, and discrepancy (accuracy) scores were realized. 
CONCLUSIONS: Among the author's findings were that students with high academic 
development perceived high level jobs more accurately ; -low level jobs x^ere per- 
ceived more accurately by low academic development and low socioeconomic status 
students. Accurate stereotypes of occupations were also perceived by students 
with definite vocational plans and those of the dominant vocational interest 
category on Holland's Vocational Preference Inventory. 

TITLE: "Vocational Plans and Preferences of Adolescents" 
AUTHORS: A. C. Erlick and A. R, Starry 

PUBLISHED: Report of Poll No. 94 of the Purdue Opinion Panel, May, 1972 
PROBLEM: High schools participating in the Purdue Opinion have expressed. a need 
for a frame of reference for vocational decision-making by their students. The 
survey reported here sought to provide an instrument in which high school students 
could describe themselves with respect to what they know and so consider voca- 
tional options. Study objectives are: 1) to determine educational and occupa^ 
tional aspirations of high school students and 2) to develop a relationship 
between school experience and expectations of varying work and educational con- 
texts. Data used in comparisons includes; sex, school grade, level of parents' 
education, region or county. 

POPULATION: More than 16,000 students in grades 10, 11 and 12 attending public 
and private high schools in the United States responded to the poll. A sample of 
2,000 was drawn and stratified to match the 1970 census distribution according to 
age, grade, resicier.ce (rural-urban) and geographical regions. 

METHODOLOGY: Poll No. 94 was conducted in December, 1971. The respondents re- 
corded their replies to the poll questions on special ballot cards. The poll was 
conducted in the respondents own school. The ballot cards were then processed 
at Purdue University. 
CONCLUSIONS : 

1. High school students who exhibit the most concern about vocational 
decision-making are those who have higher than average grades, effective 
work habits, ability in science and human relationships - perhaps because 
they have a larger pool of alternatives from which to choose. 

2. Those students who display uncertainty about their future plans along 
with little concern about vocational choices are those with average or 
lower grades; apparently because they have few alternatives* 

3. High school students, given the opportunity, are able to assesc their 
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present status and relate this to educational needs in selecting job 
families . 

4. High school students do not like to relate their school work liabilities 
to out of school work experiences. 
The report includes references and tables ^ho^' .ng poll questions and percentage 
responses. 

TITLE: "High School Students; Preferences for Careers and Organizational 
Environments" 

AUTHORS: T. R. Leidy, A. R. Starry, D. N. Braunstein and G. H. Haines 
PUBLISHED: Report of Poll No. 82 (first part) of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
January, 1968. 

PROBLEM: Poll 82 of the Purdue Public Opinion Panel is a study of the attitudes 
of high school students tovrard various careers and organizational environments. 
The investigators sought data to determine if high school students are becoming 
disenchanted with careers in business and industry. 

POPULATION: Close to 8,000 high school pupils from all sections of the United 
States responded to this poll. A sample of 2,000 pupils was drawn, so that data 
analysis could be done on a group as nearly representative of the nation's high 
school students as possible. The sample was stratified according to grade, sex, 
residence and geographical region. It was then randomized from the total returns 
with respect to all other characteristics. 

METHODOLOGY: The study utilized two forms of a questionnaire. Approximately 
8,000 students completed each of the two instruments. The questionnaires were 
administered in the students* own school. Responses were recorded on special 
ballot cards which were then processed at Purdue University. 
CONCLUSIONS : 

1. High school students are most likley to choose security, and the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish something worthwhile as desirable job characteristics. 
Salary and opportunity for advancement are ranked second and third, 

2. High school student^ prefer business careers as often as they do other 
professions in comparison with occupations and organizations that were 
used in the questionnaire. 

3. Careers in business are identified closely with opportunities for advance- 
ment and high salaries when paired with other organizations and profes- 
sions* 

The appendix to the report contains both forms of the questionnaire together with 
percentage responses. 

TITLE; "Youth's Vocational Plans and Attitudes Toward School" 
AUTHORS: T, R. Leidy, A, R, Starry, H. H. Remmers, R. Karasick and B. Smart 
PUBLISHED: Report of Poll 78 (first part) of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
November, 1966 

PROBLEM: The study was concerned with the vocational plans of hij^h school 
students^ and the students ^ attitudes toward school. 

POPULATION: Close to 17 ,000 high school pupils from all parts of the United 
States replied to this poll. 2,000 pupils were drawn as a sample, such that the 
analysis of the results could be made on a group as nearly representative of the 
nation* s high school pupils as possible. The sample was then stratified accord- 
ing to grade, sex, residence and geographical region. 

METHODOLOGY: Poll No. 78 was conducted in November, 1966. The respondents re- 
corded their replies to the poll questions on special ballot cards. The poll was 
conducted in the respondents* own school. The ballot cards were then processed 
at Purdue University. 
CONCLUSIONS: 
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1'. The number of students planning to attend college has been increasing 
steadily since 1946, while the number planning to work immediately 
following high school has decreased at about the same rate. 

2. High school students in general appear satisfied with their school 
curricula. They also express the opinion that the schools prepare both 
the student pursuing the academic program and the student in the business- 
vocational curricula equally well. 

3. High school students indicated their schools have provided them with a 
degree of vocational assistance and counseling. Most students however, 
do not know as much about jobs as they would like to know, and indicate 
.the schools should supply more with respect to occupational information 
.through courses, work experience or counseling* 

4. The occupational plans and expected salaries of the polled students are 
closely related to their personal and family background, their school 
performance and post-high school plans. Students planning on professional 
managerical careers anticipated the highest income. 

The report includes an appendix containing the poll questions and percentage 
responses, 

TITLE: "Parental Influence, Anticipatory Socialization, and Social Mobility" 
AUTHOR: Richard L. Simpson 

^gUBLISHED: American Sociological Review , Vol., 27, August, 1962, pp. 517-522 
PROBLEM: The author wished to test the effects that peer group and parental 
influences have on the career aspirations of high school boys. 

POPULATION: Questionnaires were administered to 917 boys enrolled in two southern, 
white high schools. One school was located in a dity of 25,000 population and 
provided 333 subjects; the other school provided 584 respondents from a city of 
60,000 population. The population was reduced from 917 to 743 due to non-responses 
and unclassifiable responses. 

METHODOLOGY: In 1960, the author distributed a questionnaire to 917 high school 
boys during their home room period. Ninety percent (90%) of all the boys in the 
two schools completed the form during the given period. Open-ended questions 
provided data on parental occupation, occupational aspiration of self, parental 
influence, and peer group influence. The boys were categorized according to 
parental occupation and occupational aspiration of self as follows: ambitious 
middle-class; unambitious middle-class; mobile working-class; and non-mobile 
working class. Questions pertaining to amount of parental advice on occupational 
choice were taj>ulated according to the four categories. Likewise, questions 
asking the kind of parental occupation of the three best friends of the boys 
were categorized into the above four types. 

CONCLUSIONS: The author concludes that when parental and peer group influences 
are examined simultaneously, each variable effects occupational aspirations when 
the other is held constant. Among high aspiring boys, whether middle or working 
class, parental influence was more prevalent than among low-aspirers. Mobile 
working-class boys were found t. > have more middle-class friends and attend more 
extracurricular clubs than non-mobile working-class and unambitious middle-class 
boys. 

TITLE: "Social Origins, Occupational Goals, and Southern Youth" 
AUTHORS: J. Steven Picow and Arthur G. Cosby 

PUBLISHED: Youth & Society , Vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1971, pp. 307-322 
PROBLEM: The primary objective of this study was an analysis of the effects of 
various external social conditions on the occupational aspirations of southern 
youth . 

POPULATION: Group- administered interviews, in the form of standarized 
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questionnaires, were obtained in 1966-1967, from high schiool sophomore students 
in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. Socioeconomic character- 
istics of counties in these states served as a basis for the selection of the 
8,802 respondents whose data were used in the sample. 

METHODOLOGY: Through items on the questionnaire, responses were elicited on five 
crucial variables: occupational aspirations, fathers' occupations, race, residence 
and family structure. Bivariate relationships, multivariate analysis and statis- 
tical tests of significance were the principle methods of data analysis. 
CONCLUSIONS: The authors' findings included the following" 

1. Higher level occupational goals of students were more likely to occur 
when the fathers had at least a high school diploma and/or held high 
level jobs . 

2. Urban students showed higher occupational aspirations than their small- 
town, rural— nonf arm and rural— farm counterparts. 

3. Only a slight tendency was shown overall for white students to have 
higher-level job goals than black respondents. 

4. Occupational goal formation did not appear to be influenced, negatively 
by nonintact family systems. 

TITLE: "Peers: Three Distinct Groups" 
AUTHOR: Hershel D. Thornburg 

PUBLISHED: Adolescence, Vol. 6, No. 2X, 1971, pp. 59-76. 

PROBLEM: The author identifies three youth groups: high school, non-college 
and college youth. These distinct groups have varying attitudes and value 
references. 

POPULATION: In this article, the author reproduced parts of a survey undertaken 
by C.B.S. News in April, 1969. The sample consisted of 2,881 non-college youth, 
723 college youth, 310 non-college youth parents and 362 college youth parents. 
METHODOLOGY: The statements and responses reproduced in this article focused 
on traditional value statements, restraints imposed by society and attitudes 
toward society's institutions. The percentages agreeing with a given statement 
are reported in the article. 

CONCLUSIONS: Through his interpretation of the data gathered by this survey, 
Thornburg concludes that non-college youth are more conservative, more prone to 
traditional values, more religious, more work-oriented, more money-oriented, less 
activism-oriented and more accepting of the draft and the war in Viet Nam than 
college youth. Also stated in the article are R. W. Carry's five emerging trends 
in attitude and thought about rules, education and youth and other studies con- 
cerning youth. 

TITLE: "Youth's Attitude Toward School, Teen-Age Employment Problems and 
Womeo Working 

AUTHORS: H. H. Remmers, T. R. Leidy, J. Weisbrodt and A. R. Starry 
PUBLISHED; Report of Poll No. 73 of the Purdue Opinion Panel, January, 1965 
PROBLEM: The Purdue Opinion Panel wished to sample the attitudes of youth con- 
cerning: the effectiveness of high school in preparing them to face life prob- 
lems; women working; and the dilemna of teen-age employment. 
POPULATION: The data gathered from this study is based on responses of 2,000 
questionnaires drawn from a total return of 14,000 public high school students. 
The sample was proportionately representative of the national population of 
several groupings. These include: sex; grade in school; region of the country; 
and urban or rural residence. 

METHODOLOGY: The multiple-choice questionnaire was completed anonymously by 
the sample* Questions covered topics such as: feelings toward school and the 
courses offered; plans following high school graduation; knowledge of jobs within 
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the community; and the role of a women in the work world. 

CONCLUSIONS: The researchers concluded from the data that students want to know 
more about planning their education and choosing a job. Seventy-two percent 
(72%) of the sample like school most of the time, and girls like school more than 
boys do. The majority of those stating that they did like school have plans for 
some kind of post high school training. Seventy-six percent (76%) of the sample 
expressed the opinion that their high school courses are helping them to prepare 
for future living. Responding to the scarcity of available jobs, students feel 
that government or the community should be responsible for unemployed teen-agers. 
Suggestions to reduce unemployment included: a domestic job corps; raising the 
permitted age to leave school from 16 to 18; and the military draft. Forty-six 
percent (46%) of the boys sampled tended to agree that a married woman should 
not have a job outside of the home; while sixty percent (60%) of the girls sampled 
tended to disagree with this statement. 
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Center for Youth Studies and Social Policy 
College of Human Development 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
March 15, 1972 



Dear Student: 

You are one of 2,000 graduating seniors from five different schools in 
Pennsylvania who has been chosen to participate in this study. 

The study is being conducted by social scientists at Pennsylvania State 
University. The research is designed to yield important information on atti- 
tudes toward work, career intentions, future plans, and how these are related 
to your college experiences. 

The questionnaire requires about 45 minutes to fill out. Each respondent 
who completes the questionnaire will receive $5.00. Please answer the questions 
as frankly and accura^ly'as you can. This is not a test . Your answers will 
be absolutely confidential, and no individual student's answers will be revealed 
in the report which will be based on statistical tabulations. 

On the final page of the questionnaire we ask your name and current address. 
This information is needed in order to send you your $5.00 payment for partici- 
pating in the study. We also ask for your most likely address one year from 
now and the name and address of someone who will know where you are or could for- 
ward a letter to you. This information is needed in order to send you a summary 
copy of the study relsultsT ' Tn addition, there is a strong possibility of a 
follow-up study; hence, it would be important for us to have some means of 
reaching you. 

Almost all of the questions can be answered by drawing a circle around one 
or more numbers in the right hand margins of the qeustionnaire. Thus: 

I am now (Circle one.) 

A student in high school.. 1 

A student in college ^ 

A student in graduate 

or professional school.. 3 

When questions are to be answered in a format different from that shown 
above, specific instructions will be provided.' 

Note: After each question there are instructions in parentheses. Follow 
these instructions closely as they are very important for data processing. 

A. If it says "(Circle one.)," draw a circle around only the one number 
which best describes your answer, even though one or more other alter- 
natives might be relevant. 

B. If it says "(Circle one in each column.)" or "(Circle one in each row.)," 
please look to see that you have circled one and only one number in 

each of the appropriate rows or columns. 

C. If it says "(Circle as many as apply.)'' circle as many or as few numbers 
in the columns or rows as you think are relevant. 

Thank you very much for your help. 

David Gottlieb 

• ^ ' Study Director 
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Personal Characteristics 

1. Your age on your last birthday: (Circle one.) 

19 or younger oi 

20 02 

21 03 

22 OA 

23 05 

2^ 06 

25 • 07 

26-30 08 

^ 31 or older 09 

^- (Circle one.) 

Male I 

Female 2 

3. Marital Status 

*single, don't expect to be married before Fall 1972... 1 

**single, expect to be married before Fall 1972 \.2 

**married, one or more children or expecting a child!!.* 3 
**married, no children ^[4 

*widowed , divorced , separated !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 5 

.*If "single > don't exp ect to be married before Fall 1972" o r "widowed 
divorced, separated " : go to Question 4 * 

**If "married" or "expecting to be married before Fall 1972": What will your 
spouse or future spouse most likely be doing next year? (Circle as many as apply) 

working full-time oi 

working part-time 02 

housewife, mother 03 

going to graduate school OA 

military service 05 

serving with Peace Corps, VISTA, etc.. 06 

travel qj 

no plans yet qS 

other (Circle & specify) 

...09 
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4* Your religion: 



(Circle one 
Column 1 



in each column. ) 
Column 2 





which you 
were reared 


religious 
preference 


Protestant (Circle & specify.) 

• • 


1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


3 


Other (Circle & specify*) 

• • 


4 


4 




5 


5 

— . — = 



5. How often do you attend religious services? (Circle one.) 

Regularly 1 

Occasionally 2 

Rarely 3 

Not at all... 4 



6. What is your race or ethnic background? (Circle one.) 

Black 1 

American Indian 2 

Mexican American/ Chicano 3 

Puerto Rican 4 

Oriental 5 

White 6 



Other (Circle & specify.) 

..7 



7. Specify your national or ethnic background in the space below. For 
example, "Italian American," "Polish American," "Russian American," 
"Irish American," etc. 

Specify : 



8. Your parents are: (Circle one.) 



Married 1 

Divorced 2 

Separated 3 

Mother deceased 4 

Father deceased 5 
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9, Please indicate your parents' (or step-parent's if parent is dead) 
highest educational attainment* 



- 


Column 1 


Column 2 




Your 


Your 




Father 


Mother 




1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


3 


vocational or technical school 








4 


4 




5 


5 




6 


6 


graduate or professional degree 








7 


7 




8 


8 



10. Which of the following categories best describes the usual occupation of 
your parents? (Circle one in the column for your father's occupation and 
one in the column for your mother's occupation.) 





Column 1 


Column 2 




Your 


Your 




Fattier 


Mother 




01 


01 




02 


02 




03 


03 


Sales (other than Sales Manager 






or Administrator) 


04 


04 


Clerical 


05 


05 


Skilled Worker or Serai-Skilled.. 


06 


06 




07 


07 




08 


08 




09 


09 
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11. Indicate the •approximate current Income category for your parents « Con- 
sider annual income from all sources before taxes. 

(Circle one.) 
Less than $5,000 per year.... 01 



$5,000 • $7,499 .02 

$7,500 - $9,999 03 

$10,000 - $14,999 04 

$15,000 - $19^999 05 

$20,000 - $24,999 06 

$25,000 - $29,999 07 

$30,000 - $40,000 08 

Over $40,000 09 

I have no idea 10 



12. Which of the following test describes the community which you think of 
as your home town during high school days and the type of community you 
would want ta live in after you complete your formal education? 

(Circle one in each column.) 





Column 1 


Column 2 






Where I wUl 




Hometown 


want to Live 


Farm or open country 


01 


01 




02 


02 


Suburb in. a metropolitan area of — 






more than 2 million population 


03 


03 


500,000 to 2 million 


04 


04 


100,000 to 499,999 


05 


05 




06 


06 


Central city in a metropolitan area or 
city of — 








07 


07 


500,000 to 2 million 


08 


08 


100,000 to 499,999 


09 


09 


50,000 to 99,999 


10 


10 


10,000 to 49,999 


11 


11 




12 


12 



ERIC 
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13. What is the major academic area in which you will be receiving your 
baccalaureate (B.A., B^S-) degree? (Circle one.) 

Business and administration 01 

Engineering 02 

Physical Sciences 03 

Education 04 

Health Professions 05 

Biological Sciences 06 

Agricultural & Related Fields... 07 

Psychology 08 

Social Sciences 09 

Humanities lo 

Other (Circle & Specify.) 

■ ^11 

14. How many years will have been required to complete your college degree? 
(Include the total time between when you first enrolled in college and 
when you will be receiving your college degree. Include also time enrolled 
in junior or community college; time you were out of college for any 
reason such as military service, illness, xwrk, etc.) 

(Circle one.) 
Less than three years 1 

Between three and four 2 

Four years 3 

Between four and five 4 

Five years 5 

Between five and six years 6 

More than six 7 

15. During your college years: 

(Circle as many as apply.) 
I have always been enrolled as a full-time student 1 

I have sometimes been enrolled as a full-time student and 

sometimes enrolled as a part-time student 2 

I have always been enrolled as a part-time student 3 

I have skipped entire terms (semesters) when I was not in school. 4 

I have skipped entire year(s) when I was not in school 5 
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16. What Is your overall college cumulative grade point average? 

(Circle one.) 



A 01 

A- 02 

B+ 03 

B 04 

B- 05 

C+ 06 

C 07 

C- 08 

D+ 09 

D or lower 10 



17. During your college years, have you at any time been a member of a 
sorority or fraternity? (Circle one.) 

*yes 1 

**no 2 

**If "no": Skip to Question 18 

*If "yes": How active have you been In your sorority or fraternity? 

(Circle onel) 

Very active 1 

Somewhat active.. .2 

Not at all active. 3 



13. Different students have different financial sources for covering the costs 
of their college education. Listed below are a number of such financial 
sources. Indicate both the source (s) from which you received financial 
aid in order to coiiq>lete college and the percentage of aid coming from 
each source. The total should be 100%. (For example, if half (50Z) of 
the costs were paid by your parents and half (50%) were paid from part- 
time jobs, you would write 50% on the row indicating Parents and 50% 



on the row indicating Part-time job.) 

FIMANCIAL SOURCE Per Cent 

Part-time or summer work % 

Savings froci full-time employment % 

Parental or family aid or gifts Z 

Parents* military service % 

Personal military service % 

Spouse *s employment % 

Scholarships and grants % 

NDEA loans, government & college loans % 

Other repayable loans % 

Other (Circle & specify.) 

. . . % 

TOTAL 100 % 
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19. Indicate which of the following best describes your post-graduation pJans 
for both the summer 1972 and fall 1972. 

(Circle as many as apply in each column .) 





v^uj.unui J. 


\fO J.Umn £• 




Summer 1972 
Plans 


Fail 1972 




01 


01 




02 


02 




03 


03 


join a group working to alleviate social 
problems (VISTA, Peace Corps, etc. ) . . . 


04 


04 




05 


05 




06 


06' 




07 


07 


full-time job in field I expect to 

pursue throughout my career 


08 


08 _ 


full-time job in field I do not expect 


09 


09 


part-time job in field I expect to 


■ 10 


10 


part-time job in field I do not expect 


11 


11 




12 


12 


Other (Circle & specify.) 


13 


13 



20. What full-time s^laxry would you expect to receive for your job once you 
complete your education? 

(Circle one in each column. ) 



Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 





First job 


Five 


Ten 




after completing 


Years 


Years 




education 


Later 


Later 




01 


01 


01 




02 


02 


02 


$5,000 - $7,999 


03 


03 


03 


$8,000 - $11,999, 


04 


04 


04 




05 


05 


05 




06 


06 


06 




07 


07 


07 




08 


08 


08 




09 


09 


09 


Do not expect to be working.. 


10 


10 


10 
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21. How would you describe the political attitudes of both yourself and your 
parents? (Circle one in each column .) 

Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 





Your own 


Your Father's 


Your Mother's 




Attitudes 


Attitudes 


Attitudes 


No one consistent political 








attitude. . . 


01 


01 


01 


Conservative 


02 


02 


02 


Moderate 


03 


03 


03 


Liberal 


04 


04 


04 


Radical Left 


05 


05 


05 


Radical Right 


06 


06 


06 


No political attitudes 


07 


07 


07 


I don't know 


08 


08 


08 


Other (Circle & specify) 






09 


09 


09 



. Which of the following best describes the marital arrangements which you 
expect to have in five years? (Circle one.) 



unmarried i 

*unmarried but living 

with someone 2 

*married with children. ... ,3 
*married without children. .4 



*If you have circled"unmarried but living with someone," "married with child- 
ren," or "married without children" and you expect to be working in five years : 
Which of the following best describes your attitude toward your spouse? 

(Circle one.) 

I would expect my spouse to be very involved with my work and to perhaps even 

share ray work responsibilities 1 

I would expect my spouse to have an interest in my work and to be aware* of 

my work's demands and responsibilities 2 

I would expect my spouse to have little involvement in or understanding of my 

work ; 3 

I would expect my spouse to be a part of my life which will be* entirely* * * 

removed and separated from my work..* 4 

*If you have circled "unmarried but living with someone," "married with child- 
ren," or "married without children" and you do not expect to be working in 
five years; Which of the following best describes your attitude toward your 
role in ypur spouse's work? (Circle one.) 

I would expect to be very involved in my spouse's work and perhaps even to 

share my spouse's work responsibility i 

I would expect to be interested in my spouse's work and to be aware of my* 

spouse's work demands and responsibilities 2 

I would expect to have little involvement or understanding of my spouse's 

work 3 

I would expect to be a part of my spouse's life which will be entirely**** 

removed and separated from my spouse's work 4 
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23. Are your post-graduation occupation plane the same now as they were when 



you first selected your college maior? , 

^ (Circle one.) 

YeSy exactly the same 1 

Yes , somewhat the same 2 

*No, not the same 3 

I had no plans 4 



*If "no>" your post-graduation occupation plans are not the same now : l^ich 
of the following best describes your reasons for the change? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 

I am no longer interested in pursuing the same career 1 

My financial circumstances have changed 2 

My family responsibilities have changed 3 

I have become more involved with changing our society 4 

I have become less involved with changing our society 5 

I have decided to go to graduate school 6 

I have decided not to go to graduate school 7 

Other (Circle & specify.) 8 



If you intend to enter graduate school in the Fall : SKIP TO QUESTION 29 



24. Which of the following best described your post-college graduation job 



situation? 

(Circle one. ) 

**I have seriously sought but been unable to obtain any job 1 

**I have seriously sought but have been unable to obtain a job which 

I was willing to accept < • ^..2 

*I have neither seriously sought nor obtained a post-graduation job., 3 

**I have obtained a post-graduaf.ion job with which I am very pleased.. 4 

**I have obtained a post-graduation job with which I am somewhat 

pleased 5 

**I have obtained a post-graduation job with which I am not 

particularly pleased 6 



* If "I neither seriously sought nor obtained a post-graduation job "; 

Do you anticipate problems in finding a job 

you would want? , . 

(Circle one.) 



Yes 1 

No 2 

I don^t know 3 
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**If you have sought or obtained a post-graduation job ; Which of the 
following methods have you used In seeking a job? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 



college placement office 01 

personal Inquiry 02 

public employment agency 

(State employment agency) 03 

private employinent agency 04 

friends 05 

relatives 06 

college faculty 07 

newspaper advertisements 08 

professional journals 09 

other (Circle & specify.) 

10 



25. If you were unable to obtain the type of job for which your college 

experience prepared you, how difficult do you feel It would be for you 
to obtain some other type of work? (Circle one.) 

Very difficult* 1 

Somewhat difficult 2 

Not difficult at all 3 



26. Suppose that you were unable to obtain a job immediately after college 
graduation, would you be: (Circle one.) 

Not as all concerned 1 

Somewhat concerned 2 

Very cuncerned 3 



27. If you couldnj t find a job in your field, which of the following would 
you do: (Circle one.) 

Continue to search for a job in your field 1 

Seek any sort of job at all to tide you over until the type of job 

you want appears 2 

Wait until you could get the job' you wanted In your field 3 

Select another field of interest even if it meant that you could 

not use the skills acquired through your education 4 

Go to graduate school 5 

Other (Circle & specify. ) 6 
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28. If you could not find employment immediately after college graduation, 
which of the following would be of greatest concern to you? (Circle 
three and indicate rank of importance in the space provided. For 
example, if you feel that "boredom" is most important to you, you would 
respond thus: 1 l=Most Important; 2=Second Most Important; 

3=Third Most Important.) 



Attitude of parents ^1 

Own feelings of adequacy 2 

Financial difficulties 3 

Boredom 4 

Attitude of girlfriend (boyfriend, 

spouse, etc.) 5 

Other (Circle & specify.) 

6 



29. How difficult do you think it will be for graduates of the following 
areas to find an acceptable starting job upon receiving their bacca- 
laureate (BA, BS) degree? For example: If you think it will be 
very difficult for Business and administration graduates to find 
acceptable starting jobs, you would circle 1 under very difficult . 

(Circle one in each row.) 



Very Somewhat Not at I don^t 

Difficult Difficult All Know 



Row 1: Business and administration. .. .1 2 3 4 

Row 2: Engineering 1 2 3 4 

Row 3: Physical Sciences 1 2 3 4 

Row 4: Education 1 2 3 4 

Row 5: Health Professions 1 2 3 4 

Row 6: Biological Sciences 1 2 3 4 

Row 7: Agriculture & Related Fields... 1'. 2 3 4 

Row 8: Psychology 1 2 3 4 

Row 9: Social Sciences 1 2 3 4 

Row 10: Humanities 1 2 3 4 

Row 11: Your own major 1 2 3 4 
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30. Which of the following best describes the problems which you encountered 
(or would expect to encounter) when seeking a job? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 



adequacy of my skill qualifications 01 

adequacy of my educational qualifications 02 

job discrimination (race) 03 

job discrimination (sex) 04 

the tight job market. 05 

finding a job with desirable characteristics 

(location, salary, etc.) 06 

don't know where to look 07 

not knowing what I want to do 08 

other (Circle & specify.) 

. J ^09 

None 10 



31. Did you have a job during any of the following periods? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 

before high school years 1 

during high school years 2 

during college (summers & holidays) 3 

during college (while classes were in 

session, during academic year) 4 

military service 5 

college years interrupted by period of 

full-time work 6 

none 7 



32. In the space below, briefly describe your preferred career choice. For 
example: History teacher, secondary; psychologist, clinical; doctor, 
pediatrics; lawyer, legal services; personnel director, industry. 
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33. Which of the following will be your most likely employer when you begin 
full-time work in your anticipated career field? (Circle one.) 



Private company with 100 or more employees 01 

Private company with fewer than 100 employees or 

professional partnership 02 

Family business 03 

Self-employed 04 

Research organization or institute 05 

College or university or junior college 06 

Elementary or secondary school or school system 07 

Other educational institutions (e.g., technical 

vocational school)." 08 

Federal government 09 

State or local government 10 

Hospital, church, clinic, welfare organization, etc 11 

Other (Circle & specify.) 12 



34. When you selected your college major, how aware were you of the job 
market for your chosen field? (Circle one.) 



Very aware - 1 

Not too aware 2 

Not at all aware 3 



35. Do you feel that the job market has changed in this field since you made 
ytpur career decision? (Circle one.) 

Yes, there are now fewer jobs available 1 

Yes, there are now more jobs available 2 

No, it has stayed apt>roximately the same 3 

I don^t know , ,4 



36. How influential were the following people in your decisions concerning 
,the selection of your college major? 

(Circle one for each row.) 





Very 
Influential 


Somewhat Not at All 
Influential Influential 








Row 2: Member of college 








Row 3: Assigned academic 








Row 4 : Person itr field 
















Row 6: Others (Circle 
& specify.) 
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37. How many tiines have you changed your major since entering college^ 

(Circle one.) 



38. 



once ; i 

twice 2 

three or more times 3 

have not changed 4 



arf/^^"'^''^" T "«king your decisions about your post- 

graduation career? (Circle one.) 



*Yes, 
No.. 



39.. 



*If "yes, assistance was required" : 
did you seek assistance? %^ 



From which of the following people 
(Circle as many as apply.) 

Parents 

Member of college faculty .2 

Assigned academic advisor ..3 

Person in field chosen ...4 

Friends ^ ^ ^5 

Others (Circle & specify.) 

^- 6 



At what point do you think college students should know the type of work 
they are going to be doing after college graduation? In column 1 indi^ 
cate the time when you think the decision should be made. In column 2 
indicate the time when you made your decision. 

(Circle one in each column .) 
Column 1 



Column 2 



By the time they first enter 

college. 

By the end of their first year. 
By the end of their second 

year ^ . 

By the end of their third year. 
By the end of their fourth 

year or when they graduate... 
By the time they select a 

major 

There is no time 



When the Decision 


When 


you Made 


Should be Made 


Your 


Decision 


1 




1 


2 




2 


3 




3 


4 




.4 


5 




5 


6 




6 


7 




7 
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Which of the following best describes your feelings about college 
graduates who postpone entering the job market for a year or two after 
graduation although they could work if they chose to do so? 

«. I , (Circle one.) 

iney re lazy and want to avoid adult responsibilities 1 

They're fortunate and I'd do the same if I could !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

They're fortun&te but I really wouldn't want to do it myself !!!!!!! 1 !! la 
They're making a jiistake by not entering the job market as soon 

as they can ^ 

I don't care much what anyone else does 5 

Other (Circle & specify.) g 



If you had free choice and enjoyed a complete absence of restraints 
(finances, family, etc.), what would you do for one year after college 
graduation? (Circle one.) 

travel 01 

go to graduate school ^.^ 02 

go to graduate school & work part-time 03 

join a group working to alleviate social 

problems— (VISTA, Peace Corps, etc.) 04 

find a job in my field 05 

find a job not in my field ]|o6 

devote the time to my own interests 07 

absolutely nothi^ng 08 

go into business for myself 09 

use the time to further my own knowledge 10 

I don't know n 

other (Circle St specify.) 

12 



Which of the following do you actually expect to do for at least one yea 
after college graduation? (Circle one.) 

travel 01 

go to graduate school , 02 

go to graduate school & work part-time 03 

join a group working to alleviate social 

problems~(VISTA, Peace Coips, etc.) 04 

find a job in my field 05 

find a job not in my field 06 

devote the time to my own interests 07 

absolutely nothing 08 

go into business for myself 09 

use the time to further my own knowledge 10 

I don't know [n 

other (Circle & specify.) 

— — ^. 12 
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43. Which of the following best describes what you see as the Ideal relation- 



ship between your work, your spouse, and your children? 

(Circle one.) 

I don^t expect i&y career work to Interfere with or Influence 
my relationship with my family or my home life 1 

I expect that it will be necessary for my family and my home life 
to be somewhat affected and to adapt to xny career needs 2 

I expect that it will be necessary for my family and home life to 
accept the fact that my career will keep me busy and perhaps 
away from home 3 

I do not expect to have a family 4 



44. When you compare the type of life style which you would like to achieve 
with that of your parents, which of the following would you prefer? 

A life style very similar to that of my parents 1 

A life style somewhat similar to that of my parents but 

without the need for so many material goods and possessions 2 

A life style somewhat similar to that of my parents but with more 
in the way of material goods and possessions..., ...3 

A life style quite unlike that of my parents 4 



45. How attainable do you feel your concept of the "good life" will be? 

(Circle one.) 

Easily attainable 1 

Attainable through hard work 2 

Very difficult to attain; only slight 

possibility of attaining it 3 

Impossible for me to attain. 4 
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. Different factors may prevent individuals from attaining their desired 
goals In life. Listed below are two sets of such factors which we 
have called "External Factors" and "Personal Factors." Indicate in 
each of the sets those factors which you think might affect the attain- 
ment of your life goals. (Circle as many as apply in each set.) 



SET 1 




SET 2 








PERSONAL Factors 
















Lack of training & education^ • , 


.02 






Lack of opportunity — not gettini?; 






the right breaks in life,. 


.03 






Lack of clear or positive aims. 


• 04 














Family restrictions 
























My goals are too high 








I don^t feel that anything will 








keep me from having the 








kind of life I want 





. Which of factors listed above ("External" and "Personal") do you 
feel wo. d be most likely to prevent you from having the type of life 
"^"'^^ (Circle one.) 

"External" i 

"Personal" 2 

Both "External" and "Personal". . .3 
Neither "External nor "Personal". 4 
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48. Which of the following comes closest to describing your life style pre- 
ference for the future? (Circle one.) 
I prefer to live a fairly private life. While I plan to have some close 
friends, I will not be actively involved in social and political concerns* 
I do not plan on being a joiner, nor do I expect to be active in many 
community activities. Most of my free time will be spent with my 
family ^ 

Although I intend to build much of my life around my family, I do plan 
on participating in some community activities involving political-social 
concerns. I will probably join several organizations and clubs. I plan 
on having more than a few friends and spending time with many different 
kinds of people. Generally, I plan on maintaining a fairly even balance 
between my private and public life 2 

Although my family will be an important part of issy life, I do plan on 
being a very active person in my community. I intend to be involved in 
a variety of social and political activities. I want very much to play 
a strong role in helping to eliminate the problems faced by our society. 
I will probably become involved in such efforts even though it may create 
some hardships for my family 3 

Because I plan on being actively involved in social and political con- 
cerns, I do not plan on having a family for at least five years. I 
want to be as mobile as possible and not have to worry about the 
responsibility of a family ^ 

I do not plan on being actively involved in matters of social and 
political concern. At the same time, I do not plan on having a family 
for at least five years. I want to be free to move around and to 
explore different alternatives 5 

Other (Circle & specify.) 6 



49. Which of the following do you feel are the most important factors in 
defining the life style which you would like to have in five years? 
(Circle three and indicate the order of importance in the indicated 
space. l=Most Important; 2=Second Most Important; 3=Third Most Important) 



good family relationships 01 

freedom to pursue your own interests.... 02 

favorable geographical location 03 

good friends » 04 

freedom from financial worry. 05 

a challenging job 06 

steady, secure employment 07 

opportunities for meaningful work 08 

access to art institutes; music, 

theatre, etc - 0 9 

Other (Circle & specify.) 

10 
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50. How do you think your parents feel abviut your career and work plans? 

(Circle one.) 

They are pleased with my plans 1 

They are neither pleased nor displeased; 
rather y they feel the decisions are up 

to me 2 

They are not pleased 3 

I have not discussed my p3.ans with them 4 



51. Generally 9 which of the following best describes how you .think your 
father felt about his work most of the time? (Circle one.) 



I think he was happy with his work all of the time 1 

I think he was happy with his work most of the time 2 

I think he was happy with his work some of the time 3 

I think he was unhappy with his work most of the time 4 

I think he was unhappy with his work all of the time 5 

I don*t know 6 



52. 



B. 



Please read the following descriptions and indicate which of the charac- 
teristics of each you moist like and least like. 

(Circle one in each column for each description.) 



You are a loner. While 
you may or may not enjoy 
the company of others, your 
primary interest is in re- 
maining flexible and mobile 
in your life style. Your 
work encourages » perhaps 
even requires, that you 
travel frequently and 
alone. You require a 
great deal of freedom in 
relationships, freedom to 
move. 



You, your family, and your 
friends have decided upon a 
communal life style. You 
all contribute to the co- 
hesiveness and self-suffi- 
ciency of the group. Your 
emphasis is not so much on 
the quantity of the things 
which you possess but rather 
upon the quality of the human 
relationships in your life. 



group cohesiveness 

self-sufficiency 

quality of human 
relationships 

de-emphaiss on 
quantity of 
possessions 



solitude 

mobility 

freedom in rela- 
tionships 

freedom to travel 

employment neces- 
sitating travel 



Column 1 


Column 2 


Most 


Least 


Like 


Like 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


Most 


Least 


Like 


Like 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 

1 
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C. Yours is an effort to lead 
a "comfortable" life. You 
would like the usual benefits 
of a happy family, a secure 
job, standardized work hours, 
etc. I^ile you would like 
the "good life" (car, home, 
vacations, etc.), you are 
not really concerned with 
amassing large amounts of 
goods or possessions. 



D. Yours is a life style which 
you perceive to be more 
flexible than that of the 
surrounding culture, but you 
still utilize parts of that 
culture for your own needs. 
You see yourself as having 
friend and family relation- 
ships wliich are more open 
and flexible than most; you 
seek employment which is less 
restrictive, with less 
emphasis on security and 
steadiness. You are a "part" 
of the system, but you have 
your own style 



You are vitally concerned 
with the social problems 
of this country. Not only 
have you committed yourself 
to finding solutions, but 
you expect your family 
life to reflect that con- 
cern. You have little 
interest in the more mat- 
erial aspects of living; 
rather, you are concerned 
with aiding fellow humans. 



happy family 

job security 

"the good life" 

possession of 
"enough" goods 



interaction with 
the larger culture 

semi-open and 
flexible family/ 
friend relation 
ships 

more flexible 
employment 

"fringe" of culture 



concern with 
social issues 

personal commit- 
ment to ideal 
or belief 

the helping role 

family commitment 

lack of interest 
in material gains 

concern with other 
people 



Most 


Least 


Like 


Like 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Most 


Least 


Like 


Like 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Most 


Least 


Like 


Like 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 
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F. You want to "marce it." You 
expect to acquire the 
material possessions which 
only large amounts of money 
can obtain. You are 
willing to work long and 
hard to achieve financial 
success. Your family re- 
flects both adjustment to 
and appreciation of your 
need to work and make money. 



emphasis on 
acquisition 

financial success 

need for hard work 

family adjustment 
to work needs 



Most 
Like 

1 

2 
3 



Least 
Like 

1 
2 
3 
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Which of the life styles described above do you think you would most like 

to live yourself? Which do you expect to live yourself? 

(Circle one In each column.) 





Column 1 


Column' 2 




Most Like 


Actually 




to 


Expect to 




Live 


Live 


A... 


1 


1 


B... 


2 


2 


C... 


3 


3 


D... 


4 


4 


E... 


5 


5 


F... 


6 


6 
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Which of the following do you feel are the most important aspects of a 
job. (Circle three and Indicate order for each column . l=Most Important; 
Z=Second Most Important; 3=Third Most Important.) 



Column 1 
For Your 



Column 2 
For Your- 



security 

potential for rapid advancement 

high salary 

opportunity to be Individualistic...., 

relevance to society 

freedom to work at own pace 

opportunity to work with hands 

friendly co-workers 

personal Interest In work 

opportunity to help. other people 

opportunity to be creative & original. 

solid physical labor ; 

opportunity to work outdoors 

stability of job 

social status 

other (Circle & specify.) 



Father 


self 


01 


01 


02 


02- 


03 


03 


04 


04 


05 


■ 05 


06 


06 


07 


07 


08 


08 


09 


09 


10 


10 


11 


11 


12 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


15 


15 


16 


16 
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55. Wliich of these characteristics would be of greatest concern to you in 
choosing a job? In column A, circle the numbers of tlie thre.e most 
important characteristics and indicate their order in tlie spaces bcs.ulo 



the numbers. 

In Column A 



l=Most Important 
2=Second Most Important 
3=Third Most Important 



In Column B 

l=Least Important 
2=Second Least Important 
3=Third Least Important 



Chance to learn new things 

Opportunities to be helpful to others or 

useful to society 

Avoiding a high pressure job which takes 

too much out of you 

Opportunity for advancement 

High prestige and social status... 

Chance to use my special abilities 

Freedom from supervision in my work 

Variety in work assignments 

Chance to engage in satisfying leisiiro 

act ivitios-Crocroational, cultural ,otc\ , 

Friendly and conf;oitial asriociatcs 

Working as a part of a toam , 

Mal'..nif>, a lot of money , 

Stable and secure future , 

Chance to exercise leadership , 

Chance to make a contribution to 

important decisions , 

MEN: SKIP TO QUESTION 56B 



Column A 


Column B 


Most 


Least 


Important 


Important 


Characteristics 


Characteristics 


01 


01- 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 


04 


05 


05 


06 


06 


07 


07 


08 


08 


09 


09 


.10 


10 


.11 


11 


12 


12 


"l.3 


13 


14 


14 


" 
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56^- For women only; Do you expect to continue working .after your marriage 
(should you decide to marry) —before the birth of your children (should 
you decide to have children)? (Circle one.) 



Yes, I want to i 

Only if my husband doesn't mind 2 

Only if I have to 3 

No 4 

I don't know 5 
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After the birth of your children? 



(Circle one.) 



Yes, I want to 1 

Only If my husband doesn't mind.... 2 

Only If I have to 3 

No 4 

I don' t know 5 



After your children have reached school age? (Circle one.) 

Yes, I want to 1 

Only If my husband doesn't mind.... 2 

Only if I have to 3 

No 4 

I don' t know 5 



After your children have grown and left home? (Circle one.) 

Yes, I want to 1 

Only If my husband doesn't mind 2 

Only if I have to 3 

No....- 4 

I don't know 5 



WOMEN: SKIP TO QUESTION 57 



56B. For men only ; Do you expect your wife to continue working after your 
marriage (should you decide to marry)~before the birth of your 
children (should you decide to have children)? (Circle one.) 



Yes, If she wants to 1 

Only If she has to 2 

No 3 

I don' t know 4 



After the birth of your children? (Circle one.) 

Yes, If she wants to 1 

Only If she has to 2 

No 3 

I don' t know 4 



i 
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After your children have reached school age? 



(Circle one.) 



Yes, if she wants to 1 

Only if she has to 2 

No 3 

I don' t know • .4 



After your children have grown and left home? (Circle one.) 



Yes, if she wants to 1 

Only if she has to 2 

No 3 

I don't know 4 



. Which of the following best describes your mother's work during most of 
the years in which you were growing up. (Circle one.) 

*housework j 

**part-time employment out of the home 2 

**full-time employment out of the home 3 

**employment within the home (salaried) 4 



a. *If "housework"; Which of the following best describes her reasons 
for never having outside employment? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 



The additional income was not needed 1 

My father did not want her to work 2 

She had no real job skills 3 

Children at home 4 

She never really wanted to 5 

Health 5 

I don^t know 7 



**If part-time emplo yment out of the home/' "full-time employment 
out of th e home," or "employment within the home" : Which of the 
reasons listed below best describes your mother's reasons for 
working? (Circle as many as apply.) 

Supplement father's income 1 

Support the family (no father) 2 

Help with college education of children... 3 

Maintain her professional career 4 

Full-time homemaking was not fulfilling 

for her 5 

I really don't know 6 
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58. Generally, which of the following best describes how you think your 
mother felt about her role? (Circle one.) 

I think she was pretty happy with her role most of the time 1 

I think she was happy with most aspects of her role but unhappy 

about other aspects 2 

I think she was happy about a few aspects of her role but 

unhappy about most aspects 3 

I think she was pretty unhappy with her role most of the time 4 

I don*t know 5 



59. When I think about work, I feel, 



60. How do you see yourself in the world of work? <Circle one in each row 
that best describes your opinion on each statement below.) 
SA=Strongly Agree 

MA=Mildly Agree SD=Strongly Disagree 



Row 1: 














Row 2: 


There is no place for the rebel in large organizations.l. 










Row 3: 














Row 4: 


I would not work for an organization that carried out 

policies I think are wrong 


.1. 


.2. 


.3. 


.4. 


.5 


Row 5: 


My private life will not be sacrificed to make monev.. 












Row 6: 


I assume I will have a good income. I'm more concerned 










Row 7: 


I'm worried that my iob will be boring and monotonous. 


.1. 


.2. 


.3. 


.4. 


.5 


Row 8: 


A iob is a way of icalcing a living, not a way of life.. 












Row 9: 


The kind of work I do matters more than whether I do 
it for government, business, a university, or an 












Row 10:My career will be the most important thine in mv life. 












Row 11 


:I have a pretty good idea of what I want to do with 
my life, but I'm not sure there is any way for me 












Row 12:Little useful guidance is provided for making career 












Row 13:lfost oeoole like to work 
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SA MA MD SD IM 













.5 




1 


9 




/, 




Row 16; Success in an occupation is mainly a matter of 


. .1. . 


9 




/, 


,5 


Rnw 17! he fpflll V Qucce^Qful In life^ von inuQt caire 










.5 


Rour 18 1 Tn me uhtV "fc! nothing mnfi* t"lian a ua.v nf walcliie 










.5 


Row 19: The most Important part of work to me is earning 










.5 


Row 20: Success in an occupation Is mainly a matter of 












Row 21: In our society, anyone who Is physically able and 
























Row 23: Success In an occupation Is mainly a matter of 














61* With which of the following statements do you agree or disagree? 
(l«Agree; 2eDlsagree) (Circle one in each rowO 








Agree 


Disagree 


In general 9 women and men have equal capabilities and. 


1 






2 




In general, women may be equal to men in some areas, but 
their thinking patterns are different from men, and they 


1 






2 




In general, women are more emotional than men, and this 
would interfere with their doing certain types of vjork***. 


1 






2 




In general, the physical characteristics of women make them 
unqualified for some types of work which are generally 






2 




Women are not really "equal" to men; rather, they are dif- 
ferent and should, therefore, have different kinds of jobs 


1 






2 






1 






2 




A. true woman is hap^piest at home with her children and 


1 






2 
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62 • How easily do you feel you could accept the following situations In a 
work setting? (Circle one in each row *) 

Accept Accept 

Easily Reluctantly Reject 

Row 1: Conforming in matters of clothing 

and pe r sonal grooming ♦ 1 2 3 

Row 2: Outward conformity for the sake of 

career advancement 1 2 3 

Row 3: The power and authority of the "boss" 

in a work (job) situation**, 1 2>> 3 

Row 4; Moving frequently as part of the job 1 2 3 



63. Which of the following do you feel are characteristic of yourself? 

(Circle one in each row *) 

MLM SLM SUM NLM 

MLM«Most Like Me o ptimistic 1* * . *2. > * .3* * * *4 

SLM=Somewhat Like Me 

SUM«Somewhat Unlike Me ^ ^ 

NLM=Not Like Me Insecure 1* * * *2> * . ♦3> * * *4 

confident 1* * * *2> , * *3> * * *4 

cautious 1*^**2«**>3****4 

thoughtful 1* * * *2. > ..3* * * *4 

alienated 1* * . *2. > . .3* * * *4 

very religious 1* * * *2> ♦ ♦ ^3* * * *4 

serious 1****2. ♦♦.3..***4 

aggressive 1. . . .2. . . .3. • • A 

intelligent 1* * * *2> > > >3* * * *4 

impulsive 1****2>*>>3****4 

logical ...3....U 

involved 1* * > *2> * * .3* * * *4 

hung-up 1****2*>««3****4 

uncommitted l*c**2«**«3****4 

loving 1** **2. **>3*>**4 

beautiful^ *. 1****2>***3****4 

a leader 1* ♦ ♦ *2> * * .3* ♦ * *4 

ambitious 1* > * *2> > * .3* * * *4 

hardworking 1*>**2>>*.3****4 

idealistic 1* > * *2> > * *3* * * *4 

pracLlcal 1****2>>*>3****4 
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MLM SLM SUM NLM 



MLM=Most Like Me 
SLM=Somewhat Like Me 
SUM^Somewhat Unlike Me 
NLM«Not Like Me 









































































an intellectual* 





























































6A. Do you feel apprehensive about your ability to deal with the complexities 
and problems of our society? (Circle one.) 

often 1 

sometimes 2 

seldom 3 

never 4 



65. What would you say the college experience has provided you with in terms 
of skills needed in your future job? (Circle as many as apply.) 



A vital, crucial part of my long-range training program 1 

The complete requirements for obtaining the type of job 

I would like to have 2 

Not much in the way of skills but exposure to ideas 3 

It has exposed me to professors and other students who 

have encouraged my interest in my career work 4 

Nothing at all 5 



66. When it comes to meeting the demands of everyday life and work situations: 



(Circle one.) 

I feel that I am as capable as most of my friends 1 

I feel that I am more capable than most of my friends 2 

I feel that I might not be quite as capable as most of 

my friends 3 



67. Do you feel apprehensive about the state of society and its future? 

(Circle one.) 

often .1 

sometimes 2 

seldom 3 

never .4 
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68. Do you feel that the college students of today are committed to changing 
some of the social ills of our society? (Circle one.) 

Very committed 1 

Somewhat committed 2 

Not at all committed 3 



69. Do you feel that student commitment to resolving social problems is 
difierent now than it was for college students 10 years ago? 

(Circle one.) 

It is essentially the same i 

College students today are more committed. .. .2 
College students today are less committed. .. .3 
I don^t know 4 



70. If you had the opportunity to begin your college experience again, which 
of the following would you do? (Circle one.) 

I would not attend 2^ 

I would attend, but I would change my major field of interest 2 

I would attend, but I would change some of my social experience. .. 3 

I would attend and would do it all again the same way 4 

I would attend but not this institution , 5 

71 When you applied for college entrance, was this college your first 
choice? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 

No 2 
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I* Listed below are some reasons for going to college* Which one best 
describes your most important reason for entering college? 

(Circle one.) 

avoid the draft oi 

career, job training 02 

social life .,,03 

a chance to mature o4 

wanted a college degree 05 

parental pressure o6 

wanted to increase my knowledge 07 

never considered any other possibility, • 08 ^ 

didn't have anything else to do 09 

other (Circle & specify,) 

. 1 0 

• What areas/aspects of college life do you feel you have gained the most 

(Circle two, ) 

A specific curriculum involving a field of interest which I selected,, 01 
Individual courses which have been interesting and meaningful to me,,, 02 
Certain individuals who have acted as models for \*at I would like 

to be doing 03 

Certain individuals who have helped me make important decisions 04 

Social groups q5 

University community , , , , 06 

Extracurricular activities—bars, sororities, fraternities, etc 07 

Learning about yourself; a sense of personal understanding and 

growth ,08 

Other (Circle & specify,) 09 

i 
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74. Which of the following best describes your general college curriculum? 
(Circle three and rank order in the indicated space. l»Most Important; 
2»S'5cond Most Important; 3»Third Most Important.) 

flexible pi 

exciting p? 

structured 03 

fluid ^04 

changeable 05 

boring p6 

irrelevant ; , . . 07 

meaningful 08 

fun ^09 

openrended ^ . , » » ^lo 

hard work n 

75. Would you have liked your college experience: 

(Circle as many as apply.) 

To have exposed you to more job/career alternatives 1 

To have better equipped you to work in the field of your choice.. 2 

To have provided you with more persons with whom you could 

have discussed your job preferences and concerns 3 

To have generally broadened your knowledge 4 

To have been essentially what it was 5 

76. In the space below, describe your own feelings about leaving college 
and the concerns you have about the next several years of your life. 
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A. Your Name: 



PLEASE PRINT 



D. 



Last Name 




First Name j 


Middle Name 


Your Current Address 








Name of residence hall, building, etc. 


Street Address 


City or Town 




State 


Zip Code 


Your most likely address 


one year from now: 




Name of residence hall, department, company, etc 


. , if any 


Street Address 


City or Town 




State or Country 


Zip Code 


Name and address of someone who will know where you are or could forward 
a letter to you if you were not at the address you listed above: 


Last Name 




First Name 


Middle Name 




Street Address | 


City or Town 




State or Country 


Zip Code 
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